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ABSTRACT 

This report provides information drawn from a studj 
that compared tvo components of the freshman English program at the 
Oniversity of Texas at Austin. The first chapter of the report 
contains background material and describes the two course 
components— the analytic option^ which emphasizes writing skills in 
the context of complete pieces of writing, and the synthetic option, 
which works from .individual discourse parts to paragraphs to complete 
essays. The second chapter discusses the research design and 
procedures,, while the third chapter analyzes some features of high 
and low quality student essays. Chapters four and five offer 
comparisons of essays written by students in the analytic option with 
those written by students in the synthetic option. Chapter six 
discusses the influence of writing apprehension on student 
I>erformance in freshman composition, and chapter seven outlines the 
predictors of writing quality and course grades. The final chapter 
places the study in the larger context of writing research conducted 
at other universities and presents a summary of the study's findings, 
its limitations, and its implications for teaerhing and research. 
(FL) 
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Preface 

This tome presents in some detail a comparative evaluation 
of two components of the Freshman English Program at the University 
df Texas at Austin. The evaluation focuses on the Freshman 
English Program as it existed in the Fall of 1978. The evaluation 
was begun in August of 1978 by Stephen Witte with the assistance 
of James L. Kinneavy, Director of Freshman English, and Thomas 
Cameron, an Assistant Instructor in the Department of English. 
The analyses reported here were completed by Witte and Lester 
Faigley, who joined the University of Texas faculty in September 
of 1979, during the 1979-1980 academic year. 

The authors wish to thank a number of persons who contributed 
directly to the stud^ in various ways. For Jim Kinneavy's advice 
on the design of €he study and for his making available to us some 
of the resources of the Freshman English Office, we are most 
grateful. For Tom Cameron's careful attention to the many details 
associated with collecting the large amounts of data required 
for the study, we are especially thankful. Without Kinneavy's 
and Cameron *s contributions this study could not have been 
completed. 

One of the major difficulties encountered in completing a 
study of the maqnitude of this one is organizing the various 
pieces of data which were collected from each student. Merry 
Eginiore, Paula Marks, ^aul Meyer, and Tom Cameron provided - 
valuable assistance in that area.. 

Many of the analyses- reported in the following pages 
depend on the holistic ratings given to the four sets of student 
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essays collected. A number of persons served as raters, giving 
of their time and expertise as teachers of college writing. 
We are grateful to them for their expert help, patience, and 
good humor. They are: Bruce Edwards, Camy Cunningham, Paula 
Marks, Paul Meyer, • David McMurrey, Richard Hart, Michael Morgan, 
Alice Korach, Mark Akers, Kathryn Staples, Miriam Hamilton, 
' Rebecca Beal, Susan Blalock, Christine Cowden , Sue Chisholm, 
Carol Edkins, and Tom Cameron. 

Gay Marie Logsdon, Richard Hart, Thomas Cameron/.^ Wayne 
Bowen, and Marianna DiPaolo assisted us most capably with the 
J syntactic analyses of the student essays after the essays had 

been rated holistically . We are grateful for their having 
' performed most capal^ly a very tedious task. 

Our typists — Rebecca King, Karen Lunos, Wayne Bowen, and 
Chris Benton--deserve more than this short note of thanks for 
having rendered our imperfect handwriting into legible typed 
.pages. 

A number of fellow professionals offered sound advice 
at various points during the study. In addition to Jim Kinneavy, 
Ellen Hold (Stanford), Bob Kline (Curriculum and Instruction, 
University of Texas), and Bill Davis (late of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison) made helpful suggestions about the design 
of the study. Paul Kelly, Susan Hereford, Wayne Fisher, and 
Earl Jennings (all of the University of Texas Measurement and 
Evaluation Center) offered good advice on some of the methods 
used during the analysis. 

VJe are gratefu] to B<3b Kline for having read parts of the 
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report which follows. His comments were helpful at various 
stages during the writing process. -Wo are equally grateful to 
Maxine Hairston for having read the typescript for the Texas 
Writing Research Group and for approving it for publication by 
that body and to Cindy Selfe for seeing that the manuscript 

was printed. , 

Finally and most importantly, we would like to thartk the 
students and the teachers of the classes we evaluated. Without 
their cooperation we could not have done anything. We cannot, 
of course, thank the students' individually, although their 
cooperation and good faith were essential. We do, however, 
extend our thanks to the teachers^ who endured through the ordeal 
of collecting data and gave us their appraisals of their courses 
and the evaluation project. These teachers were Noreen Kornman, 
Bruce Gentry, Mary Jean Gross, John Orth, Martha King, Jim 
McNutt, Debbie Hendrixson, Steve Harris, and Margaret Mahoney. 



Stephen P. Witte 
July, 1981 
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CHAPTER 1 

5 

GENERAL .INTRODUCTION 

i . 1 Background of the Present Study 

The present study was undertaken in the fall of 1978 for 
.the specific purpose of comparing the relative effectiveness 
of two curricular and instructional options for acquiring 
credit in English 306, the introductory course in rhetoric 
and 'composition at the University of Texas at Austin. V7e call 
these two major options the analytic ontion and the synthetic 
option. They will be described in detail below. 

During the Fall of 1978, the analytic option served as 
the introductory composition course for nearly 3,300 UT fresh- 
nen and the synthetic option served 130 freshmen. These stu- 
dents had not received exemption credit by examination for 
E 306. The unequal distribution of students within the two 
options had continued for approximately four years prior to 
the study. Students not only avoided enrolling in the synthe- 
tic courses, but thirty percent of the students who did enroll 
in the synthetic tutorial courses withdrew from them, an attri- 
tion^rate twice as high as for the analytic courses. 

Few data existed indicating whether the option attracting 
the fewer students was equal to, worse, or better than the 
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analytic option. Fpced each year with the higher attrition 

h 

rate and the higher cost per student credit hour of the syn- 
thetic option, Professor James Kinneavy, the Director of 
Freshman English, suggested a systematic comparison of the 
two options. Thus in Au.^.'t of 1978, Prof. Kinneavy, Prof. 
Stephen Witte, and Thomas Cameron, a doctoral student in 
.English Education,- wrote a research proposal calling for the 
comparative evaluation which is the subject of this report. 
Durihg the analysis stage of the study, Prof. Lester Faigley, 
who joi>ned the UT fe&jify^, in fall of 1979, worked with Prof. 
Witte on\he project. 

1.2 The Two Major E 306 Options 

The Analytic Option . Several fundamental differences 
obtained between the two major E 306 options during the Fall ^ 
Semester of 1978. We call the first option the analytic 
option because of its emphasis ppon teaching writing skills 
in ^the context of complete pieces of writing ratner than in 
isolation. The option served the'larcct numbej of UT fresh- 
men and wa& taught in a conventional classroom setting with 
lecture-discussion as the principal instructional medium;' al- 
though, of course, student conferences were a regular part of 
the instructional method. The rhetorical framework for the 

<? 

analytic option was provided in part by James Kinneavy's A 
• Theory of Discourse (1971) and presented, through a syllabus 
written primarily by Sue^ Rodi (19 78) of the UT English Depart 
ment. . The underlying theory, with its emphasis on whole 



discourses, provided the basis for a holistic approach to the 
teaching of writing, and thus attended to the development of 
writing skills in the context of three purposes of written 
discourse — the expressive purpose, the persuasive purpose and 
referential purpose — as realized through four discourse modes— 
description, classification, narration, and evaluation. Those 
interes^ted in the derivation and application of several pr^in- 
ciples underlying the analytic curriculum should consult 
Kinneavy's A Theory of Discourse (1971), Aims and Audiences in 
Writing (1976), and Writing — Basic Modes of Organization (1976), 
The treatment of the purposes and modes of discourse in the 
Rodi syllabus was supplemented by parallel treatments, when 
available, in Adelstein and rival's The Writing Commitment (1976) 
and by exemplary readings from Decker's Patterns in Exposition 6 
(1978) . Instruction in using the conventions of Standard Written 
English in the context of whole discourses was provided by 
Corder's Han dbook of Current English (1978). 

Stu.'^. enrolled in this option wrote during the course 
of the semester thq equivalent of six essays (500-650 words 
each), not 'including the library paper, the journal, or the 
two pretest essays and two posttest essays required by the re- 
search design (see below) • of the six essays written to meet the 
course requirement, generally two or three were written in class 
and the remainder were written outside of class. Students enrolled 
in this option had but one teacher and' met regularly in classes 
of 25 students each throughout the^ Fall Semester, some on a three- 
day-per-week schedule with 50-minute class periods and some on a 
two-day-per-week schedule with 75-minute class' periods. 

\ 
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The Synthetic Option , The second major E 306 option, the 
option servincj only about 3.5% of the students enrolled in E 306 
during the Fail of 1978, employed a meristic approach to teaching 
composition. This option, rather than working from the whole 
discourse to its individual parts as in the analytic, option, 
approached the development of writing skills in a more deliberately 
synthetic way, working from individual discourse parts — in particu- 
lar, sentences — to paragraphs and, finally, to multiple-paragraph 
essays. The rhetorical theory underlying this second E 306 option 
was Francis Chr istensen ' s generative rhetoric developed through 
the six essays included in his Notes Toward a New Rhetoric (1967), 
adapted by Grady (1971) to + s whole essay, and taught with fur- 
ther adaptions through Wittig's Steps to Structure (1975), the 
major textbook in the course. 

The basic idea underlying this approach to composition is 
that of the addition of increasingly more specific details, com- ' 
parisons, etc. tc the base clauses of sentences, to the 

topic sentences oi' paragraphs, and to the thesis statements of 
essays. According to this underlying rhetorical theory, the sen-, 
Lence is a structural and developmental microcosm of the essay. 
Applied pedagogically in the second E 306 option, the theory meant 
that by teaching sentence structure and development first, one 
would, in -tact,, be teaching a miniature version of paragraph and 
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essay structure and development. Accordingly, skills developed 
in writing sentences could be synthesized into the larger, more 
complex skills requiredv/ first, in writing paragraphs and, second, 
in writing essays. Because the text materials for the syatheti^c 
option rely on considerable grammatical terminology, teachers ^n^ 
this option used Blumenthal's English 3200 (1972), a programmed gramm 

is 
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text. Initial instruction in English 320Q was intended to 
provide students-with the competencies that would enable them 
to complete more sophisticated sentence-level exercises avail- 
able through an interactive computer prograra developed under 
the direction of Wittig. These exercises, in turn, prepared 
students tc handle the treatments of paragraphs and essays 
contained in Wittig's Steps to Structure . With this synthetic 
approach to the development of writing skills, the students 
enrolled in this second E 306' option did not write nearly so 
many essays— in fact, only two besides the pretest and post- 
test essays collected specifically for the comparative evalua- 
tion. 

The students in the synthetic option did, however, produce, 
through the large number of sentence and paracraph exercises, 
a substantial number of wor^s duriny the course of the semester. 

Not only did this second E 306 option differ- from the 
first along the dimensions of underlying rhetorical theory, 
but it also- differed with respeqt to inntructional media. 
Whereas the insbructional medium of the analytic option con- 
■ sisted of conventional instruction .of fored in regularly 
scheduled lecture-discussion classes, the instructional media 
of the synthetic option consisted of individualized instruction 
offered with tutors in a laboratory employing computer-assisted- 
instruction. Thus while one teacher in an analytic course 
worked with 25 students, one teacher and three tutors, who 
were UT English graduate students without the M.A., worked 
with the 25 students enrolled in each 6f the sections of the 
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synthetic option- The effect of these differences in instruc- 
tional media was, of course / to change the student-teacher 
ratio at the beginning of the semester from 25-to-l in the 
analytic classes to about 6-to-l in the laboratory classes. 
Because of the attrition rate in the synthetic courses, this 
latter ratio fell to about 4 1/2-to-l by the end of the semes- 
ter 

1 • 3 Use of Data Collected During "^thc Tvaluntion 

Although the present study was designed specifically to 
compare the relative effectiveness of these two E 306 options, 
the data collected also enabled the investigators to study 
other research questions. In the present report, those data 
are used to develop a "profile" oi E 306 students, based 
partly on features of "high" and "low" quality E 306 essays 
,^and partly on measurements of: E 306 students in general. Those 
data are also used to identify a number' of predictors and 
correlates of writing quality. The analyses of these data 
should prove useful in examining, for example, freshmen English 
exemption procedures basr»d on standardized test scores. They 
should also prove useful to those at the University of Texas 
charged with the responsibility of teaching writing and making 
administrative decisions regarding the teaching of writing. 




CHAPTER 2 

i. 

RESEARC!! DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



2.1 The^ Design of Ten Comparisons 

In all/ approximately 500 E 306 students were involved in 
the study reported here. This large number of students was 
required because tne two E 306: op^tions^v/e wished to compare were 
so remarkably different. As was* pointed out above, the two' 

course's differed v;ith resoect to underlying rhetorical theory, 

\ , . ' ' 

instructional media, and textbooks or text materials. The tree 
diagram in Figure 2.1 represents these differences cjraphically 
by showing the number, of couri^es which would have had to be de- 
signed and offered simultaneously in order to corttrol for all 
the major variables involved in the two E 306 options. The two 
options themselves ^re . pictured , respectively, in the lower left 



Insert Figure 2.1 about here. 



right of the tree diagram and marked with asterisks. Figure 2.1 
also suggests something of the logistical problems 'which would 

obtain should such a controlled comparison be attempted systema- 

< 

tically; had we attempted to test for the effect on student 
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performance of all instructional variables, some 42 distinct 
E 306 options v;ould have had to be offered. Obviously, such 
was not possible ♦ We did, however, believe that we should, 
in addition to testing for the overall effect of the two E 
306 options in question, test for the effect of the differing 
curricula in use in the two options and for the effect of the 
widely divergent instructional media. In addition, it was 
determined that We ought to study the effect on student per- 
formance within the analytic option of the Rodi syllabus. 

c '* 

The Five Principal Comparisons . The research design 
thus called for five specific comparisons, those identified 
in Figure 2.2 , which extracts the relevant courses from the 
comprehensive tree diagram pictured in Fig ure 2.1 . 



Insert Figure 2.2 about- here. 



As Fioyir e 2.2 and the appropriate legend show, comparison nl 
tests for the relative effectiveness of the two E 306 options. 
Comparison S2 tests for the effect pf "course content/' focus- 
ing on the analytic curriculum as taught through the Rodi sylla- 
bus and tlie synthetic curriculum as taught through Wittig*s 
^Jtcps to structure . In comparison S2, it will be observed, the 
instructional medium is controlled, in this case conventional 
classroom instruction. Comparison ' tt5 is identical to compari- 
son <}2, except that in this case the instructional me<iiuni differs 



In comparison 85, the instructional medium is tutorial rather 
than conventional. Comparison #4 tests for the effect of in- 
structional medium on student performance in the analytic course, 
•v with half of the students enrolled in a tutorial course and 
half in a conventional course; and comparison #3 tests for the 
effect of the Rodi syllabus on student performance in the ana- 
lytic option. In this last comparison half the students used 
The Writing Commitment in a course guided by the Rodi syllabus, 
and half the students did not use The Writing Commitm.ent but 
were exposed to the RccA syllab.us. 

Sample Population and Control of Teacher Variable in the 
Five Principal Comparisons . Each of the five principal compari- 
sons involved four sections of E 306 students, with approximately 
•50 studentsv or two sections, undergoing one instructional treat- 
ment and about 50 students, or two sections, undergoing the other 
treatment. Thus each of the f ive. ccmparisons involved approxi- 
/ mately lOQ students. The students were not specifically selected 
" at random, from the population of E 306 students. However, of 
the 20 sections involved in the evaluation, 14 were randomly 
selected'. The remaining six sections were made up of students 

> 

who were, for the most part ,^ charineled into the synthetic option 
by their advisors, who apparently believed that certain students— 
many of them athletes—by virtue of poor academic records or 
-because of job-conunitmentg would find the laboratory-tutorial 
course morje suitable" to their need?. With the possible except, 
tion of three or four o.f ^the six sections just noted, -we are^ 
relatively confident that the sections involved in the study are 
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repr§sentative the larger population of UT E 306 students. 
In fact, when t>e pre-enrollment scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test , \he English Composition Test , and, the Test of 
Standard, Written English of the 500 students selected for the 
present study aj d of all E 306 students were compared, no sta- 
tistically significant differences were found. In each of the 
five principal comparisons, the teacher variable v/^s controlled. 
Each comparison involved two teachers, and each teacher in a 
given comparison 'taught one section on each side of the compari- 
son. Thus altogether,. 10 teachers, not including the tutors who 
worked in the laboratory sections, and approximately 500 students 
were involved in the study. These ten teachers all had previous' 
experience . teaching freshman writing, averaging 8 sem.esters in 
the college classroom, and all either had a Ph.D. or were near- 
ing the completion of one. 

The rive .Qerivative Comparisons . By pooling data from sec- 
tions in which the same variable was -controlled and by eliminat- 
ing the controls exerted on the teacher variable in the five 
principal comparisons, we wero abl^ to create five derivative 
comparisons'. Some of these derivative comparisons allowed us 
to address questions' which could not havc been addressed by 
means of th^ principal-/ comparisons specified in the original 
research design. Other comparisons, following the removal of 
controls on the teacher variable, merely allowed a larger number 
of subjects to be used in the analysis, thus allowing us to, ' 
answer certain questions using tests which were statistically 
more 'powerful. These five derivative' comparisons aife the 

. • . ■ ■ 2i „ 
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following: (1) the ^analytic curriculum taught in a conventional 

classroom setting compared with the synthetic curriculum taught 
in a conventional classroom; (2) the analytic curriculum taught 
in a conventional classroom setting compared with the synthetic 
curriculum taught in* a' tutorial setting; (3) conventional class- 
room instruction, regardless of underlying rhetorical theory, 
compared with tut rial instruction, regardless of underlying 
rhetorical theory; (4) the analytic curriculum, regardless of 
instructional media, compared with the synthetic curriculum, re- 
gardless of instructional media; and (5) the analytic curriculum 
taught in a conventional classroom sotting, compared with the 
analytic curriculum taught in a tutorial settincj, 

2.2 Pretest and Posttest Data 

o 

" The research design for the present study was a pretest-, 
posttest design. However — and this is a major weakness in this 
study as it is in nearly all studies of composition curricula to 
date — no control groups as su*ch (see Campbell and Stanley, 1966) 
were provided for. That, is to say, all students for wh6m data, 
was either available ox from whom data was collected^were , dur- 
ing the Fail Semester of 1978, undergoing composition instruption 
of one of the kinds described above. Although we would have 
prefer^red to have had at our disposal a control group which was 
not undergoing some instruction in composition and at^ the same 
time was experiencing all Of the other aspects of college life, 
uni'versity regulations and enrollment practices precluded our 
identifying and studying such a group. Hence when gains across 
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tine are reported for the various instructional treatments 
studied or when one instructional treatment is found to be 
more efficacious than another, it is important to keep in mind 
that we simply do not know whether a group of comparable stu- 
dents undergoing no instruction m composition would have 
performed as well or worse than the group or groups in question 
at the end of the semester. 

Meas ures. Pretest and posttcst essays were ana- 

lyzed both qualitatively and quantitatively. F.ssays wore 
rated for overall quality by experienced teachers of writinq 
in a holistic evaluation described later in this chapter. The 
The essays were also submitted to quantitative analyses. The 
number of words in each essay was counted, and four syntactic 
measures used in previous research studies of college writing 
..were computed. These four measures are^de«cribed in Chapter 3. 
Besides the essay measures, pretest and posttest dkta were 
collected on three subtests of the IlcCraw-nill Writing Test- 
language mechanics, sentence patterns, and paragraph patterns— as 
well as the total score on the Wr itin g Test. Data were also 
- collected for the paragraph comprehension subtest of the HcGraw- 
Hill Readi ng Test . These data, allowed us to measure the 
development of writing-related skills, especially usage and 
mechanics, and to gauge the effect of E 306 on reading skills. 
Writing anxiety, a trait that..has been shown to affect writing 
performance., was measured by the Daly-.'-Uller Writing A ££r ehension 
Test . 

The Writing Topics . The instruments used to collect the 
pretest and posttest essr data .were selected so that performance 
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could be measured along a number of dimensions--- (1) v;riting 
performance on a '^personal experience" writincj assignment which 
depended heavily on narration and description; (2) writing 
performance on an "argumentative*' writing assignment; (3) mas- 
tery of basic writing skills as measured on an objective test; 
(4) mai^tery of reading cpmpreheiision skills as measured on an 
objective test; and (5) writing apprehension or anxiety as 
measured on an objective instrument. The first four and last 
four class meetings of a MV/F class were devoted to collecting 
the data analyzed subsequently in this report: two pretest 
essays and two posttest essays; the KcCraw-Ilill Writing Test , 
Form A and Forir B (Raygor , -1970b) ; the McGraw-Hill Reading 
Test (paragraph comprehension section onlv) , Form A and Form B 
(Raygor, 1970a) ? the Daly-Miller Wr iting Appreh ension Test (WAT) 
'{Daly and Miller, 1975"), pre and post. 

The first set of v/riting topics, ^^the A^/B^ Topics, wore 
those used as pretest-pos ttest measures in the Miami University 
sentence-combining experiment (Morenbvorg, et al., 1978). They 
read as follows: . s 

Topic A^ 

Each of us behaves differently when we move from one group 
{.to another. V>;e play different roles in different situations. 
For example, we do not act at home precisely As we act on dates, 
in the classroom; or before an employer. Kor do v»e behave with 
.a singie friend as we behave with a group of friends. 

In an extensive and detailed essay, develop your ideas about 
the changes in. our behavior. Use specific illustrations from 
your personal experience, from observations of others, or from 
books, movies, and television. You may want to explore quds.tions 
of your own or answer questions like these: Why do we act diffdr 
ently in different situations? Are the changes in our behav^aor 
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motivated by son^e need? Are other people misled by our behavior 
changes? Do such changes indicate something insincere or hypo- 
critical about us? What happens when we do not change our 
behavior from one situation to another? 

«■ 

Topic 



Each of us likes to escape from reality. We often make 
believe that our v/orld is different than it is. For example, 
we imagine ourselves reigning as homecoming queen or serving 
as* class president, scoring the winning touchdown, or dating 
che most popular person in school. We identify with heroes 
and heroines of adventure movies, romantic stories, science fic- 
tion, and athletic events. 

In an extensive and detailed essay, develop your thoughts 
about escaping from reality. Use specific illustrations from 
your personal experience,^ from observations of others, or from 
booRs , movies, and television. You may want to explore questions 
of your own or answer questions like these: Why do we escape? 
Is our desire to do so motivated by some need? Do you think 
that escape is irresponsible? harmful to ourselves and society? 
benef.icial? necessary? satisfying? Do we escape in different 
ways? Do v;e escape less often and Less completely as we mature? 
What happens if we are unable to escape? 

The second set of. topics were designed by Cameron and Witte to 
ellicit written discourse of a di f f erent -.kind . IVith the ^2^^2 
Topics, it was hoped that the E 30G students would adopt a posi- 
tion on a controversial topic, defend that position, and try 
to urge an audience to adopt a simi lar position . These topics 
read as follows: ^ 



Topic A2 

One issue conunanding a great dea] of attention nationally 
is the significant declirie in the ability of high school graduates 
to read and to writeX At least one solution to this "literacy 
crisis*' has been proposed. The proposeii solution would require 
high school students to demonstrate that they can read and write 
well before they graduate from high school. ' As might b6 expec^ted, 
reactions to this proposed solution are divided. Some people in- 
sist that such a requirement would be unfair to the students 
because knowing how to read and write well is not necessary in 
many of the jobs for which hiqh school graduates qualify. Other 
people insist that employmer , skills are not at issue. These 
other people insist that bv nowing hov; to read and write well 
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the individual is>more likely to continue qrowing intellect- 
ually, socially, and culturally after his or her high school 
years . 

In a multi-level essay (that is, an extensive and detailed, 
essay), argue objectively for one point of view or the other. 

. Your argument should be well organized and easy to follow*. It 
should be unified and complete, and it should be free of all 
logical fallacies or errors in reasoning. Support for your posi- 
tion should come from your knowledge of the issue and its impli- 
cations, and that support should be presented objectively without 
the use of first-person pronouns. Rcrore you begin to write, you 
may want to explore questions of your own or to explore questions 
such as these: Are reading. and writing essential to the full 
development of the individual? Would an individual deficient in 
reading skills be more likely to be misled by television dpmmer- 
cials, by newspaper and magazine advertisenents? How do well- 
developed, or underdeveloped, reading and writing skills affect 
people's lives? Is there any relationship between readinq and 

' writing skills and the ability to apprecia'te cultural artifacts 
such as movies, poems, popular songs, novels, or television shows? 

Are reading and writing related to employment opportunities? tO 

success ful employment? 
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Topic ^2 ' ' 

Composition courses are required in many hicjh schools for 
mo^t students. Many people, both educators and non-educators, 
believe that* composition courses play an extremely important 
part in the educational process. ^ These people argue that 
composition courses develop wri ting skills which will serve 
the student well both in other courses and in the world of work. 
However, in the last few years, composition courses h,ave been 
severely criticized because, the critics assert, they do a 
poor job of teachirig students to write. Some people insist 
chat^ the problem is one of relaxed standards in high school 
composition courses; These people also insist that the effec- 
tiveness of high school composition courses could be increased 
if the courses made greoter demands on the student, thus mak- 
ing it more difficult for the student to earn passing marks or 
grades. Other people assert that composition courses in high 
schools are not related to'the world outside the classroom. 
According to these people, composition courses should be abolished 
because they have no practical value. 

In a multi-level essay (that is, an extensive and detailed 
essay) ,' argue objectively for one of the above three points 
of view. Your argument should be well organized and easy to 
follow. It should be unified and complete, and it should be 
free of analogical fallacies or errors in reasoning. -Support 
for your position should come from your knowledge of the problem 
and its implications, and that support, should be presented ob- 
jectively without the use of first-person pronouns. Before 
you begin to write, you may want to explore questions of your 
own or to explore questions such as these: Is there a 
» 



relationship between what the student does in a hivjh school 
con^position course and . the world outside the classroom? Do 
high school composition courses have a value apart from the 
teaching of writing? What s*-andards should bo used in assess- 
ing student progress in high school composition courses? In 
what ways are composition courses practical? impractical? 
What should the goals of a high school composition course be? 
Why are some high school composition cours.es effective? ineffec 
tive? Is writing related to other language skills? VJhat role 
should ^composition courses have in a high school curriculum? 
Is knowing how to write well vital to the future employment 
of high school graduates? vital to the tuture employment of 
some but not of others? 

Administration of the Test Instruments . These sets of 
writing topics were used within thq protest-posttest design. 
Although it was believed that the two topics in either set 
were roughly comparable with respect to levels of d,if f iculty , 
it could not be determined ir. advance whether administering one 

0 

topic in either set as a pretest topic and the other as a 
posttesL topic would bias the results • If one topic in a set 
were more difficult for the students to write on than the other 
and if that topic were administered only as a pretest, then the 
resultant change scores across time would likely have been in- 
flated. Such inflatior could suggest that the variable being 
tested in a given comparison had a more powerful effect on 

0 

student performance, than it actualxy did. Conversely, if the 
two topics in a given set were not of comparable difficulty 
and the easier topic were administered only as a pretest topic 
and the more difficult one only as a posttest topic, then those 
resultant change scores could also have been misleading. In 
that event/ the results may have indicated that no positive 
change had Occurred as a function of the instructional treat- 
ment or the curricular design when, in fact, the absence of 
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positive change would have been an artifact of administering 
the more difficult topic as a posttest topic only. 

To guard against these and other possible sources of bias, 
we administered one topic ir^ a set as a pretest to one section 
in each half of each of the five principal comparisons and the 
other topic as a pretest to the other section. For the posttest 
essays, the process was simply reversed. Table 2.1 shows the 
way the topics were administered within each of the five princi- 
pal comparisons. The section numbers are those assigned by the 
investigators, and the brief descriptions are provided to help 
distinguish between the sections within each of the five princi- 
pal comparisons. This same procedure was followed in the adminis- 
tration of the McGraw-Hill tests, with those students writing on the 



Insert .Table 2.2 about here. 



Pi^ topic as a pretest completing Form A of each test and those 

: c ♦ 

writing on topic completing Form B of each test as a pretest. 
For the posttest the forms were reversed. Such stringent con- - 
trols against one writing topic within a given pair of topics, 
or one form^of a McGraw-Hill test, biasing the derivative com- 
parisons could' not, of course, be maintained for the derivative 
comparisons. The various sections of E 306 involved in the de- 
rivative comparisons are specified in Table 2.2 ; and if Table 2.2 and 
Table 2.1 are viewed together, this lack of control over the writing 
topics and the forms of the McGraw j 1 tests as far as the derivative 

) 
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comparisons are concerned can be observed. It is also important 

to reiterate that while the teacher variable was rigorously controlled 

Insert Table 2.2 about here. 



in the fi,ve principal comparisons, such control was not possible 
in the five derivative comparisons. 

Sample Selection . Although pretest and posttest essays for 
each set of topics were collected in the manner indicated by 
Table 2.1 for each of the. approximately 25 students in each of 
the 20 sections, extremely limited financial resources precluded 
evaluating all of the 2,000 essays (four essays each from each 
of 500 students) collected. Thus before holistic evaluations 
of the essays took place and before syntactic analyses were 
performed on thefn, a random selection of nine students from each 
of the 20 sections was made f' owing methods outlined by 
Plutchik (1974) and others for the generation of random num- 
bers from a finite set. , Although complete sets of essay data 
were available for these 180 students, complete sets of objective 
test data were not available for these students. Complete pre- 
test and posttest data for the McGraw-Hil3 Writing Test were 
not available for 15 of the 180 students; and complete pretest 
and posttest data for the Mc3raw-Hill Reading Test and the 
Daly Miller Writing Apprehension Test were not available for 
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21 of the 180 students. These missing data sets -we re spread 
across the 20 E 306 sections used in the present study. 

* 2,3 Holistic Evaluation Procedures ■ . 

Preparing the Essayi; for Holistic Evaluation . Prior to 
submitting the 720 essays to holistic evaluation, all identi- 
fying marks were either removed *from or blacked out on the 
essays. Such marks included the student's name, the date, 
the E 306 "unique" number, the teacher's comments, and the 
teacher's grade. This procedure was necessary to insure the 
anonymity of the individual students and to avoid biasing the 
raters who would score the essays. "^This process was, in many 
ca^es, a very time-cDnsuming one because many of the papers 
had been heavily annotated by the respective teachers. Each 
of the 720 essays was then coded on each page with a six-digit 
number, the meaning of which was known only to the investigators. 
This code number allowed the investigators to identify the sec- 
tion from which a given essay had been selected,, the student 
within the section who had written the essay, the time of tcst- 
iTig (whether pretest or posttest) , and the essay topic. Thus 
the code number "120664" would indicate to the investigators 
that the essay come from section 12 (which was itself a code for 
a give "unique" number) , that it was v/ritten by student "6" in 
section 12, that it was a posttest essay (if fifth digit in the 
code number had been a 5, the essay would have been a pretest 
essay) , and that it was written on the topic (as the sixth 




digit, 1 = Aj^, 2 = B^, 3 = A^. and 4 = B^) . After all identi- 
fying marks had either been removed from or blacked out on 
each essay and after all 720 essays had been coded as indicated 
above / the essays were photocopied before being submitted to 
single-impression holistic evaluations. 

Single-Impression Holistic Evaluation . This type of holis- 
tic evaluation is a method developed by the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) for assessing large numbers of students writing 
samples relatively quickly and has been proffered as the most 
reliable and loast costly method developed to date for assessing 
student writing. In ^gingle-impression holistic evaluation, pre- 
test and posttest essays written by the same group of subjects 
on 'like or comparable writing topics are pooled. Raters are 
not informed which essays were written as pretest measures and 
which v/ere written as posttest measures. Holistic evaluations 
are preceded by intensive training sessions. These are probably 
an integral part of holistic evaluations. During these sessions 
raters read essays written on the same topics as those to be 
evaluated, rate the essays, and then compare ratings. More 
papers are read and rated, and the ratings comparej;3 among raters 
,This process continues until all raters are rating virtually 
every paper the same way. The process itself palces a great 
deal of pressure on dissenting raters, those whose ratings de- 
part markedly form the majority rating assigned to <i particular 
paper. Typically, holistic rating sessions employ either a 
four-point, a six-point, or an eight-point scale, with the 
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number "i" assigned to the essays of the lowest ciuality and 
the highest number assigned to the essays of the highest 

quality • Because the larger the scale the noro difficult it 

/ 

becomes to achieve acceptable inter-rater reliabilities {see j 
below) , we employed a four-point holistic scale in the prese/it 
study. . I 

In holistic evaluation, raters are forced to read essays 
very quickly and to make impressionistic judgments as to the 
relative quality of an essay, presumably not allowing part/i- 
cular features to be weighted more heavily in their decision- 
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making processes than other features. Tor example, rater/s are 
discouraged from assigning a low score to an essay simpl^ be- 
cause the writer did not know, say, how to avoid comma s/plices 
or how to make pronouns agree with their antecedents in^number. 
Rather, the emphasis is always on the "total impression^" the 
holistic impression, of the essay. Haters are also instructed 
and trained to icjnore handwriting and spelling errors,/ a problem 
which often takes some time to overcome in training sessions. 

Another difficulty encountered in liolistic training sessions 
and in holistic rating sessions (if the training sessions are 
inadequate) is t.he tendency of raters to equate holistic scores 
with grades. liolistic scores differ from gr.ades in /at least 
three important ways. First, grading can be descriped as applying 
criteria that have been abstracted from some standard 6f 
performance not derived from the particular essays/ being graded 
but rather imposed upon those essays. These external criteria 
have, of coufs^, beer, shown to differ from pne grader to the 
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next. If holistic raters were allowed to treat holistic 
scores as though they were grades, each rater would probably 
bring a different set of internalised and hierarchial criteria', 
to the evaluation. In holistic evaluation, criteria must be 
generated from or identified in the referent group being 
evaluated in order to achieve agreement among raters* That is 
to say, during the training sessions raters must be exposed 
to the range in quality of the set of papers to be submitted 
to holistic evaluation- From these representative papers (which 
in the present study were drawn from the 1,200 papers not 
selected for evaluation), the raters extract the criteria which 
apply to that set of essays. Thus holistic scores are always 
made to be relative to only those papers being evaluated. 
Second, grading techniques are seldom, if ever, applied to a \ 
set of essays consisting of essays separated in time by several 
months. Third, in holistic evaluation, where pretest and posttest 
essays are pooled, scores should be distributed across each 
scoring categor^^, something which seldom occurs in classroom 
practice. By attempting to force essays into each available 
category, it becomes possible to achieve the spread of scores 
required to show that nurrher of essays were better than X2 
number of essays, V>/hen.a given holistic session is completed, 
approximately 50% of the pooled pretest and posttest essays 
should fall above the mean and 50% should fall below the mean. 
If a given instructional treatment had any positive effect on 
student writing performance, more posttest essay scores should 
appear above the mean for that group qf students than below. 
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The holistic rating sessions employed in the study being 
reported here co'hsisted. of six to ten \raters, depending on 
the particular rating session. The photocopied and coded 
essays for each set of essay topics were pooled and randomly - 
sequence'' with regard to E 306 section, time of writing (pre- 
test or posttest) , and topic within essay set* ' The essays 
were then divided into stacks which totalled twice the number ^ 
of raters involved in a given rating session. Each stack v;as 
then read and scored by two raters. neither rater reading a 
qiven stack of essays had knowledge of the scores assigned 
those essays by the other rater. Because a four-point scale was 
employed with two raters for each essay, the summed scores for 
a given essay ranged from two to eight. VJhen the two scores 
assigned a given essay differed by two or more on the four-point 
scale, the essay was submitted to a third reading by a third 
rater who had no knowledge pf the scores assigned by the pre- 
vious, two raters. The third" rater • s score was then added to 
the prevj us rating to which the third score came closest. , In 
cases where a two-four split or a comparable split appeared, 
after the first two ratings and the third rating fell between 
the two earlier scores, the scores more distant from the middle 
' were used. For example, if an essay had been rated "1" and 
"3" by the first two readers and "2" by the third reader, the 
"1" and the "2" were sununed. Interrater reliabilities were 
computed to determine with what consistency the raters assigned 
holistic scores to the essays. Using a technique described by 
Ebel (1951) , we computed separate reliability coefficients for the 
holistic scores assigned to the A^B^ pretest essays," the A^B^^ 
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posttest essays , .the ^232 pretest essays, and the ^282 post- 
test essays. These coefficients were found to bo 0.76, 0.78, 0 
and 0.84, respecti|/ely . 

The Distribution of Holistic Scores by Scoring Category * 
As was pointed out above, a four-point scale was employed in 
the holistic rating sessions and scores from two raters were 
used to arrive at a summed score recorded for each essay rated. 
The distribution of scores within the four scoring categories 
appears in Table 2.3 and Table 2.4 . Table 2.3 reports on the 
actual number of scores in each category and Table 2.4 converts 
those data to percentages o/ total scores awarderi. Because 
two such scores were used for each of the 720 essays rated, the 
nunber of scores included in Table 2. 3 is double the number of 
essays rated. . • 



Insert Table 2.3 about here, 
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Insert Table' 2 . 4 about here. 

When the scores (with a possible range of one to four) 
assigned a particular essay are suiriried, the nunibor of scoring 
categories increases from four to seven and a scoring range 
from two to eight results. Ta ble 2.5 and Table 2.6 present the 
distribution of these summed scores assigned in the holistic 
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rating sessions to the 720 E 306 essays. These s^me data, con- 

\ 
\ 



Insert Table 2.5 about here. , ( 
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verted into percentages of total scores in each scoring categc^ry 
(2 through B)] are presented in Table 2. 6. As with Table 2.3 



I Insert Table 2.6 about here. 



and Table 2.4 / Table 2.5 and Table 2.6 give some indications 
of improved writing performance in the 20 F 306 sections during 
the Fall Semester of 1978 • If we ignore the scores falling mid- 
way (thai: is, those scores in scoring category 5) between the 
extremes of scoring categories 2 and 8, wc find that 45.5% of 
the scores on the A^B^ pretest essays fall into the low range 

(scoring categories 2, 3, and 4) and that only 22.8% of the scores 
•J 

fall into the high range (scoring categories 6, 1 , and 8) . When 
the A^B^ posttest essays are viewed in thb same way, we .observe 
that a significantly smaller percentage, 39.9% as compared to 
45,5% of the essays fall into the low range and that a signif uantl] 
higher percentage, 37.8% as compared to 22.0%, fall into the high 
range. This difference in percentages, again, indicates that 
the writing performances, as measured by the A^'B^ writing topics, 
of some of the 180 E 306 writers studied were better at the end 
of the semester than at the beginning. When we examine the dis- 
tribution of pretest and posttest scores on the A2B2 writing topics 
we note a greater improvement over the course of the semester. 
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Of the A2B2 'pretest scores, 51.6% fall into the low range and 
26.1% fall into the high range. Of the A^B^ posttest scores, 
only 37.2% fall into the low range while 44.9% fall- into the 
high range. If we pool the A^B^ pretest scores and the A2B2 
pretest scores and compare their distribution with that of the 
pooled A^B^ posttest scores and A2B2 posttest scores, we get 
some indication of the overall change in writing performance, 
as measured by the two sets of essay topics, for the E 306 stu- 
dents involved i the present study. Of the pooled pretest 
scores, 48. fell into the low range and only 24.5% fell into 
the high range; but of the pooled posttest scores, only 38.1% 
fell into : the low range while 41.3% fell into the high range. 
Thus for" the pooled scores we see that over the course of the 
semester 10.5% of the E 306 students studied . moved out of the 
low range of writing performance while 16.8% moved into the high 
range. 

While' these percentages give a very general impression of 
improvement in writing performance across the time of one semester 
for ,all 180 E 306 "students involved in the study, our principal 
concern is the instructional variables which caused the most 
improvement or which affected writing performance adversely. The 
data in these four tables are presented simply to indicate the 
workings of holistic evaluation procedures. In subsequent chapters 
of this report, we will focus directly in the apparent causes for 
the improvement .suggested by these four tables. 
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2, 4 Syntactic Analyses o£ the E 306 Essays 

^The single-impression holistic evaluations of the 720 E 306 
essays provided an indication of the quality of each essay in 
relation to the referent group of which that essay is a part. 
But holistic scores indicate very little about the specific fea- 
tures of essays which can and do chancje across time. Although 
we would have liked, for example, to have submitted all 720 
E 306 essays to analyses of semantic and lexical features and to 
analyses of developmental and organizational patterns, such analyses 
either required much more money than was available to us or required 
analytic techniques much more sophisticated and efficient than" ''I 
those which have been developed to date. We did, however, examine 
certain Teatures of all 720 essays which were submitted to, holistic 
evaluation, partly because some of those features have been shown • 
to predict writing quality and partly because the analyses performed 
would-^allow us to place the changes observed in the E 306 essays 
in the' context of several previous studies. 

/ In Chapter 3 of this report, wg review the literature relevant 
to our analyses of the syntactic features of the 720 E 305 essays. 
Since most of the syntactic analyses we performed are based on 
^ the total number of words in an essay, it was necessary, first, 
to count all the words in each of the 720 essays which contained, 
on the average', 433.91 words each. The rules observed in count- 
ing the words in each essay were those observed in the Miami 
University Sentence-combining experiment (Morenberg, et al., 1978) 
and in Faigley's (1979 ■b,c) study of the effects of generative 
rhetoric on writing performance, 
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CHAPTER 3 

SOME FEATURES OF "HIGH" A»R "LOW" QUALITY 
E 306 ESSAYS 

A question of continuing interest to researchers in v/rit* 
ing is what internal characteristics distinguish essays ranked 
high and low according to overall quality. Research at the 
college level has for the most part taken two approaches to 
this question, examining errors (e.g., Shaughnessy, 1977) and 
syntactic features (e.g., Gebhard, 1978). Neither of these 
approaches has been entirely satisfactory. Maimon and Nodine's 
sentence-combininq experiment (19 78) suggests that,- as is 
true for the acquisition of other skills, certain kinds of ^ 
errors accompany certain stages -in learning^^to write. The 
underlying causes of error are often complex and difficult to. 
trace. Consequently, researchers can conclude little more 
than what is obvious: low-rated papers usually contain far* 
more errors than hi-gh-^'rated papers.- Likewise, Gebhard found 
that with few exceptions the syntactic features of high- and 
low-rated essays written by college students are not clearly 
differentiated. Gebhard saw no specific directions in her 
data for teaching the improvement of written syntax. Another 
approach to distinguishing essays rated high and low in quality 
is by content analysis. Lunsford (1979) found that essays 
rated low in quality typically contain more fir-st- and 
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second-person pronouns than high-rated papers. Lunsford's. 
findings tend to support the more general observation that 
college freshmen with underdeveloped writing skills show 
more evidence of cognitive egocentrism than their counter- 
parts with more highly developed writing skills (cf . Barritt 
& Kroll, 1978; Lunsford, 1977). 

The purpose of the present chapter is to suggest some 

particulaW ways in which the better E 306 essays differ from 

/ 

the poorer ones. This purpose, it is hoped, will benefit those 

/ 

concerned with matters pertaining to curricular and instructional 
design forvE 306 courses, providing an approximate! profile 
of Che best and the poorest incoming E 306 freshmen writers • 
This ''prof,ile'' will be based on a number of detailed analyses 
--an e^rror analysis, an analysis of certain syntactic features, 

T 

an analysis of the frequency of use of first- and second-person 
pronouns, and an analysis of cohesive devices. Such detailed 
analyses are, of course, both extremely tedious and time- 

cphsuming, requiring that the number of writing samples be 

/ 

s^feverely limited. Because of the necessarily limited number 
^of writing samples examined in such detail, we can only hope 
/that the analyses reported here are generalizable to the E 306 
/ population at large. 

From the pretest essays we selected five of the poorest 
• essays written on the topic and five of the best written 
on the same topic. ''Poorest*' and "Best** were determined by 
the scores assigned the respective essays during one of th« 
holistic evaluation s^essions. The five "poorest" essays all 
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received summed scores of 2, while the five ''best" essays 
received summed scores of either 7 or 8 . Descri]|$ive data 
focusing on length factors of the two sets of essays appear in Tab 



Insert Table 3.1 about here. 



As Table 3.1 indicates, the "high quality" essays were more 
than. twice as long as the "low quality" essays, whether viewed 
in terms of average length in words, sentences, T-units (accord-, 
ing to Hunt [1965] who introduced the term, a T-unit Is a main 
clause plus all subordinate elements attached to or embedded in 
it), or clauses. We will have many occasions* in the pages 
which follow to discuss t\e importance of the differences in 
length between the "low" and "high" quality essays, between 
the "poorest" and the "best" essays. 

The ten essays represented in Table 3.1 were analyzed in 
considerable detail in order to identify pome specific dif- 
ferences between the "best" and "poorest" essayo in the sample. 
By identifying a range of features and by suggesting how these 
features relate to writing quality, we will be better able 

to recommend certain ' instructional techniques and practices 

I 

which should help writers of "poor quality" essays to become 
more like their counterparts who write essays of much higher 
quality. In this analysis, we focus on the occurrence of 
usage "errors," on respective levels of syntactic con* lexity. 



on the frequency of first- and second-person pronouns, and 
on text cohesion. Each of these topics will be addressed 
separately in the pages which follow. 

3.1 Error Analysis o^ E 306 Essays 

The analysis of usage "errors" in student writing is 
important for several reasons. First, usage "errors" or 
••mechanics", as they are often called, are frequently cited 
by educators outside English departments, by the business 
community, and by the public at large as evidence of a de- 
cline in the writing abilities of college students and graduates 
a^^ike. -Second, teaching students to write using the dialect 
of standard Written English appears to be one of the many 
functions expected of service-oriented composition courses 
and programs. Third, several members of the English faculty 
at the University of Texas have cited "mechanics" as a major - 
problem among English 306 students. Fourth, problems ir usage 
or, mechanics frequently point to writing problems of a more 
severe nature. 

Following procedures comparable to those used recently 
in a study of the writing of entering freshmen at SUNY-Buff^lo 
(Cooper, et al., 1979), we concentrated on three categories 
of "error,," addressed below under the headings of Punctuation, 
Grammar, and Spelling. Before presenting the results of our 
analyses of each class of errors, we will indicate the para- 
meters of these classes, providing examples of each type of 
error in each class from the essays we analyzed. 

12 



Punctuation . Punctuation errors were broken down into 
two subclasses, one including the punctuation expected at the 
ends of sentences, and one including punctuation within sen- 
tence boundaries. 

Errors in. sentence end-stop punctuation were typically 
of two kinds, the comma splice and the fragment. 

The comma splice occurs when a Writer joins two independent 
clauses with a comma, omitting the necess-iry coordinating con- 
junction. The -following group .of words contains a comma splice. 

(1) Some behavior is repressed, not admitted to the 
consciousness, often this causes mental problems. 

According to composition handbooks, the comma appearing between 
''•consciousness** and "often" is not sufficient to join the pre- 
ceding and following independent clauses. If the sentence 
wej:,e punctuated "correctly," "often" would need to follow 
the coordinating conjunction and or a semi^-colon which would 
function as a period. 

The fragment, on the other hand, fails to meet one or 
. more of the minimum requirements of sentences. Typically, a 
fragment either (1) lacks a finite verb in the predicate 
position 01* '(2) is preceded by a subordinating conjunction 
ruch as although, when , because, or if. 

Consider the following two series of words, both punctu- 
ated as sentences by E 306 students. 
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(2) Not because of the fact that he is, in reality, 
that kind of person, but because that is the ,way 
the situation dictates it. ^ 

(3) The main one being the need to be accepted. 

In example 2, both of the long clauses are governed by the 
subordinating conjunction "because," thus making them sub- 
ordinate to some independent clause not included between the 
initial capital letter and the terminal period. In example 
3, "being" is not a finite verb, thus leaving the subject, 
"one," of the series without a grammatically acceptable predicate. 

In addition to the c^mma splice and the fragment which 
result from "Errors" in punctuating sentence boundaries, other 
major punctuation errors occur within sentences themselves. 
Although writers have many opportunities for incorrectly 
punctuating within sentences, among E 306 students a few types 
*»f "witiiin sentence" punctuation errors predominate. These 
errors may result from the writer either including unnecessary 
punctuation or omitting the necessary punctuation. A few typical 
examples from the student essays will illustrate. 

(4) A friend of mine, for example, acts, so shy people 
think he is the quite [sic] type, 

(5) For instance, the love, that all of us feel at one 
time in bur lifes [sic], has the ability to bring 
two people very close- together . , . . 

(6) However it is obvious that human behavior is constantly 
changing. . , . 
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In example 4, the comma after "acts" is superfluous, serving 
no function whatsoever. In example 5, the relative clause, 
••that all of us feel at one time in our lifes/* is punctuated 
as though it were a non-restrictive clause when, in fact, it 
is a restrictive clause and should thus not be set off with 
commas. In example 6, the writer has failed to set off with 
a comma the introductory conjunctive adverb, "however,** as 
handbooks of usage direct. 

Grammatical Errors . Of the many possible types of gram- 
matical errors, six appear frequently in student writing. 
These errors are errors in verb tenses, errors in number 
agreement between a verb and its subject, errors in pronoun 
reference, errors in pronoun number agraement , and errors in 
modification in which a modifier is either misplaced or left 
dangling with no :noun-actor for it to modify. Again, examples 
from the students \ papers will help illustrate these types 
of grammatical error. 

(7) Love, which is one of the rarest emotions know to 
us, is constantly a topic of are [sic] thoughts. 

(8) Therefore, society and culture encourages this 
role-playing game. 

(9) If you meet a person and they are really nasty to 
you for no apparent reason^ yo^ will no doubt have 
harsh feelings toward that person. 

ERIC ^'^ 
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(10) By allowing extremely violent television shows 

• and movies it can be expected that our national 

crime xate will increase. . . . | 

. /' 

In 0) , the present tense '*know" appears where the past 
participial form of the verb would normall|r appear; and m 
(8) a singular verb, "encourages," is incorrectly supplied 
for a plural subject, "society and culture." In (9)', the 
plural pronoun "they" is used to refer to|a singular- entity , 
"pejrson." And in (10), "By allowing extr.temely violent tele- 
vision shows and movies" stands next to ain expletive "it" 

I / 
which cannot perform the action indicated by the verbal "allowing 

thus leaving the entire introductory par^ticipial phrase "dangling 
apart from an actor capable of "allowing." 



Spelling Errors . Finally, we counted misspelled words. As 
might be expected, both the> "high" qual^^ity and the "low" quality 

writers experienced the mpst difficulty with homonyms --words 

-A 

sounding. the same but having different meanings--such as our - 
are, there- their , their-they ' re , there- they 're , and it^s-its . 
Two other particularly troublesome sets, though not strictly 
homonymous, were then- than and affect-effect . In arriving at" 
the number of misspelled V7ords in each paper we counted a 
misspelled v;ord only once in any given paper, even though .that 
word might have been misspelled several times by the writer. 

Comparison of "High" and "Lox/' Quality Essays . Because 
there was considerable variation in the lengths of the essays 
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in both the "high" quality set and the "low" quality set, 
it was impossible to make any comparisons between the two . 
sets without some common denominators. We chose two 
common denominators, words and T-units, for each set of five 

essays. By dividing the number of errors of each 'type for 

J 

a given set of essays into the total number of words ^of the 
essays in that set; we were able to calculate the frequency 
of occurrence, in words, for each error type. Similarly, by 
dividing the number of errors of each type into the total 
number of T-units of the essays in a given set, we were able 
to calculate the frequency of error iip terms of T-units. The 
results of these calculations appear in Table 3.2 and Table 3.3. 
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Table 3.2 and Table 3.3 present the same set of raw data 
(the number of usage errors) in two different ways, one in 
terws of the mean number of words separating errors of various 
types and one in terms of the mean number of T-units separating 
the errors of various types. If we look at 'the frequency of 
.occurrence of all errors in terms of words and T-units, we see 
that the "low quality" essays exhibited an error of some type 
nearly three times as often— one every 29.39 words as opposed 
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to one every 87. 2A words or one every 2.15 T-units as opposed 
to one every 5.7 T-units--as the "high quality" essays. Some 
types of error, of course, appeared more often than others. 
For exaniple, an error in end-stop punctuation, resulting in 
either a comma splice or a fragment, occurred nearly eight 
times as often in the "low quality" essays as in the "high 
quality" essays. With regard to this particular type of 
error, it is important to note that the fragment occurred more 
often in the "high quality" essays than it did in the "low 
quality" essays. However, in every case of a fragment in a 
"high quality" essay, the fragment was the result of the writer 
creating a long terminal sentence modifier but failing to at- 
tach it to the preceding main clause with a comma. It seems 
to us that this type of punctuation error could result from- a 
writer attempting to manage a complex syntactic structure 
which the writers of the "low quality" essays sel4om attempted. 
This alone should suggest that any approach to composition which 
stresses error reduction primarily may. discourage students from 
attempting to manipulate complex syntactic structures with 
Which they are not altogether comfortable. The other type 
of punctuation error we examined, that involving either the 
omission of necessary punctuation or the inclusion of unnecessary 
punctuation, also points to a significant difference between 
the two groups of writers. Whereas the group of "low quality" 
writers simply seemed not to understand the principles of 
within-sentence punctuation and thereby exhibited many different 
such errors, most of the within-sentence punctuation errors of 



the "high quality" group resulted from the omission of commas 
after initial conjunctive adverbs, words which do not appear 
very often in the "low quality" essays. Among the grammatical 
errors, verb tense errors appear not to be a major problem 
for either group, nor does the occurrence of misplaced or 
dangling modifiers present much cause for alarm. Pronoun 
reference and pronoun agreement were, however, something of 
a problem for both groups of writers, even though a pronoun 
error occurred only about two and one-half times as often in 
the "low quality" essays as in the "high quality" essays. Yet 
there were some noticeahle differences in the kinds of pronouij 
error^ most frequently observed in both groups of essays. 
Most of the "errors" observed in the "high quality" papers 
were errors in pronoun number agreement. (We hesitate to label 
these as errors because of their frequent use in spoken English.) 
'In the "low quality" essays, the pronoun errors included ones 
involving ambiguous referents as well as number agreement. If 
we were asked to speculate about the correlation of pronouns 
with ambiguous referents to writing quality, we would suggest 
that such- errors detract from the overall clarity exhibited 
in a piece of writing. 

It would not be appropriate to end this section on error 
analysis without ,some attempt to suggest how these' data, col- 
lected from beginning E 306 students at the University o'f Texas, 
relate to data collected from grcfups of beginning college fresh- 
'men at other universities. Although few such error analyses 
were available to the investigators, the twc studies which 



were available that do report error analyses in detail pro- 
vide the bcses for some interesting comparisons. 

In order to make these comparisons we pooled error- data 
from the "high quality" and "low quality" E 306 essays in 
order to extrapolate error frequencies of various types for 
an "average" beginning E 306 student. The results of this 
pooling appear in Table 3.4 . 



Insert Table 3.4 about here. 



Given these frequencies of error, what can be said about the 
error-tendencies of beginning E 306 students? The first point 
to note is that our "hypothesized" "average" E 306 student 
commits punctuation and spelling errors at a rate more than 
twice as great as the rate with which he/she makes grammatical 
errors. The difference between these rates of punctuation- 
error frequency and spelling-error frequency on the one hand 
and grammar-error frequency on the other hand probably lies 
in the linguistic difference between spelling and punctuation, 
on the one hand, and grammar, on the other. Spelling and 
punctuation are particular to written language and are learned 
relatively late, while grammar— "good, " "standard," "sub- 
standard," or otherwise--is an inseparable part of language 
itself, something every person has before he/she attends his/ 
her first kindergarten class. Punctuation and spelling, 
properly speaking, are writing skills, artificial adjuncts 
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to language usage, and as such develop much more slowly and 
much later. Beginning E 306 students have been speaking the 
language for some seventeen or eighteen years, but they have 
been aware of the differences between oral and written dis- 
course for fewer than half of those years and have perhaps 
never been required to write regularly at any time during 
their lives. By the time one reaches the age of eighteen, 
he/she has in all probability already produced oral discourse 
in greater quantity than he/she will ever produce written 
discourse . 

These differences in error frequencies or rates are, 
of course, also reflected in the ratio of error types to the 
total number of errors observed in the sample, ratios which 
can be expressed as percentages of the total errors. Of all 
the errors observed, 417, were punctuation errors and 39.8% 
were spelling errors. Thus nearly 817, of all errors committed 
in the written discourse sample were errors that would not 
have figured at all in the oral discourse of these same stu- 
dents, thus again suggesting that these E 306 students had 
a- basically good command of important matters of usage. 

But how do these E 306 students compare with other groups 
of beginning college freshmen? Witte and Sodowsky (1977) did a 
similar analysis of the written discourse produced by beginning 
college freshmen at Oklahoma State University. For this pop- 
ulation, which in 1976 had mean ACT English, Mathematics, and 
Composite scores of 18.3, 21.3, and 20.2, respectively, Witte and 
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Sodowsky reported that punctuation errors of all types 
occurred on the average once every 91.8 words and grammar 
errors of all types once every 7*^ words ♦ • Compared to the 
E 306 freshmen in the present study, the OSU students were 
considerably less proficient in matters of usage, committing 
punctuation errprs with a 317p greater frequency than the UT 
students and grammatical errors with a frequency approximately 
75% greater than that observed in the writing samples col- 
lected from the E 306 students. It should, however, be noted 
that of the OSU population about I87o were '^developmental" or 
"remedial" students, students who wpuld be classified as "pro- 
visionals" at the University of Texas. There were no "provisio 
students in the University of Texas population we studied. 

In a study of SUNY-Buffalo beginning freshman writers 
(who, incidentally, were drawn from the top 11% of high school 
graduating classes). Cooper, et al. (1980) report on an error"" 
analysis of two sub-groups, those writing "high quality" es- 
says and those writing "low quality" essays as determined by 
a holistic evaluation similar to the ones employed in the 
present study. To draw comparisons between that group and the 
E 306 student writers, we summed the results for the two SUNY- 
Buffalo sub-groups and divided by two.. Because the results 
for the SUNY-Buffalo analysis are reported in terms of errors 
^ per 1000 words, we converted the E 306 data to that form, as 
shown in Table 3.4 . As Table 3.4 indicates, for the E 306 
students 7.42 punctuation errors occurred for every 1000 words, 
or about three punctuation errors per "average" freshman essay. 
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For the SUNY-Buffalo students, 9 punctuation errors occurred 
for each 1000 words, or 21% more often than for E 306 students. 
A similar difference between the two groups is observed when 
the respective occurrences of grammatical errors are compared. 
The SUNY-Buffalo writers committed, on the average, 4.5 gram- 
matical errors for every 1000 words, while the E 306 students 
committed 3.49 grammatical errors per 1000 words, a frequency 
297, smaller than that of the SUNY-Buffalo writers. So, too, 
with spelling: the SUNY-Buffalo freshmen misspelled about 
9.5 words per 1000 written, while the E 306 students mis- 
spelled only about 7.2 words for each 1000 produced. When all 
three categories of error are collapsed for each group, we 
find that the SUNY-Buffalo freshmen committed about 23. errors 
for each 1000-word span of text written, while the E 306 students 
committed 18.12 errors for a text of the same length. This 
higher frequency of error among SUNY-Buffalo students may, how- 
ever, be attributed to the fact that they tended to write more 
complex syntactic structures, a matter discussed in some de- 
tail in the following section of this report. Nevertheless, 

t^ie-E~40e-writers, half of v7hom were judged to be "high quality" 

writers" and half of whom V7ere judged to be "low quality" writers, 
produced approximately 27% fewer errors per 1000 words of text 
than did the beginning college freshmen atSUNY-Buf f alb . 

Although the error analyses for chese groups of beginning 
college writers-- the E 306 students, the SUNY-Buffalo students, 
and the Oklahoma State University students--are not strictly 
comparable because the writing samples were collected under 
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differing conditions' on different writing topics and be- 
cause J:he procedures for collecting, the writing samples and 
for counting the errors may have differed in some ways not 
reported, it is reasonable to infer that the E 306 students at 
the University of Texas whose writing we examined hold their 
own quite well against beginning college freshmen at other 
universities. And this speaks well of the University of Texas ' 
freshman class at large because, it must be remembered, nearly 
30% of each freshman class' at the University of Texas is given 
advance standing credit for E 306. 

3 . 2 gyntactic Analysis of E 306 Essays 

As Faigley (i979d; in press ) and Williams" (1979) have 
argued, "syntactic complexity** (or **maturity** or **fluency**) 
is in some sense a name in search of a concept, primarily be- 
cause it is impossible to say with much confidence what specifi- 
cally the indices most frequently used to calculate the^^^phenome- 
non measure. It would appear that to a great extent and to 
many researchers •*syntactic complexity** is V7hatever the indices 
used to measure it measure, a circular and operational definition 
not particularly useful in empirical research, if empirical re- 
search is ever to advance theory. Yet, on a very general level, 
**syntactic complexity** seems somehow to refer to the use or 
manipulation of syntactic structures in such a way that a writer 
is able to say more in fewer words. Thus in a very real sense 
"syntactic complexity** presupposes some notion of semantic 
density in written discourse. However, the relationship between 



the ^'syntactic'' and the "semantic" has not been explored or 
applied in empirical research, thus making many of the results 
of empirical research in this area of limited value to other 
researchers or to teachers of writing. 

While some researchers have focused their ^criticism on 
the meaning of "syntactic complexity," others have raised 
issues related to the indices most ^requently^ employed to 
measure it. For example, Brereton, et al • (1979), have raised 
questions focusing on the cross-sample reliabilities of varying 
counting procedures, thereby suggesting that results obtained 
in one study may not be usefully compared to results obtained 
in another* Raising a different issue, O'Donnell (197^) has 
pointed out that "there are no data" to suggest how cor istently 
the measures or indices most commonly employed in empi.. ical 
research measure the writing of individuals in different situ- 
ations. Witte, together with tv70 colleagues, has attempted 
to 'explore the implications of • 0' Donnell ' s observation and 
addressed, both in terms of groups and individuals, the ques- 
tion of the stability of these indices within and across dif- 
ferent modes of-vritten discourse (see Witt.fi and Davis, 1978; 
Witte, 1979; Witte and Davis, 19S0 and in press ) . To some 
extent, the research of Witte and the two Davis's focuses 
on questions implicit in a large number of previous studies-- 
e.g., Seegars (1933), Frogner (1933), Anderson (1960), Marckwort! 
and Bell (1967), Johnson (1967), Veal and Tillman (1971), San 
Jose (1972, 1974, ^1978), Perron (1976a, 1976b,. 1976c', 1977), and 
Crowhurst (1978, 1979) — all of which point to considerable 
syntactic variation across discourse of different kinds. 
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These questions and issues notwithstanding, O'Donnell \ 
(1976) and (Hunt, 1964, .1970. 1977) present evidence sug- 
gesting that some syntactic indices can be used to track - 
gross normative changes in syntactic manipulation for various 
populations. Whatever their strengths and weaknesses, differ- 
ent indices of syntactic complexity have been used regularly 
to study the oral and written discourse of students since 
LaBrant (1933) published' her s*"'dy. 

Most recently, a large number of researchers have adopted 
Hunt's (1965) ''syntactic maturity" model and its corresponding <^ 
set of indices. Hunt himself posited the use of those indices as 
developmental or normative measures. However, the model Hunt 
espouses--with its range of "complexity" spanning from the 
writing of eleir^ntary children to that of professional writers 
viho had published in Harper ' s and Atlantic *-has been interpreted 
to mean that some kind of e^quivalence exists between syntactic 
maturity or complexity, defMied in terms of Hunt's indices, 
and writing quality. Such is^ not an unreasonable into.rpreta- 
tion, given Hunt's emphasis (1965, 1970) on paraliterary dis- 
course at one end of his "developmental" continuum. Hunt's 
model and its continuum have recently been challenged on the- 
oretical grounds by Kinneavy (1979) and on empirical grounds 
by Nold and Freedman (1977), Witte (1978), Marzano (1976) and 
Faigley (1979c). 

Hunt's model of syntactic maturity or complexity is 
based on analyses of written discourse, analyses which use 
five measures or indices. Hunr and others--e.g. , O'Donnell, et al. 





as developmental indices of syntactic complexity, Others-- 
e.g., Mellon (1969), O'Hare (1973), Combs (1976) , Ney (1976), 
Mulder, et al, (1978), Daiker, Kerek, and Morenberg (1978; 
Merenberg, Daiker, and Kerek, 1978), Faigley (1979b, 1979c), 



and Stewart (1978b) --have used one or more of these five 

measures in pedagogical research to measure the effects 

of certain types of writing instruction on the writing behaviors 

- of students from the elementary to the college level • 

Although there remain several troubling issues and many 
unanswered questions in the research on the development of 
syntactic complexity or maturity, it will be useful ^o compare 
our **high'' and *'low*' quality E 306 writers to, writers of dif- 
ferent ageb studied by other researchers- In this comparison, 
we will focus attention on gross measurements of syntactic 
manipulation--mean T-unit length, mean clause length, mean 
number of clauses per T-unit, mean number of T- units per sen- 
tence, and mean sentence length--and on the occurrence of un- 
restricted sentence modifiers in the terminal and the medial' 
positions in the sentence. The gross measures are those posited 
by Hunt, while the others are based on the theoretical or 
speculative work of the late Francis Christensen (1967) and the 

/empirical work of Nold and Freedman (1977) and Faigley (1979a, 



Mean T-unit Length . Hunt (1965) introduced the T-unit, 
or '^minimal terminable unit,*' as a measure of syntactic maturity. 
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A T-unit is one independent (or main or base) clause plus 
all the subordinate elements attache! to or embedded in it. 
According to Hunt, such a measure or index is needed because 
sentence length varies so greatly within and across writers 
punctuation skill or writing style. The following according to 
passage, punctuated as a 'single sentence by one of the elementary 
students whose writing Hunt (1965, p. 20) studied, will illustate 
the unreliability of mean sentence length as a measure of syn- 
tactic maturity or complexity and will introduce Hunt's alterna- 
tive index, mean T-unit length. 

I .like the movie we sav; about Moby Dick the white 
whale the captain said if you can kill the white 
whale Moby Dick I will give this gold to the one 
that can do it and it is worth sixteen dollars they 
tried' and tried but while -they were trying they 
killed a whale and used the oil for lamps they al- 
most caught the white whale.: 

Obviously, this is not a sentence that any teacher of college 
writing would like to receive from a student. But it does 
illustrate the unreliability of sentence length as " an indicator 
of maturity or complexity in syntactic manipulation. Even if 
the several run-on, or fused, sentences were -separated with 
semi-colons, thereby making the sentence conform better to 
acceptable punctuation practice, the problem remains. But if 
the. passage were segmented into T-units , or^ ^ 'minimal terminable 
units," we would begin to get ^^nie indication of the syntactic 
maturity or complexity exhib -ed by it. 
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I like the movie we saw about Moby Dick the 
white, whale // the paptain said if you can kill 
the white whale Moby Dick I will give this gold to 
the one that can do it // and it is worth sixteen 
dollars // they tried and tried // but while 
they were trying they killed a whale and used 
the oil for lamps // they almost caught the white 
whale. // 

The units into which this passage is divided are, according to 
Hunt, ''minimal as to length"; and "each would be grammatically 
capable of being terminated with a capital letter and a period" 
(1965, p. 21). Mean T-unit length itself is calculated by 
dividing le total number of words in a passage, in this case 
67, by the total number of T-units, in this case 5. Thus 
the mean T-unit length for this, passage is 13. 4. words. 

T-units can be described with reference to the four 
traditional sentence types-- the simple, the compound, the 
complex, and the compound-complex. According to Hunt's defini- 
tion of the T-unit, simple and complex sentences would each 
h^ave one T-unit, but compound and compound -complex sentences 
would each have at least two T-units. The following sentences 
will illustrate. 

Simple Sentences 

I bought an apple. // 

Having eaten my potatoes, I ate an apple. // 
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Complex Sentences 

When I had eaten my potatoes, I ate an apple, // 
I like the movie we saw about Moby Dick, the 
white whale. / / 

Compound Sentences 

I ate my potatoes // and then I ate an apple, // 
^ Jeff brought home a school assignment, //but he 
went to Barry's house to play'. // 

Com pound- Complex Sentences 

After I ate my potatdes, I ate an apple, // and 
then I went outside to play. // 
The woman who had red hair broke her leg // and 
the black-haired man broke his arm. // 

As an index of syntactic maturity or complexity, the T-unit, 
according to Hunt, *'has the advantage of preserving all the 
subordination achieved by the sttident, and all of his cobrdina- 
tion betweenwords and phrases and subordinate clauses/* Hunt 
continues : 

« r 

Slicing a theme into these units does destroy the 
student's coordination between main clauses, or, more 
accurately, between T-units. • . . But to do so is 
a gain rather than a loss, if one is searching for 
an index of maturity. For it has been shown that 
certain fourth graders destroy the significance of 
sentence length by their tendency to string T-units 
together endlessly vth and after and , forgetting 
to use periods. li. fact, coorc' nation with and 

Co 
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between T-units is an index of immaturity sig- 
nificant for grade at the .01 level. So such 
destruction is merciful. (Hunt, 1965, pp. 21-22) 

Excessive coordination of independent clauses and inadequate 
subordinatibn of one idea to another are, of course, two 
problems which also appear in the written discourse of some 
college freshmen, even though both problems may be less pro- 
nounced for the older group than for elementary students. 
Nevertheless, for a given population, the longer mean T-unit 
length is, the greater seems the probability that the writers 
"have been able to subordinate less important ideas to those 
expressed in main or independent clauses. Another-^easure 
of syntactic maturity or complexity, the ratio of T-units to total 
clauses, may, however, be a better indicator of this phenomenon 
than mean T-unit length'. 

Mean Clause Length . Mean T-unit lengtji^ gives some indica- 
_ tion of how writers put together ideas in minimum sentences. 

\ 

Mean clause length, on the other hand, gives some indication 
o^ the relative semantic complexity or density of both dependent 
and independent clauses within sentences. Mean^- clause length 
is calculated by using procedures similar to those for slashing 
passages into T-units. If the **Moby Dick** passage, which was 
initially slashed into T-units, were also slashed to indicate 
the mmiber of dependent or subordinate clauses,* it would look 
like this: ' 
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I like -^tlTS^ovie / we saw about Moby Dick' the 
white whale // the captain said / if you can 
kill the white whale Moby Dick / I will give 
this gold to the one / that can do it // and 'it is 
worth sixteen dollars // they tried and tried // • 
but / while they were trying they killed a whale 
and used the oil for lamps // they almost caught 
the white whale // 

To the five T-units (marked with "//") into, which we initially 
divided the se'ntence, we have added five divisions to mark the 
dependent clauses. These divisions are marked with a 
Thus we have divided the sentence into its ten clauses, five 
independent and five dependent or subordinate. By dividing 
the total number of words of the passage (67) by the total V 
number of clauses. (10) ^ we are able to calculate the mean clause 
length for the entire passage--in this case, 6.7 words. 

Subordination Index . As we have pointed out, the total 
number of clauses, dependent, and independent, in the passage 
is 10 and that tEe to%al number of T-units"^is 5.* To calculate 
the subordination index, the ratio of independent clauses to 
total clauses, we simply . divide the total number of clauses 
by the total number of T-units . For the "Moby Dick" passage, 

♦ 

we find that on the average each T-unit contains two clauses, 
one of which is an independent clause. Thus we observe a 1-to-l 
ratio of independent to dependent clauses. Calculating this 
ratio gives us some notion of une amount of clausal subordination 
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in a given passage or group of passages. Indirectly, and in 
conjunction with mean T-uhit length and mean clause length, 
^this ratio also suggests the amount or depth of embedding. That 
is to say, it gives some indication of the number of clauses 



reduced to less-than-clause status that have been embedded in 
both the T-units and the clauses. 

Coordinat ion- Wi thin-Sentence Index . As vze have pointed 
out, the lengths of sentences can vary considerably according 
to punctuation skill and writing style. Thus any index which 
is based on sentence length must be viewed with reservations. 
However, the amount of coordination among independent clauses 
does indicate something of the development of syntactic control: 
younger writers tend to coordinate more independent clauses 
within sentences than older writers do. For the "Moby Dick'* 
passage, calculating this index allows us to quantify the obvious 



heavy coordination within the sentence, and the v/riter's lack 
of punctuation skill. For this passage, we find a coordination- 
within-sentence ratio of 5 to 1, that is, 5 T-units per sentence. 



length, mean clause length, or mean number ax clauses per T-unit 
anything about the syntactic abilities of ^riters. But sentence 
length does suggest some, developmental trends and has been used 



(see Marckworth and Bell, 1967) to distinguish among many kinds' 
of discourse produced by skilled writers, discourse ranging 
from mystery fiction to government documents. 



Mean^ Sentence Length . As should be appar^t, mean 
sentence length tells us less precisely ■ than .^ither mean T-unit 
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It should be pointed out that these five indices relate 
to one another mathematically in the following way. By multi- 
plying mean clause length by the mean number of clauses per 
T-unit, one arrives at the mean number of words per T-unit; 
and if one mult.iplies the mean length of T-units by the mean 
number of T-units per sentences, one arrives at the mean number 
of words per sentence. Thus the following simple formula ob- 
tains and can be used to checK the accuracy of the calculations 
for these five -indices of syntactic maturity or complexity. 

W/C X C/T = W/T X T/S = W/S 

It should, however, be pointed out that the numbers appearing 

in tables are frequently rounded numbers, so that the possibility 

of some differences does exist. 

Free Modifiers . In addition to Hunt's indices of syntactic 
maturity or complexity is a set of measures identified by the 
late Franci& Chris tensen, Christensen' s work has been accessibly 
anthologized in Notes Toward a New Rhetoric (1979) , the current ^ 
edition of which lists Francis Christensen and Bonniejean Christensen 
as co-authors but which contains nine important essays by the 
former and only three non-essential, prefatory sentences by the 
latter. Christensen' s generative rhetoric of the sentence, with 
its emphasis on the cumulative sentence, is important to the 
study of syntactic structures in written discourse. The cumu- 
lative sentence, as Christensen defines it, is a sentence v/hose 
movement from beginning to end is typified by additions to the 
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base clause or main clause, additions which function as non- 
restrictive modifiers placed either before, within, or after 
the base clause/ Chris t6nsen called these additions "free 
modifiers"; and in grammatical terms they can take several 
different forms: participial, infinitive, adjective, and 
prepositional phrases; absolutes and appositives; and non- 
restrictive clauses marked either with a subordinating con- 
junction or a relative pronoun. 

These non-restrictive additions to base clausea can be 

\ 

illustrated as follows: 

Participial Phrase 

One of the most common free modifiers is the participial 
phrase, consisting, of a series of words 
introduced by the "-ing" or "ed" form of 
a verb . 

Infinitive Phrase ' - * 

The principal reason for adding free modifiers 
to a base clause is to add information or 
content economically , to say more in fewer words . 

Adjective Phrase 

The free modifier, lonp, or short , adds specificity 
to the base clause. 

Prepositional Phrase 

The cumulative sentence, with its free modifiers , 
can be quite long. 
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Absolute Construction 

The cumulative sentence, its free modifiers 
often placed to the right of the verb , 
seems to deliver its sense as it moves 
along. 

Appositive Construction 

I like the movie we saw about Moby Dick, the 
white whale . 

Non-Restrictive Relative Clause 

Short relative clauses, which often add non - 
essential information tCa sentence , can 
easily be reduced to prepositional phrases. 

Non'-Restrictive Clause Marked with a Subordinating 
Conj unction 

Free modifiers, because they can significantly 

alter the rhythm of a sentence , are fre- 

} 

i 

quently used to achieve cettain stylistic 
effects. 

It is important to note that the procedures adopted for counting free 
modifiers demand that they be punctuated correctly, that is, 
<^ set off by one or more commas from the rest of the sentence. 

These procedures thus make the use of free modifiers in syntactic 
analysis as much a test of punctuation skill as it is a test of syntactic 
manipulation. 

Fr ee modifiers, of the ty^os noted, have been found to pre- 
dict a significant percentage of the variance among the quality 



scores assigned holistically to groups of essays. Nold and Freedman 
(1977), -for example, showed that 12% of the variance in the holistic 
scores assigned to essays written by Stanford Universtiy freshmen 
was predicted in a regression analysis by the percentage of total 
words in final free modifiers, those added to the ends of sentences. 
Faigley (1979c), using similar statistical techniques, drew similar 
conclusions in his study of the writing of University of North 
Dakota freshmen, showing that 16% of the variance among quality 
scores was predicted by the percentage of T~units with final free 
modifier^,. Elsewhere, Faigley (1979a) compared the writing , of , 
his North Dakota freshmen to that anthologized in Hall and Emblen's 
A Writer' s Reader (1976) ^n the b^asis of words appeari>ig in initial, 
medial, and final free modifiers. The results of this comparison 
appear in Table 3.5 . The fact that the figures for the Hall-Emblen 



Insert Table 3.5 about here. 



writers include analyses for several kinds of discourse — narration, 
description, exgpsition, and argumentation — should indicate the 
importance of examining the occurrence of free modifiers in the 
written discourse of E 306 students. -^..^ 

When we examined the "high" and "low" quality essays of E 306 
students in terms of these syntactic features — whether those identi- 
fied by Christensen or those identified by Hunt — we had followed 
certain procedures and rules to insure consistency. These procedures 
and rules are those used by the Miami University investigators 
(Morenberg, et al., 1978) and by Faigley (1979c). 
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Comparison of "High" and "Low" Quality Essays ^ With the 
Hunt indices of syntactic "maturity" and the Christensen free 
modifiers used as the criterion variables, how do the J:wo groups 
of E 306 essays compare? 

First, a comparison of the two groups based on Hunt's five 
indices of syntactic maturity or 'complexity. The relevant data 
for this comparison are sununarized in Table 3.6 . As Table 3.6 



Insert Table 3.6 about here. 



indicates, the average T-unit length of the "high" qua'lity E 306 
essays is 1.64 words longer th^n the average T-unit of the "low"" 
quality es^ys. That is to say/ the writers of the "high" quality 
essays wrote, on the average, ' T-units which were a little over 
12% longer than those found in the "low" quality essays. .The 
clauses of the "high" quality essays, were also larger; in fact, 
they were, on the average, 1.81 words or 24.2% longer than the., 
clauses found in the "low" quality essays. As should be expected, 
the differences in mean T-unit length and mean clause length are 
reflected in mea,n sentence length, with the sentences of the 
"high" quality essays running some 6.7% longer than the sentences 
of the "low" quality essays. Similar differences, but in the 
opposite direction, also obtain 'for the other two indices, mean 
number of clauses per T-unit and mean number of T-units per sentence. 
The "high" quality essays exhibited, on the average, nearly 11% 
fewer clauses per T-Qnit and about 5.1% fewer T-units per sentence 
»than did the the "low" quality essays. 
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Apart from the obvious differences in the length or num- 
ber of particular features, what do these differences tell us 
about the writing of the two groups of st^idents?'' The answer 
to this question must be somewhat speculative in nature be- 
ca- se the indices used to calculate these differences actually 
tell us very little that will allow us to c. -v. .unt precisely 
for the syntactic structures the better writers used to lengthen 
their T-units, Ci ausesV ancT sentences and to reduce the number 
of clauses per T-u.iit and t .e number of T-units per sentence. 

The longer T-units and, to some extent, the longer sen- 
tences may Indicate that the better writers were able to con- 
trol more information per independent clause than wore the 

poorer writers. 

Consider the following series of T-ynits, keeping in 
-mind that the T-unit can be ^' immature ly" (and, in some cases, 
artificially) lengthened. 

(1) The woman, who had red hair, fell down. (8 words) 

(2) .The woman having red hair fell down. (7 words) 

(3) The woman with red hair fell down. (7 words) 

(4) The red-headed woman fell down. "(6 words) 

Most would probably agree that all four of these T-units say 
the same thing, deliver the same content; yet they differ 

& 

from one another with respect to the syntactic structure each 



employs to delivered portion of that content. In question 
here'ls, of course, the embedded sentence "The woman had, red 
hair," That embedded sentence ?s realized differently at 
the surface level in each of the T-units, /In T-unit (1) the ^ 



(3) , the form of a prepositional phrase; and in T-unit (4), 
the form of a pre-nominal adjective, T-units (2), (3), and 

(4) , all employ structures which, in effect, reduce the rela- 
tive clause of T-unit (1) to less- than-clause status. Through- 
such clause reductions, writers are able to reduce the total 
number of words required to deliver a given content, thus enabling 
them to say more in fewer words. Although Hunt's indices do 

nbt tell us whether the writers of the "low" quality E 306 es- 
says actually used relative clause^^ where embedded participial 
or prepositional phrases or pre-nominal adjectives would have^ 
been more economical, we suspect that the better E 306 writers 
tended more often than did their counterparts to use the more 
economical embeddings and clause reductions, a suspicion partially 
confirmed by the fewer average number of "clauses per T-unit" 
observed in the "high" (quality E 306 essays. 

These types of clause reductions more than likely also ac- * 
count for the longer clciuses of the "hign" quality essays. The 
same four T-units cited above provide support for this con- 
jecture. Consider, for example, T-unit (1) , With the embedded 
relative clause, the mean length of the two clauses in this 



embedded sentence takes the form of a relative clause; in 




T-unit (2), the form of a paiticipial phrase; in T-unit 
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T-unit is 4 words. Now consider T-units (2), (3), and (4), 
each of which exhibits a different clause reduction so that 
each T-unit contains but one clause, the independent or base 
clause* If wv. calculate the clause length for each of these 
three T-units /we find that it ^is identical to the T-unit ' 
length, or 7 words, 7 words, and 6 words, respectively. Thus 
our three clause reductions have the new effect of lengthening 
the average clause length in each case while, at the same time, 
reducing the length of the T-unit • 

Now if we take this kind of economical clause lengthening 
to be *:ypical of the writing of the better E 306 students, 
then we are able to account for the longer- T-units of- the 
better E 306 writers. There are primarily two v^ays by which 
a T-unit can be lengthened, either by adding subordinate clauses 
to it or by embedding reduced clauses into it. Since the **high** 
quality essays exhibit fewer clauses per T-unit tnan do the 
"low** quality essays, it is reasonable to infer that the better 
E 306 writers tended to embed a larger number of reduced clauses 
into the base or independent clause of the average T-unit than 
did the poorer writers. Because the clauses the better 
writers tended also to be longer, it is also reasonable 'to infer 
that even in some subordinate clauses, the better writers em- 
bedded reduced-clause structures, such as prepositional and 
participial phrases and pre-nominal adjectives. 

We have not, of course,* discussed all the syntactic structures 
that \^n:iters have at their disposal to lengthen T-units and 
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clauses. Nor shall we. But we will name a few of those 
ccmmonly employed by college freshmen: coordinate subjects, 
coordinate predicates, serial constructions, ellipses, and 
single-word adverbs. VJe have, on the other hand, devoted 
considerable attention to several non-restrictive phrases 
and clauses which qualify as "free modifiers," each of which 
can serve to lengthen substantially a T-unit or a clause. 

To the occurrence^ of these "free modifiers" in Lfie "high" 
and "low" quality E 306 essays we now turn our attention. For 
each of our two groups of essays, we calculated the percentage 
of total words used as free modifiers and the percentage of 
total T-units displaying ofte or more free modifiers. ^These 
data are surama'rized as Table 3.7 and Table 3.8 . 
f 



Insert 


Table 
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about 


here . 
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/ Table 3.7 and Table 3.8 reflect differences between the 
•'high** and •'low'* quality K 306 essays similar to those we ob- 
served with reference to Hunt's five indices. In fact, we 
can assume that the differences between the two groups of es- 
says observed with reference to Hunt's indices can be accounted 
for by the differences in occurrence of free modifiers in the 
two groups. As Table 3.7 indicates, over 10%% of the total 
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number of words in the five "high" quality essays were em- 
ployed by the bettev writers in "free modifiers," while only . 
less than 6% of the total words of the "low" quality essays 
appeared in "free modifiers." The words in the "high" quality 
essays appearing in free modifiers were distributed across 
the three categories of "initial," "medial," and "final," with 
39.1%, 15.2%, and 45.7% of the total words used as free 
modifiers falling into the respective categories. In contrast, of 
all the words appearing in free modifiers in the "low" quality 
essays, none was found in the "initial" position, 28.3% were 
found in the "medial" position, . and 71.7% were found in the 
"final" position. Not only, then, were there fewer words, 
relatively speaking, in the free modifiers of the "low" quality 
essay? than in the free modifiers of the "high" quality essays, 
but those words were distributed across the categories in en- 
tirely different ways. In terms of the percentage of T-units 
having' free modifiers, the difference between the tV70 groups 
of essays is equally remarkable. As Table 3.8 indicates, while 
28.44% of the T-units in the "high" ctiality essays contained 
fr«e modifiers, only 10.1% of the T-units in the "low" quality 
essays contained them. Differences between the two groups 
*;ith reference to the distribution of free modifiers across 
the categories--initial, medial, and f inal--necessarily com- 
plement the distribution calculated previously in terms of 
percentages of total number of words. 

What do these observed differences between the two groups 
of essays tell us about the writing behaviors of their authors? 
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Actually, they tell us a great deal. From these data on the 
occurrence of free modifiers, it is possible to infer that a 
significant portion of the difference between the two groups of 
essays along the dimensions of Hunt's five indices is accounted 
for by the greater incidence of free modifiers in the ''high'* 
quality E 306 essays/ We can also infer that these differences 
are probably attributable to the heavier reliance, in the "high** 
quality E 306 essays, on relatively sophisticated syntactic 
"Structures, structures which do not— appear with regul-ari-trjrin- - _ - 
the discourse of less skilled writers. Table 3.5 supports 
this inference: it is these very structures, the ones con- 
stituting the corpus of free modifiers discussed earlier, which 
seem to distinguish the written discourse of accomplished, 
highly skilled writers from that of less' accomplished, less 
skilled writers. As far as our two groups of E 306 writers 
are concerned, the writers of the "high" quality essays appear 
to be closer to the "norms" for the. accomplished, skilled writers 

How do these University of Texas E 306 students compare 
with other writers, both of the same age and of different ages? 
As we suggested^ earlier , considerably more data for making 
such a comparison i?.re available for Hunt's five indices than 
for free modifiers. In fact, it is possible to illustrate 
Lhe relative standings of the E 306 'students along normative 
or developmental continua for each of'^the five indices of syn- 
tactic maturity which Hunt identified. To show these standings, 
we have plotted the "pooled" scores of the "highV and "low" 
quality E 306 essays along side the scores reported for different 
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grbups of writers in other studies. These data appear in Table 3. 



Insert Table 3.9 about here. 



As Table 3.9 shows, the averages for the E 306 writers fit 
reasonably well into the overall pattern of development for 
y^AlJ^^^'^3J^&j^& ability from third graders to 

"skilled adults" who had published non-fiction professionally. 
For the E 306 writers, mean T-unit length and mean sentence 
length each exceed slightly the comparable means for Hunt's 
twel Tch graders^ But th'e mean clause length for the E 306 
writers is somewhat less, 0.27 words, than that for Hunt's 
twelfth graders. The mean number of clauses per T-unit is, 
however, larger than that for Hunt's twelfth graders, as is 
the mean number of T-units per sentence. Not only do the means 
for the E .306 writers tend to follow developmental trends set 
by the younger writers studied by Hunt and O'Donnell, et al . , 

but they also anticipate the further development along these 

\ 

dimensions exhibited by professional writers. The mean length 
of the E 306 T-units is shown to be shorter than the mean for 
the professional writers studied by Cooper, et al., Faigley, 
and Hunt^. Similarly, the clauses which these same professional 
writers* produced were longer thsn-s^hose" produced by the E 306 
writers. A less clear developmental pattern is-, however, ob- 
served with respect to the mean number of clauses per T-unit, 
although one might argue that the level of clausal embedding 
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within T-units reaches its maximum around the twelfth grade. 
The longer sentences of Hunt's professional writers not un- 
expectedly parallel the occurrence of longer T-units and 
clauses for the same group. As for the mean number of T-units 
per sentence, an indicator of the amount of coordination among 
main or independent clauses within sentences, it would seem 
that a good deal of such coordination appears in the written 
discourse of fourth graders, somewhat less in that of eighth 
graders, and considerably less in the writing of twelfth 
graders. However, beyond the twelfth grade, it would appear 
that writers once again begin using more coordinate main 
clauses, but not nearly so many as they did as eighth graders. 
All of this is to say that with the possible exception of mean 
cj.ause length and mean number of clauses per T-unit, the writ- 
ers of the "high" and "low" quality E 306 essays tend to write 
very much as they would be expected to write. The shorter 
clauses and the larger number of clauses per T-unit would, how- 
ever, seem to indicate that as a group the E 306 writers are 
perhaps a little behind their counterparts at other universities 
in their ability to embed reduced clauses in the sentences 
they write. However, it should be pointed out that with a 
sample size of 10„ one or two students writing significantly 
fewer words per clause and significantly more clauses per T-unit 
than the norm for his/her age group could easily skew the data. 

We can also highlight a few differences between the E 306 
writers and their counterparts at other universities. In com- 
parison with Faigley's North Dakota freshmen and Stewart's 
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New Brunswick freshmen, the E 306 students seem to write T-units 
of about the length one would expect. However, the T-units 
of the E 306 students do seem significantly shorter than those 
of Cooper, et al.'s SUNY-Buffalo freshmen and Sodowsky and 
Witte's Oklahoma freshmen. These differences can, perhaps, 
be explained in terms of the apparent higher ability level. of 
the SUNY-Buffalo freshmen and in terms of the various writing 
assignments used to elicit the written discourse from the vari- 
ous populations. As we have pointed out, a number of researchers 
have shown considerable variability in such length factors 
for discourse written in different modes; and it is known, for 
example, that the writing assignment used in the SUNY-Buffalo 
study elicited discourse of an argumentative nature while 
the E 306 and the North Dakota assignments encouraged students 
to support a central idea by drawing on their personal experience, 
usually expressed in the narrative and/or descriptive modes. 
The clauses of the pooled E 306 essays were also shorter than 
those found in the written discourse of the four other groups 
of college freshmen listed in Table 3.9 . And the mean number 
of clauses per T-unit for the E 306 students was greater than 
for two other groups of college freshmen. Although we believe 
both findings indicate that the E 306 students should probably 
be reducing some of the clauses they write, we also believe 
that part of this difference may be attributable to the dif- 
ferent writing assignments and part attributable to the fact 
that the University of Texas exempts nearly 30% of its freshman 
population from E 306. This exemption policy prevented us 
from examining the writing of the best • students entering the 
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University of Texas as freshmen during the Fafl' of 1978, 
students whose abilities probably compare favorably to those 
of Stanford and SUNY-Buffalo freshmen. 

In contrast to a plethora of studies using Hunt's five 
indices, only three studies were available that examined the 
occurrence of free modifiers in the writing of college fresh- 
men; and only two of these three present their data in a form 
which lends them to comparison with the data for E 306 studeiits. 
The relevant data from these two f ,cudies--Faigley ' s (1979a) 
study of North Dakota freshmen and Nold and Freedman's (1977) 
study of Stanford University freshmen--and the relevant data 
for the E 306 students appear in Table 3.10 . 



Insert Table 3.10 about here. 



Table 3.10 indicates that in comparison with the University 
of North Dakota entering freshmen, the E 306 students use the 
syntactic structures which constitute the set cT free modifiers 
at a substantially higher rate. In fact, the beginning E 306 
students used 21.5% more words ' in final free modifiers than 
did their counterparts at the University of North Dakota. With 
regard to th^ percentage of total T-units which included free 
modifiers in the final position, the E 306 students used free 
modifiers in 43 . 37o more T-unitf^ than did the North Dakota 
freshmen. In comparison with the Stanford University freshmen, 
the E 306 students used 23.4% fewer words in medial free 
modifiers but 54.3% more words in final free modifiers. Because 
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the three writing topics used to elicit the data on which these 
figures are based varied considerably, it is difficult to in- 
terpret the meaning of these comparative figures. However, it 
v;ould seem that E 306 writers do use free modifiers at a rate 
which appears not to be below the rate of use by other begin-- 
ning college freshmen. Nevertheless, one look at Table 3,5 
would suggest that E 306 writers have a long way to go before 
the frequency of occurrence of free modifiers in their writing 
approaches that of the professional writers anthologized in 
Hall and Emblen's A Writer's Reader (1976). 

Although the foregoing analysis of syntax in the written 
discourse of 10 E 306 students {ls by no means an exhaustive 
one nor a statistically sophisticated one, we hope that it 
does present data which will enable sound decisions v;ith 
respect to the kinds of instruction these students seem to 
need in their E 306 classes. We, however, will not discuss 
pedagogical strategies until we have, presented all of our analy- 
ses of the ''high'' and "low" quality E 306 papers and the re- 
sults of the five principal and the five derivative comparisons. 

3,3 The Occurrence of First-Person and Second-Person Pronouns 
. i n "High" and "Low" Quality Essays 

In the previous sections we distinguished between the 
"high and "low" E 306 essays on the basis of error frequencies 
and syntactic complexity. In this brief section, we will 
present another distinction, this one based on the frequency 
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of occurrence of first-person and second-person pronouns, 
On the basis of Lunsford's analysis of essays written for the 
British Columbia English Placement test (1979), we anticipated 
that E 306 essays with low holistic scores would use more 
first- and second-person pronouns than essays with high holistic 
scores . 

The relevant data for this comparison are summarized in 
Table 3^,11 and Table 3.12 . As Table 3.11 indicates, first-. „ 



person pronouns constitute about one-half of one pei^ent of 
the total words in the "high" quality E 306 essays and nearly 
one percent of the total words in the "low" quality essays. 
Converted into frequency of occurrence, these percentages mean/ 
according to Table 3.12 , that the writers of the "high" quality 
essays used some form of the first-person pronoun once every 201.75 
words or once every 13.19 T-units, while the writers of the "low" 
quality essays used a first-person pronoun once every 112,67 words 
or once every 8.25 T-units. Thus in terms of word-frequency 
only, the writers of the "low" quality E 306 essays used a 
first-person pronoun approximately 79% more often than did the 



writers of the "high" quality essays. The differences between 



Insert Table 3.11 about here. 
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these two groups of E -306 essays are even more striking in 
terms of the occurrence of second-person pronouns. Table. 3 .11 
indicates that of all the words in the ''high** quality essays, 
only 0.06 of one percent of them were second per son<. pronouns , 
while 3.557o of the words in the ''low'' quality essays fell in- 
to that category. Table 3.12 expresses this noteworthy dif- 
ference between the two groups in two additional ways. For 
the "high" quality essays, a- second-person pronoun appears 
once every 1,614 words or once every 105.5 T-units; but for the 
"low" quality essays, a second-person pronoun appears once 
every 28.17 words or once every 2.06 T-units. In terms of the 
frequency of occurrence in words, this means that the writers 
of the "low" quality essays used some form of the second-person 
pronoun 49 times as often as did the v;riters of the "high" 
quality essays. 

These differences are klso reflected in the combined oc- 
currence of first-person pronouns and second-person pronouns 
in the two groups of essays. According to Table 3.11 , less 
than six-tenths of one percent of the words in the "high" 
quality essays were either first- or second-person pronouns, 
while nearly 4%% of the words in the "low" quality essays were. 
This difference is similarly reflected in Table 3.12 . In the 
"high" quality essays, a first- or second-person pronoun ap- 
peared once every 197.33 words or once every 11.72 T-units. In 
contrast, in the "low" quality essays, some form of the first- 
or second-person pronoun appeared once every 22.53 words or 
once every 1.65 T-units. Thus in terms of the frequency of 
occurrence in words, the writers of the "low" quality essays 
used a first- or second-person pronoun almost eight tiines as 
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often as did the writers of the •'high*' quality essays. 

^VJe do not know, of' course, whether the occurrence of 

first- and second-person pronouns is a predictor of writing 

quality, in these ten essays or in essays of other college 

freshmen. That could only be established through the analysis 

of a sample considerably larger than the 10 essays we arialyzed 

and through the application of sophisticated regression analyses 

-of -the resultrant raw data". ""However, ~~these diTferences between * 

the ''high" and "low" quality essays may be compatible with what 

other researchers and theorists . have had to say about the vjriter- 

audience relationship in written discourse, a ^relationship 

which has been a majoB concern to rhetoricians from classical 

antiquity to the present. Modern-day discourse theorists- -whether 

interested principally in poetics as in the case of Jakobson 

i' > ' ' 

(1960) or in rhetoric as in the cas^ of Moffett (1968) or 

Britton (1975) --generally agree with the concepts of discourse 
component interaction express^ed in Kinneavy's (1971) communi- 
cation triangle. Kinneavy holds that the function of a piece 
of written discourse is determined by the primary emphasis of 
the piece, on the writer (self-expression), the audience (per- 
suasion), the subject matter (reference discourse), or the 
medium (literary). Moffett treats the functions of discourse 
in terms of the possible interactions which can exist among 
the "I" (writer), the "you" (audience), and the "it" (the sub- 

A 

ject matter). Moffett's discussion these interactions in terms 
of the three classes of personal pronouns in the English 
language is germane to this analysis. 



Britton adds another dimension, both implicit and explicit ^in 

Kinneavy's model, that of physical and psychological ^ distance 

betv;een the writer and his/her audience. Without developing 

our notion to the extent it deserves, we hypothesize that 

the greater oc^rrence of first- and setond-person pronouns 
t , ■if' » 

in the ''low*' quality £,306 essay's on this topic suggests 

that these writers, and we are here yrawing' on Britton 's 
Piaget-informed analy^ses of the writing of British school- 
children, have not yet developed the ability to abstract them- . 
selves from either their audiences or their subject matters. 
That is to say, "the occurrence of first- and second-person 
pronouns in uhe **low** quality E 306 essays suggests that the 
world view of these students is still very much an egocentric 
one. This is not to imply anything denegrating^ -about these 
writers; it is^ only to suggest that psychologically they have 
yet to develop as much as their counterparts who wrote the 

igh** quality essays. Given the time and the proper encourage 
ment, their writing will become less egocentric when occassion 
demands, just as surely as their T-units and clauses will grow 
longer as they, the students, grow older. 

3.4. Te xt Cohesion 

Each , of the three previous analyses has provided insight 
into te: ual'* differences between stv dent essays rated high 
and Inw .n qiLaiAty* bu t no ne indicates that we will be abl^ ' 

-to characterize adequately the quality of essays on the b^sis 

/' 

" ■ , ■ . - . .9.1 / 
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of features at and be^ow the sentence level. While the sen- 
tence may be the basic uni\^of communication, it is important 
in written texts only insofar as it relates to the context' 
of the \^hole discoursft. 

lyrepetition is any measure of the importance a particula 
group attaches to a g^vor concept, then the problems associated 
with coherence in the' writing of college freshmen represent one 
of the major concerns of composition teachers and textbook 
writers alike. To some extent, this concern with coherence 
results from inadequate materials' and methods for teaching it; 
and to some extent, it results from' a general ignorance of the 
many devices writers have at their disposal for achieving co- 
herence in extended discourse. 

It seems to us that the state of the art is partly at- . 
tributable to the considerable attention composition researcher 
and teachers devote to matters which can be discussed almost 
exclusively in terms of sentence- level operations and features. 
Punctuation and grammar , ins truction, which often warrant a. 
good deal of time in the classroom, is focused within the 
boundaries of a sentence, unless the teacher not intelligently 
regards paragraphing as a punctuation skill. Similarly, mat- 
ters of style are most often treated with reference to sentence- 
level syntactic -structures or lexical choices within sentences • 
--all this in spite of the composition teacher's goal of teach- 
ing students to write units of discourse extending beyond the 
sentence, and even bfeyond the paragraph. 



V/hen coherence is taughL', it is usually taught in one 
of three ways: by presenting examples for the purpose of 
distinguishing between the concept of unity and the concept 
of coherence; by imploiirig students to use traditional transition 
ai words such as conjunctive adverbs between their sentences; 
and by impressing upon student writers the importance of thesis 
statements, topic sentences, logical patterns, development of 
ideas, support, specific details, etc. Of course, all of 
these strategies and concepts are to one degree or another 
useful, because they approach the idea of text from the stand- 
point -of a semantic unit, as an e::tended series of meanings 
whose components must somehow be made to relate to one another. 
Yet problems or coherence persist in the writing of many col- 
lege freshmen, primarily because (we think) such strategies 
and concepts as those detailed above, while at some point 
generally useful and usefully applicable, do not point students 
and their teachers to specific devices they need to achieve 
or to teach coherence in an extended discourse. 

Others have, of course, recognized the inadequacies of 
these traditional concepts and strategies. An^ several recent 
composition researchers have formulated alternative concepts 
and strategies. A few examples, not an exhaustive survey, 
follow. During the mTd-1960's, Christensen (1965) extended 
his notion of a generative rhetoric of the sentence to include 
a generative rhetoric of the paragraph. Christensen maintained 
that when beginning transitional sentences are excluded, most 
paragraphs move from a general semantic level to increasingly 
more specific semantic levels. Thus following the most g^nerftl 



sentence--the "topic" sentence--subsequent/ sentences exist 
at a lower level of generality relative to the "topic" sen-, 
tence. Within a given paragraph, a non-topic sentence could 
thus be coordinate or subordinate in level of generality to 
the preceding sentence. Here is an example of such a para- 
graph, its topic sentence labeled "(1)" to indicate the 
higher level of generality and the subsequent sentences marked 
with larger numbers to show th'^ir lower .levels of generality 
relative to the topic sentence. 

(1) ■ 

(2) 
(2) 

(3) 



^4) 



(3) 
(3) 



All sentences not labeled "(1)" exist at a lower level of 
semantic generaiTity Khan sentence. (1); that is to say, they 
are subordinate in meaning to sentence (1) . "^n this sequence 
the sentences labeled "(2)" are coordinate in meaning to one 
another, whereas the sentences labeled "(3)" and "(4)" are 
suboiuinate in"meaning to the sentences labeled "(2)." And 
so on. Grady (1971), D'Angelo (1974), and Wittig (1975) have 
extended to the essay Christensen' s idea of semantic levels 
of generality in the sentence and the paragraph. 

While Grady, D'Angelo, and Wittig make important applica- 
tions of Chris tensen's theory to larger .nits of discourse, the 

riters do not actrally advance the theory itself. However, 
:.arrfalt ' (1968) and Pitkin (1969) do. Karrfalt, taking . 

6>; 



issue with Christenseri ' s contention that paragraphs progress- 
to successively lower | levels of generality, observes that some 
sentences'in some paragraphs extend the meaning of a pre- 
vious sentence to a higher level of generality. In this, 
Kajrrfalt anticipates i>itkin's concept of superordination. Pitkin 
identifies, on the basis of function within the whole discourse, 
hierarchically ordered semantic "blocs" of-^ thought, which may 
well extend beyond the boundaries of paragraphs but which do 
not necessarily extenia beyond the boundaries of, say, a sub- 
ordinate clause in a given sentence. Pitkin argues that 
within the context of the whole discourse, "these "blocs" are 
related to one another through coordination, through complementa- 
tion (as in a ca-use-to-ef feet pattern) , through subordination 
(as in a classification pattern where the first "bloc" presents- 
the distinguishing features of a class and a second "bloc" 
specifies members of that class), or through si.perordination 
(the opposite of subordination and where the semantic movement 
is, for example, from the specific instances to^the general 
c3ass). Pitkin's theory of discourse "blocs" is compatible 
with that of Rodgers (1966, 1967) who notes, quite rightly, 
that "paragraphs are not composed; they are discovered" and 
that a given s.-mantic unit of discourse may span several semantic 
chunks indented as paragraphs. . • 

Also important to discovering principles of coherence 
and of arrangement in texts are the ideas advanced by the 
tagmemicists. Drawing on the linguistic theories of Kenneth 
' Pi"ke (1964-a, 19&4b, 1965, 1967), Becker and Young have studied 
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paragraph structure in terms of certain functional semantic 
slots which they kee as constituting semantic- patterns when 
they are combined in paragraphs. Becker (1965) proposes three 
such patterns, each consisting of i. 70 or more functional slots 
--the QA (ques tiori- answer ) , the PS (problem-solution), and the > 
TRI (topic-restricpion-illustration)--dnd the various possible 
combinations and permutations of these three basic types. The- ' 
underlying, theory and the implications of this system' for 
• analyzing paragraphs are elaborated by Young and Becker- (1965) 
elsewhere. 

i ' ' ' * 

Now spanning several disciplines, research in text com- 
prehension and procluction has established that syntactic structures 
*are formed relatively late in production and* forgotten early 
in comprehension. Consequently, much' empirical research in dis- 
course comprehensibn and many theoretical models of text structure 
follow semantic, rather than syntactic, lines; and several of 
the models now beiiig tested empirically view texts as underly- 
ing sets of semantic propositions arranged hierarchically (e.g., 
Frederiksen, 1^77; Kintsch, 1974; Meyer, 1975). Considerable 
empirical eyadence indicates that sentences located hign in the 
struct^r^al hierarchy of a text are recalled more frequently 
than sentences located low in the heirarchy (Kintsch 1974; Kintsch 
£c Keenan, 197'J; Kintsch, Kdzminsky, Streby, McKoon, & Keenan, 
1975; Meyer, 1975; Thorrdyke. 1977). 

As noted above, researchers in written composition have ■ 
recognized the importance of semantic relationships in extended 
units of discoursfe, and some have suggested ways such, relatiojiships. 



might be analyzed (Winterowd, 1970; Cunrmings, Herum, & Lybert, 
1971). These systems, however, are difficult to apply empiri- 
cally to individual texts. More recently, Europeap text 
linguists began considering the question of what is a text. 
One criticism of early text structure models advanced by 
linguists (e.g., Harris, 1952) was that a satisfactory defini- 
tion of a text was assumed by such models but did not exist 
in fact.. 

Halliday and Hasan address^ the problem of textual ity in 
Cohesion in English (1976) . They set out a ^systematic and 
presumably comprehensive method for analyzing cohesive ties 
in extended discourse. They do not attempt to provide a 
model of text structure but, to define a text in terms of co- 
hesive relationships ' among sentences; Their system for analyzing 
cohesive ties in a stretch of discourse considers a text as 
a semantic unit, IjLnked together by cohesive ti^s. Cohesion, 
therefore, "is a semantic relation between an element in a 
-^text and some other element that is crucial to the interpreta- 
tion of it" (1976, p. 8). Central to Halliday and Hasan are 
the notions of presupposiTig and presupposed elements; and al- 
though presupposing and presupposed elements can co-occur 
within a sentence, it is cohesive ties bi^tween presupposing 
and presupposed elements across "sentence boundaries" which 
allow sequences of sentences to be realized as a text unit. 

Halliday and Hasan's system for analyzing and classifying 
cohesive devic.es provides for fi*ve major classes of cohesive 
devices, nineteen subclasses, and numerous sub-subclasses, 
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Here we will be concerned with the five major classes of co- 
hesive device*s- -Reference, Substitution , Ellipsis , Conjunction , 
and Lexical Reiteration and Collocation >-and their respective 
subclasses. 

Cohesion through Reference . In English there are a large 
number of words of various kinds v/hich in a text "make reference 
to something else for their interpretation" (p. 31) rather than 
"being interpreted semantically in their own right" (p. 31). 
These words are "directives indicating that information is to 
be retrieved from elsewhere" (p, 31). The information which 
is retrieved "is the referential meaning, the identity of the 
particular thing^ or class of things that is being referred to; 
r:, and the cohesion lies in the continuity of reference, whereby 

the same thing enters into the discourse a second time" (p. 31). 

4 

Reference is, ho -ever, not exclusively concerned with items 
in the text icself: the presupposed item can exist outside 
the text proper. in the situational context. For example, it is 
possible to utter the following sentence in a given situational 
context and expect the listener to understand fully what is 
meant: "Will you turn that off?" Both and that presuppose 
two objects which do not exist in the text itself. Similarly, 
in written discourse we frequently enccanter the first-person 
plural pronoun, as in this sentence, or the singular form or 
second-person pronouns; and we do so without having the pre- 
supposed specific person or persons named in the text itself. 
In the previous sentence, we could have one of any number of 
possible antecedents outside .he text itself, but it has none 

ERslC 
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which is text explicit. Reference beyond the text itself 
to the context of the discourse is "exophoric" reference; and 
according to Halliday an d Has an, exophoric reference ''makes 
no contribution to the cohesion of a text" (p. -53). Again 
according to Halliday and Hasan, certain occurrences of 
you , one, we, they , and it/simpjly make it possible for a 
writer ''to conform to the structural requirements of the clause, 
which demands a nominal in various places" (p. 53). Reference 
within the text i^tself is called "endophoric" and may be either 
"anaphoric," referring to some previous item or items in the 
text, or "cataphoric," referring to some item or items which 
follov; in the text. These two types of endophoric reference 
may be illustrated as follows: 

« 

Anaphoric Reference 

(1) John bought an apple. //"-' 

(2) He bought it yesterday. // 

Cataphoric Reference 

(J) That ;as good. // 

(4) It was the best meal I've ever eaten. // % 

c 

^'Here and in all subsequent examples the double slashes 
represent T-unit boundaries. This practice is employed 
because text cohesion deals, technically, with dis- 
course across T-units and because the T-unit will 
be one of the denominators used later in this section 
to quantify cohesion in the E 306 essays. 

Sentence (2) contains two examples of anaphoric reference: He 
and it depend for their meaning on the prior occurrence of John 
and a pple in sentence (1) . Sentence (3) and sentence (4) each 
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contain an example of cataphoric reference, although in treating 
matters of text cohesion we are not concerned with within- 
sentence reference as in sentence (U) . Nevertheless, the demon- 
strative that in sentence (3) looks forv;ard, rather than back- 
ward, to meal for its meaning. Anaphoric and cataphoric cohesive 
ties can arise for all three of the subclasses of reference co- 
hesion- -cohe£ion__throi^^ cohesion through demon - 
stratives and definite articles , and cohesion through comparatives . 

The most common type of reference cohesion is that which 
is achieved through the use of personal pronouns . The example 
of anaphoric reference in sentences (1) and (2) above contains 
two cohesive cies based on the appearance of personal pronouns: 
the pronouns he and i^ in sentence (2) take their meaning from 
the nouns John and apple in sentence (1). Another example, 
drawn from the set of E 306 essays we examined is the following: 

Reference Cohesion (Pronominal) 

(5) At home, my father is himself. // 

(6) He relaxes and acts in his normal manner. // 

Across-sentence or across-T-unit cohesion here, as in sentences 
(1) and (2) , results from the pronouns He and his of sentence 
(6) presupposing and gathering up into themselves the meaning 
of father in sentence (5). Sentence (6), without sentence (5), 
would be impossible to proce>:s, for without the presence of 
the presupposed item, father , no cohesive tie would exist. 

A second type of reference cohesion is that achieved through 
the use of demonstrative pronouns or definite articles . Our 

ERIC 
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example of cataphoric cohesion supplies one example of the 
use of a demonstrative pronoun to realize a cohesive tie, with 
That of sentence (3) looking forward to the occurrence of 
meal in sentence (4) . One of the most common uses in the E 306 
essays of demonstratives to achieve cohesion is illustrated 
by sentences (7) and (8) . 

Reference Cohesion (Demonstratives) o 

(7) We question why they tell us to do things. // 

(8) This is part ,of growing up. . . . // 

The appearance of This in sentences (8) presupposes information 
retrievable from sentence (7) , without which sentence (8) would 
have no meaning of its own. 'It is perhaps too obvious a point 
to make, but notice that we are not able to process the meaning 
of we, they , and us' in sentence (7) because the presupposed items 
are no where in the text provided, that is, no cohesive ties 
exist. The use of the definite article can also create a co- 
hesive tie within a text similar to the ones created through 
the use of demonstratives. Consider, for example, the following 
pair of sentences taken from an E 306 paper- 

Reference Cohesion (Definite Article) 

(9) Humans have many needs, both physical and 
intangible. // 

(10) It is easy to see the physical needs such 
as food and shelter. // 

The in sentence (10) functions very much as the demonstrative 
those would have functioned had it appeared in the place of the . 
The definite article in sentence (10) provides a cohesive tie 
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by virtue of the fact that the noun it modifies, in this case 
needs, has a specific referent in the preceding sentence (9). 
The definite article in sentence (10) helps specify the noun 
needs in the same sentence, thus making needs in sentence (10) 
more speci\fic than needs in sentence (9) ; and in this way the 
anticipates\ the appearance of food and shelter at the end of 
sentence (10\, Only in its presupposing function, however, 



does the constitute a cohesive tie. 

A third type of reference cohesion- is achieved through 
the use of comparatives , Comparatives become cohesive ties 
within texts by Virtue of the impossibility of writing a sen- 
tence such as i\^s like'* and expecting meaning to result: 
we must always writ^ "X is like Y." As with pronouns, when 
the "something else'*\ exists outside the text, the reference 

an exophoric one aVid not cohesive; when in the text, it 
is endophoric and coheWve. Comparatives need not, however, 
name a particular "Y" : \they may stress "likeness and unlikeness, 



without respect to any particular property" (p. 77). Such com-' 
parisons are said to be "general." In contrast, "particular 
comparison" involves comparison in terms of specific quantities 
or qualities. General comparison typically involves comparison 
focusing on identity, similarity, or difference between two 
"things." Particular comparison, on the other hand, 'usually 
specifies "likeness" or "unlikeness" in terms of quantitative 
modifiers such as better or equally good . It would, of course, 
*be tedious to illustrate all possible types of comparative 
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reference which establish cohesion, but one example fr.om an 
E 306 essay will suggest the importance of cohesive ties based 
on comparatives. 

Reference Cohesion (Comparatives) 

(11) The males ruled the women; /7 

(12) the women obeyed and formed themselves 

into the mold the males constructed 
for them. // 

(13) But today it is different. // 

In this T-unit sequence, the wdrd different , a' general com- 
parative, presupposes .and gathers up into itself the sense of 
the past expressed in sentences (11) and (12). Without sen- 
tences (11) and (12), it would be impossiblr. to underatknd 
sentence (13). Although different is not a personal or demon- 
strative pronoun or a definite article, it does refer anaphori- 
cally to the meaning expressed irf sentences (11) and (12), mean- 
ing which is presupposed by it. Thus different \n sentence (13) 
constitutes a cohesive tie, intimating a contrast between the 
past and the present. 

Cohesion Throu^^h Substitution . VJhereas reference cohesion 
is achieved in ♦'exts by meaning-bas.ed relationships across ' 
s.entence boundaries, cohesion through substitution is achieved 
through relationships b^sed on wording. Mush less common in 
texts than reference ^cohesion, cohesion through substitution 
refers simply to the ''replacement of one item by anothei" (p. 88) 
Cohesion through' substitution can take three forms, involving. 
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respectively, replacement of nominals, v arbals , or clauses 
by other * items . 

Cohesion through nominal substitution is illustrated in 

sentences (14) and (15) . 
f 

\ Cohesion Through Substitution (Nominal) 

(14) I have yet another behavior for the 

classroom. // 

(15) That one , so.ciety or, in this case, "the 

university deems appropriate for the* 
classroom, // % . 

The word one^ in sentence (15) replaces or substitutes for the 
nominal behavior in sentence (14). The non]inal behavior could 
very easily have appeared in sentence (15) without having 
created an unduly awkward expression; and herein lies an im^ 
portant difference between reference cohesion and cohesion 
through substitution. Often the^ presupposed item in a co- 
-hesive tie based on reference cannot be substituted for the 
item doing the presupposing without sacrificing, for lack of 
a better word, the ''style" of the sequences • Consider, for 
example, sentences (5)^ and (6) above. The he and the his in 
sentence (6) cannot be replaced by the presupposed father and 
[father's] in sentence (5). without making the entire sentence 
sequence terribly awkward. Soibs'titution , on the other hand, 
seems mefely a matter of economy, and the cohesive tie which 
results from substitution (especially for nominals) can easily 
be achieved through cohesion based on lexical repetition, 
which is discussed below. 

A second type of cohes n through substir ion involves 
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verbs or verbals . Consider sentences (16) and (17) • 

Cbhesion Through Substi Lution (Verbal) / 

— : ^ — / 

(16) A father may expect his* son to de^/elo'p 

interest and' skill in playing /football , // 

(17) but the son may not do so . // J 

I 

/ 

In this pair of T-units, do so in sentence (17) substitutes 
for or replaces to develop interest and skill in playing foot - 
ball in sentence (16). In this latter T-unit all of the mean- 
ing of the earlier infinitive phrase is gathered up into its 
replacement or substitute, do so . The appearance of do so in 
T-unit (17) is not a matter of ellipsis, which is also a JCype 
of cohesion, because nothing in the previous infinitive phrase 
can be added grammatically to do so , whereas ellipsis is al- 
ways "substitution by zero". ,^ 

The final,, type of cohesion through substitution focuses 
on the. replacement of clausal structures by a word or words not 
found in the clause being-replaced. Again, the example is 
drawn from an E 306 essay. 

Cohesion Through Substitution (Clausal) ^ y 

(18) Do all people change their behaviors this 
' ■ easily? / / 

(19) It seems so. 

I 

In the case of this pair of T-units , so replaces an entire 
clause without renaming any element in the clause itself. 
Sentence (1^) literally means "It seems [that all people do 
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change their beh^^vior this easily]," a ine^4ning which can be 
understood frori/ sentence (19) only because an anaphoric co- . 
hesive tie ex/sts between the clausal substitute so in sentence 
(19) and the/ only clause in sentence (18) • 

Cohesjion Through Ellipsis , Cohesion through ellipsis 
is, as we/ have already intimated, in some respects similar 
to cohe^on through substitution. And, as we have also noted, 
it may/ even be called "substitution by zero" (p. 143). Yet 
the cohesive ties that result from each differ. In cohesion 
through substitution, a given word or set of words' pjresuppose 
ana replace the presupposed element. ' In ellipsis' cohesion, 

he presupposing structure gives the impression of having left 
Something unsaid while, at the same time, often repeating some 
element from that which is presupposed. For example, in the 
sequence "Who :;.i^\taller? John" the cohesive tie is realized 
because is taller is ellided in the second part of the sequence, 
the interrogative who serving as a cataphoric reference for John. 
In cohesion through substitution, as in sentence (19), a particu- 
lar word, so, fills a particular structural slot in the sentence 
and serves as a """place-marker for what is presupposed, whereas 
in ellipsis nothing is inserted in the slot" (p. 143). As 
with substitution, there are three subclasses of cohesion through 
ellipsis — nominal ellipsis, verbal ellipsis, and clausal ellipsis. 

Cohesion through nominal ellipsis can be understood with 
reference to a pre:^upposed nominal, the presupposing of which 

V 

is* frequently a modifying element for the nominal. In nominal 
ellipsis the nominal itself is ellided and the modifying element 
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changes its function within the presupposing sentence. A good 
example of exophoric nominal ellipses appeared repeatedly in. 
the speech of post-WWII West Germans, who referred to Konrad 
Adenauer as "Der Altej^-a^term of affection which ellides "Mann" 
of "Der alte Mann. "/An excellent example of endophoric nominal 
ell-Jpsis appeared in one of the E 306 essays we examined: 

Cohe sion through Ellipsis (Nominal) 

(20) Among most teenagers we can observe 

behavioral patterns that fall into three 
categories. // 

(21) These might be called the good, the bad, 

and the ugly. // 

In sentence "(21) good , bad, and ugly are all instances of a 
nominal .having been ellided by the addition, in the presupposing 
sentence, of modifyirig elements; and in the resulting ellipsis 
of behavioral patterns there exist three cohesive ties with 
the previous sentence. Thus in rominal ellipsis further speci- 
fication of the ellided nominal can easily be achieved. A 
case could also be made for the plural demonstrative these in 
sentence (21) as supplying a cohesive tie through ellipsis 
of the nominal categories in sentence (20). Demonstratives, 
as we illustrated with sentences (7) and (8) , often create co- 
hesive ties through anaiihoric reference. However, for the 
demonstrative this in sentence (8) , it is not possible to supply 
the presupposed item in the form of a single-word nominal or 
by substituting one or ones for it, whereas such is possible 
for these in sentence (21) as in these categories . Hence this 
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in sentence (8) represents a cohesive tie achieved through 
reference, while these in sentence (21) represents a cohesive 
tie achieved through ellipsis. 

Cohesion can also be achieved through verbal ellipsis . 
Verbal ellipsis also involves "substitution by-^zero." In. 
verbal ellipsis, a presupposed verb phrase or portion of a 
verb phrase does not fill the expected slot in the presupposing 
sentence. Sentences (22) and (23), from an E 306 essay, pro- 
vide an example of a cohesive tie based on verbal ellipsis. 

Cohesion through Ellipsis (Verbal) 

(22) Do these changes in roles point to " 

insincerity within us? // 

I 

(23) T6 a degree, they do. // 

] 

( 

a part, do, of the verb 'phrase do . . . point to insincerity 

within us , the remaindei of the verb phrase being understood 

from the preceding sentence. Hence, the ellided part of the 

verb phrase supplies a cohesive tie between sentences (22) and (23), 

A third type of ellipsis is clausal ellipsis -where an eh- 
tire clause from a preceding sentence is ellided from a pre- 
supposing sentence. As. with nominal and verbal ellipsis, the 
resulting cohesive tie is anaphoric and involves "substitution 
by zero." Sentences (2A) and (25), drawn from an E'306 essay,, 
will illustrate: 

Cohesion through Ellipsis (Clausal) • 

(24) Can role.-playing be reduced? // 

(25) Yes, i our society becomes more liberal, // 



In this example of verball ellipsis, sentence (23) supplies 



In this sequence, y/es in sentence (25) provides a cohesive 
tie by elliding the clause role-playinR can be reduced which 
is expressed as an interrogative in sentence (24). Note, 
however, that with the presupposing yes and similar such words, 
no part of the presupposed clause is repeated. 

Cohesion Through Conjunction , The fourth major class 
of cohesive devices is that knovm; as conjunction !^ Conjunction 
differs substantially from cohesion through reference, sub- 
stitution, and ellipsis--all of which depend heavily on anaphoric 
relations to create cohesive ties. The principal difference 
between conjunction and the other types of cohesion we have 
discussed are summarized by Halliday and Hasan: 

Conjunctive elements are cohesive not in themselves 
but indirectly, by virtue of their specific meanings; 
they are not primarily devices for reaching out into 
the preceding (or following) text, but they express 
certain meanings which presuppose the presence of 
other components in the discourse, (p. 226) 

There are five major types of conjunction which establish co- 
hesive ties across sentences, between presupposing and pre- 
supposed items in the text. These are additive conjunction, 
adversative conjunction, causal conjunction, temporal conjunction, 
and continuative conjunction. Because the cohesive function 
for each of these types is basically the same, we will pro- 
vide successive examples df all types. Then we will discuss 
the* examples collectively, rather than individually'. All of 
these examples come from E 306 essays we examined. 
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Cohesive Conjunction (Additive) 

(26) The college student who wore faded blue 

jeans now wears three-piece suits, // 

(27) and he feels the need to be approved of and 

accepted by his new associates. // 

Cohesive Conjunction (Adversative) 

(28) People can usually be themselves when 

they are with their friends* // 

(29) However , people who are attempting to 

make frier* is often feel a need to impress] 
these prospective friends. // 

Cohesive Conjunction (Causal) 

(30) Today* 5 society>sets the standards. // 

(31) Thfe people more or less follow it [sic]. // \ 
^(32) Consequently ^ there exists the right 

behavior for the specific situation at 
hand. // ^ 

Cohesive Conjunction (Temporal) 

(33) A friend of mine went to an out-of- 

state college, // 

(34) and before she left, she expressed her 

feelings about playing roles to win 
new friends. // 
Cohesive Conjunction (Continuative) 

(35) Noone (sic] wants to be rejected, // 

(36) and to prevent rejection we, of course , 

ch< ge our behavior often* // 
i/lo ' ... 
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As should be clear from our set of examples, both coordinating 
conjunctions — such .as and, but , rtor , or yet , and so — and con- 
junctive adverbs — such as hpwever, consequently , and moreover — 
can serve conjunctive cohesion by supplying cohesive ties^cross 
sentence boundaries. In connection with the jtypes of wordSr 
especially coordinating conjunctions, ^hat can supply cohesive 
4:ies, it should be noted Ji^ha^t" conjunction, as far as cohesion 
is concerned^^is^lDt the same as coordination. With coordination 
^her^^'s^ built-in notion of something like equivalence of 
semantic stature, as in the case of coordinate subjects or 
coordinate predicates. With cohesive conjunction the under- 
lying notion is simply that of joining together explicitly 
for some particular purpose. 

It is also important to note that a cohesive relationship 
can exist between two sentneces without a conjunction marker 
present. For example, consider the following sentence sequence 
from John Kof^end*s "The Case for Alcohol" ( Atlantic Monthly , 
Dec, 1979, p. 68). 

(37) prink was so routine an embellishment of 

American colonial life that the Puritans 
called it "the good creature of God" and 
arrived with plenty of spirits aboard the 
Mayflower > // 

(38) Cups brimming with wine fermented from local 

grapes were emptied at the first Thanksgiving* // 

(39) So insistent was the foref atherly thirst that 

when local crops of wine grapes, malt, and hops 
proved inadequate, our resourceful ancesters 

J / I 
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produced potent skullpoppers from artichokes, 
cornstalks, pumpkins, turnips, and horseradish. // 
(4 0) Casks were broached as a matter of course at 
ministerial investitures; // 

(41) many of the clerics were themselves champion boozers, 

and did not shrink from admitting it. // 

(42) Wage contracts of the period frequently ratified 

. . . the human right to inhale an occasional skinful. 
In this sentence sequence, there appears no conjunctive, marker between 
sentences (40), (41), and (42). Yet no one would probably dispute that 
between these T-units and exists in "spirit," although not in "letter. 'I 
Sentence (41) quite clearly is additive, as is (42), both adding exam- 
ples to the one expressed, in T-unit (40), examples which illustrate the' 
importance of alcohol during the colonial period. The coherence or 
c^ohesion which exists among the T-units, rather than depending on 
specific cqnjunctions, is a direct result of the semantic relationship 
of these T-units with sentence (37). This brings us to an important 
point, namely, that when analyzing conjunctive cohesive ties, we are 
concerned only with those which are marked explicitly in the text.- 
Turning to our examples, then, wp observe that between T-units 
(26) and (27) there exists a text-explicit conjunction between the 
two T-units, even though one might question whether the' additive and 
joining the two T-units is to be preferred over the subordinating 
conjunction because. The examples of adversative causal, and temporal] 
conjunction are fairly straightforward. Each of the cohesive markers 
presupposes the meaning contained in a previous sentence or set cf 
sentences. 

A word about conj^i^^uative conjunction, however, may be ■ 
r^J^^ useful. The class of continuatives contains si items as 
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now , of course , well , any\;ay , surely , and after all used in 
a cohesive, way* These. v;ords function as cohesive devices when 
they carry the forde of their non-reduced forms 1 Of course , 
which appears in sentence (36) actually means you should have 
known that already , that ought to be obvious to you , oi this is 
to be expecred . According to Halliday and Hasan, such a con- 
tinuatiye becomes cohesive 'when it is slipped in as an 'incidental 
or an an afterthought, since its interpretation becomes contingent: 
on the context (and therefore on the preceding text)*' (p* 2710 - 

Lexical Cohesion . The fifth and last major kind of text 
cohesion is that which includes cohesive ties based on lexical 
relations.. Lexica'' cohesion is realized through the selection 
of vocabulary; and it is somewhat more difficult to identify 
than the other four types of cohesion because every lexical item 
has the potential for entering into a cohesive relationship and 
'because there is never anything inherent in the occurrence 
of' a given lexical item that makes it cohesive. If we were to 
encounter the Word this in a text, we would automatically refer 
anaphorically to the text in order to recover the meaning of 
the demonstrative. Similarly, "'f we were to encounter one as 
a nominal substitute or an adjective filling the. functional 
slot of a nominal, we would, for the one, look back into the 
text to determine what had been replaced by one and, for the other 
look back at the text to determine which nominal had been ellided. 
So, too, with conjunction. When we encounter a conjunctive 

♦ 

adver' such as however, we attempt to establish from the pre- 
ceding text the natui;; of the adversative relationship introduced. 
Lexical cohesion, in contrast, results from the non-random oc- 
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currence. of lexical Items in the text, from the "patterned 
occurrence of lexical items," from the movement of the text, 
'•from one. topic to another. . . on reasonably systematic lines 
with a certain consistency of topic and predictability of ^ , 
development" (p. 288). 

Perhaps the most important notion associated with lexical 
cohesion is that of "environment." Each lexical item in a 
text has an environment "that will provide the context within 
which the item will be incarnated on . . . [a] particular 
occasion" (p. 289); and within this within-text environment 
or context of each lexical item, the "instantial" or "text 
meaning" of the item is determined, "a meaning which is unique 
to each specific instance" (p. 289). Our processing of a text 
involves our becoming aware of the "environment" of any lexical 
item appearing in the text so that "by the time any given 
lexical item is taken in, its context bas already been prepared. 
The preceding lexical environment is perhaps the most signi^i- 
cant~component of this context," providing "a great deal o^ 
hidden information that is relevant to the interpretation/ of 
the item concerned" (p. 289). Although the lexical environment 
of a given lexical item includes not only words which are 
relevant ta it semantically but also all words in the /preceding 
■ text, "it is the occurrence of the item in the content of related 
items that provides cohesion and gives to the passa^ the 
quality of text" (p. 289). In determining lexical^cohesion, 
"relatedness- is a matter of more or less; there i^' no clearly 
defined cutoff point such that we^can say that sunset, for 

/ 

/ ■ 

/ 
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example, is related to just . . . [one] set of words and no 
• others; and it is the closeness of the relationship that de- 
termines the cohesive .effect" (p^ 289) ♦ 

There are "two kinds of relatedness, one kind being 
relatedness in the linguistic system and the other being re- 
latedness in the text" (p. 290). Halliday and Hasan elaborate: . 

There are degrees of proximity in the lexical system, 
a function of the relative probability with which 
one word tends to co-occur with another. Secondly, 
in the text there is a relatedness of another kind^ 
relative proximity in the simple sense of distance 
separating one item from another, the number of words 
or clauses or sentences in between. The cohesive 
\ force that is exerted between any pair of lexical 

items in a passage of discourse is a function of 
their relative proximity in these two respects, (p. 290) 

Cohesion is greatly influenced by the "overall frequency" 
of a given lexical item "in the system of the language" (p. 290). 
As a general rule, the highei: the "overall frequency" of a 
given lexical item in the language", "the smaller the part it 
plays in lexical cohesion/in texts" (p. 290). Thus in analyzing 
a text for lexical cohesion, one w^st employ a great deal of 
commori sense, relying oh internalized knowledge "of the nature 
and structure (of the language's] vocabulary" (p. 290) and on 
one's judgment as to what "constitutes a significant pattern 
and what does not" (p. 290). Obviously/ in determining lexi- 
cal ^ohesive ties within a text, we would ignore repetition of 
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grapunatical items — such as pronouns, high frequency verbs, 
verbal auxilliaries , and prepositions — since these can occur 
with the full range of lexical items in the language. 

Lexical cohesion can be achieved in a text through 
reiteration and through coL^oeation . In what follows we treat 
lexical collocation and four types of lexical reiteration , 
reiteration by means ~of the same item , of a synonym or near - \ 
synonym , of a superordinate and of a general item ^ 

Between the types of lexical reiteration, there is no 
clear-cut distinction, the result being a "continuum" of lexi- 
cal reiteration ranging from repetition of the same item , to . 
repetition by the use of a s ynonym or near .synonym , to repeti-. 
tion through the use of a superordinate , to repetition through 
the use of a general item , and, even, to repetition through 
pronominal reference (see the section Reference Cohesion 
above). This continuum can be illustrated by examining two 
sentences which occurred sequentially in an E 306 essay and 
by examining some possible 'alternative renderings of the same 
two sentences* 

(43) Drinking is typical of many college freshmen, 

^ particularly members of some fraternities . // 

(44) This behavior is usually accompanied by obscene 

talk. // 

Although this is not a particularly striking set of sentences, 
it does illustrate how a superordinate such as behavior in 
sentence (44) depends for its "instantial" meaning on the prior 
appearance of a related and more specific lexical item, in 

102 
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this case the gerund drinking In sentence (43). In short, 
behavior occasions an anaphoric cohesive^tie between §jsntence 
(44) and sentence (43). This pair of sentences, together with 
some possible r'evisio- , will also illustrate the othp.r types 
of lexical .reiteration and their relationship to reference 
cohesion. 



Drinking is typical of college freshmen. • . • // 

is usually accompanied by obscene talk. // 



The dritiking 
The boozing 
The 'behavior 
The thing 

I.t.; 



With this illustration, we can see ^how a lexical cohesive tie 
between two sentences can be created through the repetition 
of the same item, in this case^ drinking . Similarly, the use 
of boozing , a synonym, establishes a cohesive tie across the 
boundaries of the two sentences. In both cases, pa^t of the 
meaning of the second item, whether- it is the same item or 
a synonym, must be recovered from the earlier occurrence. A 
somewhat* djLff.er en t type of lexical cohesioi* between the two 
sentences is created if behavior is used as the presupposing 
item since behavior , in this cavSe a superordinate , has the 
capacity to refer to any number of different activities, only 
one of which is drinking. Having even less specificity is the 
general noun, thing , which can inqlude within its dpmain things 
such' as atitomobiles and sv;eaters, as well as activities, such 
as drinking. Lastly, thjB>.person^al pronoun i^ can also be .used, 
illustrating the point at which lexical and reference cohesion 
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merge.- It should also be noted that the in four of the five 
instances cited has a cohesive function, discussed above in 
connection with reference cohesion. Finally, we should point 
out that in these same four cases, the demonstrative this can 
be used in place of the, thus creating an alternative set of 
cohesive ties. 

Each of these four types of lexical reiteration are illus- 
trated in the following sentence sequences derived from E 306 
essays we examined. The items creating the cohesive tie in 
each' pair are underlined. ^ 

\ 

Lexical Reiteration (Same Item) 

(45) Human behavior varies greatly, depending 

on the situations one experiences. // 

(46) One's. behavior can change due to the people ^ 

he surrounds himself , with. // 

Lex ical Reiteration (SynonVni or Near-Synonym) 

(47) One, behaves according to the expectations of 

tj:ipse around him. // 
(4^8) Obviously, a young adult acts differently 

around friends than around his parents. // 

Lexical Reiteration (Superordinate) 

(49) Some professional tennis players , for, ■ 

example, grandstand, using obscene gestures 
and language to call attention to themselves. / 

(50) Other Prof esg^ional athletes do similar things, 

such as spiking a football in the end ?one, to 
attract attention. // 

erIc llo 
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L exical Reiteration (General Item) 

(51) Some professional tennis players, for 

example , grandstand, using obscene 
gestures and language to call attention 
to chemselves. // 

(52) Other professional athletes do similar 

things , such as spiking a football in i 
the end zone, to attract attention. // / 

All the lexical cohesive relationships which cannot be / 
properly subsumed under lexical reiteration are included in/ 
a miscellaneous class c" i.ed collocation . Collocation refers 
tb laxical cohesion "that is achieved through the association 
of lexical items that regularly co-occur" (p. 284). .LexicaT co- 
hesion through collocation is perhaps the most difficult type 
' of cohesion to analyze in a given text because items said to 
collocate involve neither repetition, synQnymy, superordination, 

V 

nor general items. Consider, for example, the following two 
T-units: ' - 

(53) The eggs were delicious. "II 

(54) Xhe bacon was crisp* // 

Lexical cohesion obtains across these two T-un^ts by virtue of 
two words, eggs and bacon ; but these involve no .repetition and 
no synonymy; neither is^one a super ordinate' for the other; in 
context neither is one a general item which can include within 
its semantic domain both the class of items represented by the 
other and classes o^ items not included in the class of the othe 

ERIC . ill 
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YeC the two words are systematically related to one another, 
primarily .because the two words are frequently used together 
in- the language. That is to say, they collocate. In Halliday 
and Hasan's words, a collocative cohesive tie exists 

i 

between any pair cf lexical items that stand to 
each other in some recognizable lexiosemantic (word 
. meaning) relation. This would^include not only / 
synonyms and near- synonyms such as c limb . • . / 
ascent , beam . . . rafter , disease . . . illnes/S , 
and superordinates such as elm . . . tree, boy . . . 
child , skip . . . play , but also pairs of opposites 

of various kinds, complementaries such as boy . . . 

/ 

£rrl, stand up . . . sit down , antonyms such -as like 

. hate, wet . . . dry , crowded . . . deserted , 
and converses such as order . . . obey . 

' It also includes pairs of words drawn from the 
same ordered series. For example, if Tuesday occurs 
in one^sentence'and Thursday in another, Xthe effect 
will be cohesive; similarly dollar . . . pept , north 
. . . south, colonel . . . brigadier. Likewise with 
any pairs drawn from unordered lexical %ets , like 

basement . . . roof , road . . . rail ,- red . . green. 

' •< , ' • 

The members of such sets often stand in some recognizable 

semantic relation t;o one another; they may be related 

as part to whole, like car . . . brake, box . . lid, 

or as pare to part, like mouth . . chin, verse . ... . 

chorus (or refrain ) ; they may be c'o-hyponyms of the 

same sup( rordinate t.erm, i.e., both members of the same 

1J2 
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more general class, such as chair . ♦ . table (both 
hyponyms of furniture ) , walk . ♦ ♦ drive (both hyponyms^ 
of go); and so on. (p.2&5) 

The members of such sets as these somehow relate to one another 
semantically ; , and while it may be possible, although certainly 
not easy, to describe in seme detail the nature of these delations, 
it is not necessary to do so for the purpose of identifying co- 
hesive collocational ties in a text or set of texts. What is 
important is that the items said to collocate "share the same 
lexical environment*' (p. 286). 

Three T-unit sequences from the E 306 papers we examined 
will help illus^trate the cohesive effects of collocation in 

V 

v;ritten discourse, one set of collocating items being undejtr- 
scored in eachj sequence. . . * ; 

(55) Parents expect certain kinds of behavior. // 
' (56) .. Children , however, cannot always live up, 
to these expectations. // 

(57) Around adults, we usually put on^gur good 
\ behavior maaks. // 

(58) Instead of replying "yeh," a teenager would , 
- reply ''Yes, sir." /./ 

(59) On a camping trip with their parents, 

teenagers behave more responsibly than they 
do at home. // ^ / 
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(60) Unwilling to help with household chores, 
at the camp site they gather wood for 
fire , carry tents and sleeping bags 
over long distances, and even get water 
from a creek or lake . // 

As should be apparent from these examples, it is possible to • 
have rather long chains of collocational cohesion, chains which 
caiT span across several T-units rather than only two as in 
the examples. The examples also point ovit that collocational 
ties "do not depend on referential identity and are not of the 

• form of reiteration accompanied by the or a demonstrative — 

in other words, all lexical cohesion that is not covered by . .. 
•reiteration. "' « 

Comparison of "High"\nd "Low" Quality Essa ys. 
' , Using a coding system derived from the one"" developed by 
Halliday and Hasan (see pp. 333.355),. we analyzed our sets 
of five of the best and- five of the poorest E 306 essays (as 
determined by the holistic evaluations qf pretest essays writ- 
ten on the "Changes in Behavior" topi-c) in terms of' the five 
major' typ€is of cohesion--reference , substitution, el lips-is, 
conjunction, lexical— and the various subclasses specified 

• above for each major type. We hypothesized that the qualita- 
tive differences between the two sets^of five essays each would 
be reflected in the number and kinds of cohesive ties employed" 
by the "two groups" of writers respectively. 

In ord''-.-: to compare the two essay sets along these 24 
dimensions of text cohesion, we c^rlculated for each dimension 
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for each essay group five indices: (1) the mean frequency 
in words of cohesive ties, determined by dividing the total 
number of words in a given essay set by the total number 
of cohesive ties of each type and subtype (W / CT Type) in 
that set; (2) the mean number of cohesive ties per T-unit, > 
calculated by dividing the total number of T-units in a given 
essay set into the total number of cohesive ties of each type 
^and subtype in that set (CT Type / T) ; (3) the percentage 
of the total number of cohesive ties represented by each type 
and subtype of cohesive ties in an essay set (CT Type / . CT) ; 
(A) the number of cohesive ties per 100 T-units for a given 
essay set, which index is (CT Type/ T) X 100; and (5) the ratio 
of cohdsive ties to total words in an essay *set, a ratio 
which can be expressed as a percentage by multiplying the 
ratio by 100. 

A comparison of the "high** and "low** quality E 306 essays 
follows, beginning with reference cohesion, proceeding through 
lexical cohesion to a comparison on the b:dsis of total co- 
hesive devices, and ending- with a brief comparison of E 306 
writers \7ith SUNY-Buffalo writers follows. 

As was demonstrated above, reference cohesion takes three 
fo^ms--cohesion by means" personal pronouns, demonstratives and 
,the cohesive the , and comparatives. The relevant data for 
this comparison are summarized in Table 3.13 . 



Insert Table 3'^13. about here. 



The four indices listed across the top of Table 3.13 give us 
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four ways of comparing the occurrences of referential cohesive 
ties in the two sets of E 306 essays. As Table 3.1 3 indicates, 
some form of reference cohesion occurs once every 24. 96 words 
in the "low" quality essays and once every 19.4 words in 
the "high" quality essays. The difference between the two ^ 
word frequencies indicates that one must read 5.56 more words 
in the "low" quality essays before encountering a referential 
cohesive tie than in the "high" quality essays. Table 3.13 
also reveals that a substantial portion of this difference can 
be attributed to the higher frequency of personal pronouns 
in the better essays. Personal pronouns as cohesive ties ap- 
pear with a frequency nearly four times as great in the best 
.essays as in the worst, with one personal pronoun appearing 
once every 63.4 words in the best (assays, and once every 233 
.words in the worst. Although the difference in frequency of 
occurrence of personal pronouns is the most pronounced , the 
occurrence of demonstratives and cohesive definite articles 
is also important, with one of these appearing approximately 
every 78 words in the poorer essays and one every 59 words 
ip the better essays. A marked difference also shows up 
between the frequencies of occurrence of cocnparatlve's , this 
time' the higher frequency belonging to the "low" quality 
essays. While the higher frequency of personaj. pronouns, 
demonstratives, and definite articles is to be expected in 
the better essays, which have more content to tie together 
than their counterparts, the lower frequency of comparatives 
was not. We had expected that the presumably more sophisticated 
writers', , those receiving "high" holistic scores, would show 
a greater tendency to compa e concepts, ob'acts, actions, 
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and persons represented in the texts. For these groups of 
essays on this particular writing topic, such was not, however, 
the case. 

The differences between the two essay sets along the 
diriiensions of reference cohesion are also reflected, perhaps 
more markedly, by other indices included in Table 3.13 . Be- 
cause the number of cohesive ties per 100 T-units is simply 
the index CT Type / T-units multiplied by 100, we will focus 
on the two indices listed at the far right of Table 3.13 , the 
percentage of total cohesive ties and the mean number of 'cohesive 
ties per 100 T-units. The latter first. As the figures in 
Table 3 . 13 indicate, the *'high" quality essays exhibited nearly 
twice as many referential cohesive ties per 100 T-units as 
did the ''low'* quality es'says, 84 per 100 T-units as opposed 
to 48, or 0.841 referential cohesive ties' per T-unit compared 
to 0.478 per T-unit. This difference is, again, largely at-' 
tributable to the greater use --of personal pronouns by the 
better writers, who used 5 times as many personal ^ pronouns 
per 100 T-units as did the poorer writers. Demonstratives 
and definite articles as cohe^srive ties appear almost twice 
as often per 10.0 T-units in the better essays than they do in{ 
. the ^poorer essays, while the poorer essays display about 3.6 
more comparatives per 100 T-units than the better essays. 
Whether one uses the word as the unit of measurement or the 
T-unit, differences between the two groups clearly obtain. 
Analyses based on the T-unit may, however, be misleading, 
unless one keeps in mind that the mean word length of the 
•T-units in the better papers is 1*64 words longer than that 
O for the .poorer papers, (see Table 3.6 above). 

ERLC > 
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Cohesive ties resulting from nominal , verbal, and clausal 
ellipsis and substitution account for the fewest cohesive ties 
in both the best and the worst E 306 essays • For the best 
essays, 2.497a of all cohesive ties were the result of the 
three types of substitution and 2.687o the result of the three 
types of ellipsis. In contrast, 1.47o of all cohesive ties in 
the ''low" quality essays were the result of substitution, all 
of these being nominal substitutions; and 4*27o of all cohesive 
ties resulted from ellipsis, principally nominal ellipsis but 
including a.fev; instances of verbal ellipsis. The relevant 
data for substitution and ellipsis cohesion are summarized in 
Table 3,14 and / Table 3. 15 , respectively. 



Insert 


Table 
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14 


about 


here . 
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Insert 
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15 


about 


here . 



Substitution and ellipsis represent relatively sophisticated 
ways of achieving cohesion across T-unit boundaries. Tflus . 
one. would. expect that the better E 306 writers would have 
employed significantly more such cohesive ties than did the 
poorer writers. As Table 3.14 indicates, some form of sub- 
stitution occurred once every 126.9 words in the best essays 
and once every 349.5 words in the **low'* quality essays. In 
terms of cohesive ties per 100 T-units, this means that 12.9 
substitution ties per 100 T-units appeared invthe •'high** 
quality essays but only 3,4 ii the •'low** quality essays, 
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or that substitution occurred about 3.6 times more often in 
the better essays than in the poorer essays. It should be 
reiterated that the better writers used all types of sub- 
stitute on v:hile their counterparts used only nominal substitu- 
tion. For cohesionr achieved through ellipsis, the differences 
between the two groups are, in general, less pronounced, the 
poorer vjriters producing 10.2 such, ties per 100 T-units as 
compared with 13.8 such ties for the better writers. However, 
while the better writers used all three types of ellipsis, the 
poorer writers employed only two, nominal and verbal. Yet 
the relative frequency in words of ellipsis ties is essentially 
the same jfor both groups, an elliptical tie occurring once 
every 116.5 words in the poorer essays and once every 117.8 
words in the better essays • In general, our survey of cohe- 
sive ties based on ellipsis and substitution within the. two 
essay sets suggests that the better writers tended to emj)lby 
substitution by zero and substitutian by not-zero more readily 
;:han did their counterparts. 

Just as differences between the two essay sets obtain for 
reference, .substitution, and ellipsis cohesion, so too ^do dif- 
ferences based on the occurrence of the five types of con- 
junctive ties- -additive , adversative , causal , temporal , and 
continuative . The relevant data for our two sets of E 306 
essays are summarized in Table 3.16 . 



Insert Table 3.16 about here. 
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As Table 3.16 indicates, the fr^quetuiy in words of all 
conjunctive ties— tn^-Che -be t-ter" essays is more than twice as 
large as that for the poorer essays. For the better es- 
says, one conjunctive tie occurs orice every 25 words, 
but for the poorer essays a conjunctive tie appears only about 
once every 58 words. This substantial difference in the fre- 
quency of conjunctive ties is attributable to the fact that . 
four of the five types of conjunctive cohesion appear with a 
significantly greater frequency in' the better essays than in ^ 
the poorer \ssays. Indeed, two of the types which figure important 
ly in the better essays appear not at all in the poorer essays. 

These differences are mos^t pronounced when they are viewed^J^i 

terms of occurrences per 100 T-units. Additive cojjjurictive 
ties occurred more than twice as often per 100 T-units in 
the better essays than in the poorer essays, 22.8 compared with 
10.2. Adversative ties occurred 9.9 times per 100 T-units in 
the better essays but not at all in the poorer essays. Whereas 
causal conjun'-tions appeared' 13 . 9 times per 100 T-units in the 
"high" quality essays, they occurred only 1.7 times per 100 
T-units in the "low" quality essays. Temporal ties appeared 
about the same number of times per 100 T-units in the two" essay 
sets, 8.5 in the "low" and 7.9 in the. "high." As "with adversative 
conjunctions, no continoiatiVes appeared in the poorer essays, but 
were used nearly 11 times per l.Oq T-units in the better essays. 
Collectively,' conjunctive ties appeared in the "low" quality 
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essays 20.4 times per 100 T-units, but they appeared 65. A 
times per 100 T-units in the **high'' 'quality essays, or more 
than three times as often. • These differences are similarly 
reflected in the percentage of total cohesive ties accounted 
for by the five -types of conjui^ctive cohesion. In the bet- 
ter essays, conjunctive ties accounted for 12.647f of all 
cohesive ties in that ^et, but they accounted for only 8.47o 
in the set of poorer essays. 

Thus far we have sluxmkrized the differences betv/een the 
two sets of-^E 306 essays along ^he dimensions of cohesion 
realized through grammatical relations-preferences, substitu- 
tion, and ellipsis--and through conjunction, which bridges 
the gap between grammatical and lexical cohesion. Now we 
turn our attention to a comparison of the two essay's^ sets 
based exclusively on lexicaT cohesion, that is, on reiteration 
and collocation. It will be remembered that lexical reitera- 

0 

tion , consists of four subtypes--reiteration through repetition 
of the same item, reiteration through synonymy, reiteration 
through superordination, and reiteration through the use of 
general items. As Table -3. 17 illustrates, lexical cohesion 
accounts for most of the cohesive ties 



Insert Table 3. 17 about here. 



found in both essay sets, accounting for 66.43% of all ties 

in the poorer essays and 65.97, in the b,etter essays. The 

■ • ■ '. i 

slight difference between percentages suggests a greater simi- 
larity between the two essay sets than there, in fact, is. In 
<>■ . J J. 
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terms of the frequency in words of the occurrences of lexical 
ties, we observe that the poorer writers created a lexical- 
tie every 7.36 words while the better writers managed such 
a tie every 4.79 words. "This rather large difference, 2~.57 
words, between the mean distances separating lexical ties 
in the two essay sets is explained by the. frequencies for 
the types of lexical rieteration and for lexical collocation. 
The mean distance separating same items in the better essays 
is on the average 2.16 words shorter than that in the poorer 
essays; and the mean distance separating synonyms is 24.6 
words shorter. Superordination was not used at all by the 
poorer writers but was used once every 274.83 words by the 
better writers. General items also appear more often in the 
better essays than in the poorer, orfce every 126.85 words 
as compared to once every 174.75 words. So too with the oc- ^ 
currence of collocational ties: these appear once ever> 
41.12 words in the poorer essays and- once every 17.36 words ^ 
in the better essays. These differences are even fnore notice- 
able when they are viewed in terms of their occurrence per 
100 T-units. Ov'er a text span of 100 T-units, a same- item 
tie occurs 105.1 times iff the poorer essays and 179.2 in the 
better essays. Synonymy appears 20.3 times and 48.5 times 
^per 100 T-units for the two groups respectively ; and nearly 
twice as. many general items appear in the better essays as 
in the poorer essays per 100 T-units. One of the most striking 
differences is the .occurrence of collocational ties, with 94.1 
per 100 T-units appearing in the better essays but pnly 28.8 
in the poorer essays. 

lory 
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^The .percentage of total lexical t^s represented by the 
four types of lexical repetition and by collocaulon is also 
revealing. These percentages appear in Table 3.18. 



Insert Table^/S'^lS about here. 



To some extent, these percentages suggest a greater range 
of cohesion-achieving skill among the writers of the "high" 
quality essays. Especially impor-^tant in this regard seem to 
b^ the differences between the two groups in the use of same- 
item repetition, synonymy, and collocation. 
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These differences between the two sets of E 306 essays 
can also be viewed collectively. When, for example, we divide 
the total number of words in a given essay set by the total 
"number of cohesive ties observed in that set, we find that 
on the average one encounters in the poorer essays a cohesive 
tie of some type cace every 4.881 words and in the better 
essays a cohesive tie once every 3.159 words, a difference in 
excess of 1.7 words. A comparable difference obtains for the 
mean number of cohesive ties per T-unit in the two essay sets. 
On the average, 2.4237 cohesive ties appeared in each T-unit 
of the poorer essays, while 5.1693 ties per T-unit appeared 
in the better essays. This is to say that the better E 306 
writers established, oh the average, over twice as many cohesive 
ties, per T-unit as did their counterparts. In short, the bet- 
ter writers produced discourse which, from the standpoint of 
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cohesion, was considerably more dense than that of their 
poorer counterparts. This cohesive density is similarly 
reflected in the total number of cohesive ties per 100 T-units 
for each essa^ set. In the poorer essays. 242.4 cohesive ties 
occurred for each 100 T-units; but over twice that many. 
516.8. appeared per 100 T-units in the "high" quality essays. 
Another kind of difference between the two essay sets appears 
when the ratio of cohesive ties to total number of words is 
calculated. These ratios, together with their conversions 
to percentages, appear in Table 3.19 for all cohesiA^e ties 
and for each major type of cohesion for each essay set. 



Insert Table 3.j ^ 9 about here 



Table 3.19 actually requires no interpretation since it is 
simply another means of viewing the same data for the two 
essay sets. It should, however, be noted that it. would be 
incorrect to infer' from T able 3.19 that, for example, fully 
31.667 of the words in the better essays function as cohesive 
ties. Sudh an inference would be valid only if all cohesive 
ties consisted of but one word. Some cohesive ties involve 
•more than one wbrd. as the following T-unit sequence illustrates 

(61) Human behavior varies greatly according 
to the situation one is experiencing 

at the time . // ~ . 
[19 intervening T-units] . . . 
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(62) Thus human behavior depends on the 
people with^whom one associates. 7/ 

In this sequence, the text cohesion realized through the 
.repetition of the phrase human behavio r would be counted as 
but one cohesive tie, even though four words are involved. 

This T-unit sequence suggests yet another way of comparing 
the cohesive features of the two sets of E 306 essays, one 
which focuses on the distance separating the presupposing and 
the presupposed items in a cohesive tie and one which Halliday 
and Hasan describe (pp. 329-333) and employ 'analytically 
(pp. 339-355). As T-units (61) and (62) illustrate, the pre- 
supposed item in a cohesive tie does not necessarily reside in 
the preceding T-unit; A cohesijve tie can, in fact, span several 
T-units before the presupposing and the presupposed items actually 
enter into a cohesive relationship. And the span of text crossed 
by a given cohesive ,tie p ^ides the basis for this other way 
of classifying text cohesion. It would be possible, for example, 
for the pronominal it to appear in the first of the 19 T-units, 
which we shall label (61A) , deleted from the above sequence. 
In that case human behavior of T-unit (62) would be mediated 
through the referential rt back to the presupposed human behavior 
in T-unit (61). If a second hypothetical T-unit, which we 
label (61B), follows (blA) and includes the phrase human behavior , 
then a different kind of relationship obtains. The following 

modification of the earlier T-unit sequence will help illustrate 

< 

the points we are trying to make. 

■ • .\ 
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(61) . Human behavior ....//• 
(61A) It .... // 

(61B) . . . human behavior // 

..... [N intervening T-units .... 

(61P) Childish behavior . ... II 

. . . . [N intervening T-units . . . .' 

(62) . . . human behavior . ... II 

Notice that Lt in T-unit (61A) depends for its meaning on 
human behavior in the" immediately preceding T-unit, (61). The 
cohesive relationship between the presupposing It and the 
presupposed human behavior can thus be characterized as an 
immediate tie. Now consider the cohesion which exists among 
T-units (61), (61A), and (61B) . The phrase hu man behavior 
in (61B) is a repetition of the same .phrase in T-unit (61), 
but that repetition is mediated through the It in (61A). Thus 
tihe cohesive relation between T-units (61) and (61B), which is 
Jealized through. the repetition of the same lexical item, is 
said to be mediated by virtue of the intervening referential 
It in T-unit (61A) . A third t;ype of cohesive tie is that 
represented by the relationship of T-units (61) and (62), be- 
fore we added T-units (61A) , (61B) , and (61P) . When T-units 
(61) and (62) are separated by intervening T-units exhibiting 
no mediating cohesive ties, the cohesive relationship between 
the two is said to be remote, that is to say, spanning one 
or more T-units in which no related cohesive ties appear. A 
fourth type of cohesion results from the combination of mediated 
and remote ties. This type is illustrated by T-units (61B) , 
(61P), and (62). In this sequence, the presupposed item, 



human behavior of (61B) , is both remote from the presupposing 
item of T-unit (62) and mediated through childish behavior of 
(61P) . , Thus* cohesive ties can be classified as immediate , re - 
mote , mediated , or mediated and remote . Unlike the earlier 
classifications of cohesive ties--which are based on grammatical, 
lexical-grammatical, and lexical cohesion--the classification 
now proposed is bc.sed rather on the span of text separating 
the items in a cohesive tie. 

For our two sets of E 306 essays, we classified all co- 
hesive ties according^' to this **span of text" system. Then 
we calculated the percentage of total cohesive ties repre- 
sented by the four different "span of text" categories for 
each of the two essay sets. The results of these computations 
appear in Table 3.20 . 



Insert Table 3.20 about here. 



As Table 3.20 indicates, both groups of E 306 writers used 
about the same relative percentage of remote cohesive ties, 
29.69% for the poorer writers and 26.94% for the' better writers. 
However, the better writers used a substantially higher per- 
centage, 41. 59%. to 32.80%, of immediate ties and a substantially 
smaller percentage, 2'5.867o to 36.72%, of remote-mediated ties. 
Mediated ties appeared in the better essays with about eight 
times the frequency that they appeared in the poorer essays. ' 

The percentages listed in Table 3.20 allow us to begin 
focusing, in summary fashion, on the crucial differences between 
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the two groups of E 306 writers, differences indicated by^ 
our analyses of* text cohesion. The higher relative percentage 
of immediate cohesive ties in the better essays suggests, 
among other things, that the better writers tended to establish 
stronger cohesive bonds between individual T-units than did 
the poorer writers. This conclusion finds a good deal of 
support in our previous analyses of reference and' conjunctive . 
cohesion in the two essay sets. It will be recalled from 
Table 3. 13 that the better writers employed reference , cohesion 
about twice as often, 84.1 times to 47,8 times, in a text 

span of 100 T-units as did the poorer writers. Because the 

I 

most significant difference in the occurrence of referential 
cohesion between the two essay sets was located in the signifi- 
cantly higher frequency in the better essays of personal pro- 
nouns (25.1 per 100 T-units as compared to 5.1 for the poorer 
writers) and because personal pronouns do riot usually span 
intervening T-units, we can infer that the better writers 
paid* considerably more attention to elaborating in subsequent 
and immediate T-units items introduced in a given T-unit, Also 
figuring importantly in the greater use of immediate cohesive 
ties is the frequency with which the better writers employed 
T-unit-bridging conjunctions. It is probably accurate to say 
that conjunctive ties regularly create immediate cohesive ' 
ties between T-units in succession. It is not, then, surprising 
to find, according to Table 3.16 that the better writers used 
over three times as many conjunctive ties, 65.40 as compared 
to 20.4, per text span of 100 T-units as did the poorer writers. 
Not insignificant i'\ this regard is the fact that, as Table 3.16 
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shows, the better writers employed all types of conjunctive 
cohesion while the poorer writers managed to use only three, 
and one of those only rarely. Thus it would appear that the 
better E 306 writers tended to extend the lexical-semantio 
domain established in a given T-unit to an immediately fol- 

' lowing T-unit considerably more often than did the poorer 

I 

wtiters. One major effect of such lexical-semantic extensions 
is, of course, essay length; and it is not surprising that 
'the essays of the better writers are, on the average, 375.2 
words longer thai those of their poorer counterparts. Al- 
though the typically American notion that "more" is "better"f; 
can be challenged on any number of fronts, it would appear 
that the longer essays enjoyed a greater probability of being 
rated "high" than did the shorter essays, at least as long 
as the "more" was' linked through the use of explicit cohesive 
ties . 

As we pointed out above, the relative percentage of 
mediated ties is roughly eight tiires as large for the lietter 
essays than f^r the poorer ones . This finding further sup- 
ports the notion of extending the lexical- semantic domain of 
a given T-unit. Meidated tips, in contrast to immediate 
ties, enable a writer to extend the lexical-semantic domain 
of a given T-unit into pot merely a second succeeding T-unit 
but into several succeeding T-units. Judging frpm the relative 
percentage with which mediated ties occurred in the two essay 
sets, we must conclude that the^ better E 306 writers can-create 
such ties with greater facility than the poorer writers can. 

I on 
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The greater relative" percentage of remote-mediated co- 
hesive ties for the poorer writers may, at first, seem to 
contradict the trend which seems to be developing. And to 
some extent it does.. But the higher relative percentage, ^ 
36.72% as compared to 25.86%, of remote-mediated ties for 
the poorer writers suggests to us an important and funda- 
mental difference between the two group of writers. This 
higher relative percentage may very well complement that 
group's failure to elaborate and extend lexical-semantic 
domains through successive T-units and may well suggest that 
less "really" new information or semantic content was intro- 
duced during the course of a poorer essay than during the 
course of a better essay. That is to say, the poorer writers 
may have tended more toward reiteration of pre4-iously cued 
information than did the better writers. Indeed, in reading 
the poorer essays one could not help but note what might be 
callnd conceptual and lexical redundancy. Although from 
the standpoint of text cohesion a certain amount of redundancy 
is a virtue, the "redundancy" in the poorer E 306 may be a 
■flaw, because the poorer writers provided relatively infre- 
quent occasions for immediate and mediated cohesive ties. 

The relative percentages of remote ties tends to rein- 
force this interpretation. Although the relative percentages 
do not differ substantially, 29.69 % for the poorer writers 
and 26.94 % for the better writers, they do suggest that the 
poorer writers tended more often to reach back across several 
T-units in order to recover lexiccil items. This, coupled 
with the smaller relative percentage of immediate and mediated 
ties and the higher relative percent- a of remote-mediated 
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ties, may again suggest a greater reliance on a superficial 
redundancy of concept and lexical item in the "low" quality 
essays than in the "high quality essays. 

Since cohesion analysis of written discourse, student- / 
I produced or otherwise, has not the history and tradition of 
syntactic analyses, it is difficult to say what precisely 
the implications of the present analysis ai'e for the teaching 
- of writing. In addition, the size of our sample is far too 
small to allow us to generalize from it with confidence. Yet 
our analysis does point to certain implications. (1) Without 
entering into disputes f6cused on the chronology of the chicken 
and the egg, v;e suggest that sophistication in^the use of 
cohesive devices may be directly tied to students' abilities 
to employ heuristic devices as they explore a given writing 
topic. That is to say, students with highly developed invention 
skills have a greater chance of writing better discourse from 
the standpoint of cohesion than students who do not have such 
skills. (2) Insofar as cohesion is a theoretical construct 
having several components addressing different kinds of semantic 
relationships in texts, it is ipso facto a theory of invention 
itself and' can thus be used as a discovery heuristic. (3) Be- 
cause cohesion addresses semantic relationships v;ithin texts, 
its major components can and should be used to guide certain 
of the composing processes of student writers. (4) Because 
the focus of cohesion is on the types of semantic relationships 
that obtain across T- units, it can and should be used as a 
basis for studying the composing and comprehension processes 
Q of language users. 

ERIC , . 13: 
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Relating the present study of cohesion in written texts 
of University of Texas freshmen writers to patterns of 
cohesion in the writing of other freshmen is no easy matter, 
because onlvi. one such study has .been done and in that rela- 
tively little information is provided. But in that study 
(Cooper, et al., 1980) appear a number of figures which allow 
us to draw some comparisons between the groups of E 306 writers 
we examined and the group of SUHY-Buffalo students which Cooper, 
et. al.., examined. These comparisons, however, are based 
on writing samples of two different kinds, and we suspect 
that the frequencies and types of cohesion differ according 
to discourse kind. 

Some differences between the two groups of freshmen— the 
UT freshmen and the SUNY-Duffalo freshmen—with respect to 
the use of cohesive ties can be seen in general terms, while 
others. can be seen in specific terms. 

At the most general level of analysis, the cohesive den- 
sity of the essays of the t^o freshman groups does not appear 
remarkably different. The average- number of cohesive ties 
per 100 T-units for the SUIJY-Buf f alo population was 488 for 
the "high" quality papers and 280 for the "low" qual_t:.y papers. 
For the UT freshmen about 517 and about 242 cohesive ties per 
same text span were observed for the "high" and "low" quality 
groups respectively. While these differences may in part be 
attributable to variation in mean T-unit length and do not 
appear to us particularly remarkable, we should emphasize that 
the "low" quality UT papers exhibited fewer cohesive ties per 
100 T-units than- did the "low" SUHY-Buffalo papers, while the 
reverse was true for the "high" quality -capers. 
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At a morq specific level, it is possible to say — on the 
basis of the available SUNY-Buffalo data—that the ''high" quality 
UT papers use.* nearly eight times as many comparative ties as 
the "high" quality SUNY-Buffalo papers. This large difference 
is, however, probably an artifact of the different writing 
topics — narrative and descriptive on the one hand and argu- 
mentative on the other. Niether set of "high" quality papers 
relied heavily .on substitution or ellipsis to achieve cohesion, 
although th<=^ "high" quality UT papers used both with about six 
time.s the frequency as the "high" quality SUNY-Buffalo papers. 
This difference may also be attributed to writing topic variation 
Also likely attributable to topic variation are the large 
differences between the two sets of essays along the dimension 
of total conjunctive ties. The writers of the "low" quality 
SUWY-Buffalo papers used 16 such ties per 100 T-units, while 
the writers of the "high" quality papers used about 17. How- 
ever, for the UT essay set, about 20 and 65 conjunctive ties 
were observed in the "low" and "high" papers respectively. 

The "high" and "low" quality papers of the two populations 
also differed with respect to their reliance on lexical cohe- 
sive ties. While same-item lexical ties constitute about 65% 
and 50% of all lexical ties for the"low'^ and "high" quality 
papers, respectively, for both freshman populations, differences 
betv/een the two populations are most obvious along the dimen- 
sion of lexical collocation. Whereas the percent of total 
lexical ties represented by collocation in the "low" quality 
SUNY-Buffalo papers was 32%, in the "low" quality UT papers 
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only about 20% of the total lexical ties were collocative. 
Similarly, whereas collocative ties represented 41% of all 
lexical ties in the SUNY-Buffalo papers rated "high," .only 
about 32% of all lexical ties in the "high" quality UT papers 
were collocative. While these differences may simply be ^- 
attributable to the respective writing topics, we suggest 
that the greater relative use of collocation in the SUNY-Buffalo 
papers may reflect the generally higher verbal abilities of 
the SUNY-Buffalo students from whom the writing samples were 
taken. 



3.5 V Errors. Syntax. Personal Pronouns, and Cohesion in E 30G 
Essays; a Conclusion 



The analyses of certain features of "high" and "low" 
quality E 306 essays point to some major differences in the 
writing behaviors of the two groups of students. These analyses 
also suggest that in many ways the writing skills of E 306 stu- 
dents' are as well developed or better developed than the skills 
of college freshmen at other institutions. Certainly the grc3s 
measurements of syntax suggest that the UT students write with 
a command of syntax comparable to that of students at other 
institutions. The more specific analyses of syntactic features, 
however, probably indicates that at least for the writers of 
the "low" quality papers instruction in the use of final non- 
restrictive modifiers v;ould be productive. With respect to 
error frequencies, the UT students in general appear superior 
to certain other groups of college freshmen for whom .data were 
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available, suggesting that greater attention in E 306 classes 
to error reduction may not^ be necessary. This suggestion 
finds support ih-.the analyses of language mechanics presented 
in Chapter 4 and Chapter 5 of this report. The differences 
between the uses of firsfcr ando second-perspn pronouns in the 
"high" and "low" quality essays suggests that E 306 students,, 
especially the writers of the ''-low" quality papers, need help 
developing* a . arper sense of the\relationslups that exist 
among writer, audience, and subject matter in written discourse 
Finally, our analyses — of essay l,ength and cohesion — suggests 
that the poorer E 306 writers need systematic instruction in 
invention, a skill which, as Chapter 4 and Chapter 5 suggest, 
may be best taught in the "synthetic" curriculum. 



CHAPTER 4 



E 306 CHANGE SCORES AND FIVE DilRIVATIVE 
COMPARISONS ' v 



In the first chapter of this report, we identified the 
general purpose of the present study and, in so doing, indicated - 
the major differences between the two principal E 306 options , 

r 

we wished to compare. In Chapter 2, we introduced the research 
(design, a design which would allow a large number of curri-eular 
and instructional-^variables to be controlled and thereby studied 
systematically. In Chapter 2, we also outlined the procedures 
employed for: collecting and analyzing data in the form of essays 
and in the form of responses to objective tests; and we specified 
the sample population studied. In the third chapter, we examined 
in considerable detail some of the differences between "high 
quality" and "low quality" E 306 essays written on the A^^ v/riting 
topic (see Chapter 2). In this, the TEourth chapter, we a-nalyze 
and compare a number of curricular and instructional components 
'of the two major E 306 options. 

0 

Our purpose in the present chapter is thus a dual one: 
(1) to determine, as far as possible with data at hand, whether 
E 306 is an educationally effective course in writing and (2) 
to begin" to identify those curricular and instructional compo- 
• nents which appear most efficacious in teachihg composition to 

ft 
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E 306 students. To achieve this dual purpose, we will, first, 
examine . the 'changes acrcss ,tiine observed M the writing and in 
the writing-related behaviors of all 180 students we selected 
^r:^ the 20 sections of E 306 used in the present study. Second, 
we wi^i^^valuate different E 306 components by comparing the 
instructioricil and curricular options previously specified in 
Table 2.2 > These analyses will provide part of the basis for 
a set of recommendations for improving writing instruction in . 
E 306 (see Chapter 8) . 

4.1 Changes in Writing and Writing-Related ^^ehaviors . 

Although the relative effectiveness of different instruc- 
tional and curricular variables raises questions both interesting 
and important, a necessary prior question focuses on the combined 
effectiveness of all instructional and curricular options for 
E 306 which contribute to the principal and derivative compari-, 
sons specified in Table 2.1 and Table 2.2 . The present section 
describes the pooled data for all 20 E 306 sections studied, 
focusing on the changes which occurred across one semester of 
composition instruction. First, we will treat the changes 
observed between the two pretest essays and the two posttest 
essays collected from each of the 180 students selected for 
study. Second, we will examine changes in writing-related* skills 
and abilities, as observed across the same period and as measured 
by responses to objective tests. ^ 

137 
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Changes Identified by the Pre- and Posttest Essays > As 
we pointed out in Chapter 2, the 180' students chosen for the 
present study each completed two pretest essays and two posttest 
essays. One pretest essay and one posttest essay were written 
on the f^i^i topics presented it* Chapter 2. Half of the students 
wrote on the hi topic and half on the B-^ topic as a pretest; 
for the complementary posttest essays, the topics were simply 
reversed. One pretest^ and one posttest essay were also written 
on the A2B2 topics, which were also presented in C^iapter 2. 
Admins tr a tion of these topics followed the same procedures 
used in the administration of the A-j^B-j^ topics. 

As indicated in Chapter 2 and' Chapter 3, these four essays 
•from .each of the 180 students were analyzed for total number of*_ 
words, mean T-unit length, mean clause length, the ratio of 
T-units with final free modifiers to the total number of T-units, 
and the ratio of words in final free modifiers to the total ^ 
number of words. When the decimal i's moved two places to the 
left, these two ratios become percentages. In Chap'-er 3 a 
history of the four syntactic indices was presented, together 
with rationales ^or their use in the present study. Also as 
stated in Chapter" 2, the essays were submitted to single-impres- 
sion holistic evaluations by experienced teachers of college 
writing. The descriptive data which derive frojn the word-length 
analyses, the syntactic analyses, and the holistic evaluations 
of the 720 essays and the results of paired T-tests of the 
changes across time eot§ reported in Table 4.1 . 
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Insert Table 4.1 about here. 



As Tablfe 4 . 1 indicates, the means for the total number 
of words and for the syntactic indices on the Aj^B-j^ pretest and 
the I^iB^ posttest essays do not differ significantly, the com- 
puted t-valu^es failing to reach statistical significance at the 
.05 level. However, the means^ for the corresponding holistic 
rating, which represent the means for the two summed ratings 
(see Chapter 2) , differ significantly beyond the .001 level of 
probability. Thus even though none of the length features of 
the essay^s elicited by the A^Bi topics changed significantly 
over a semester, the overall quality of the writing did. This 
latter change finds corroboration in Table 2.3 , which lists the 
distribution of holistic scores across the four scoring categories ^ 
and Table 2.4 , which lists the percentage of scores falling in 
each scoring category. As Table 2.3 and Tab le 2.4 illustrate, 
over 10% fewer scores of "jL" and "2" were ayarded the posttest 
P^l^i essays than were awarded the pretest Aj^B]^ essays , 'while 
approximately 3% more scores of "3" and 8% i[nore scores of "4" 
were awarded the posttest ^i^i essays than the pretest essays 
on the same topics. These higher frequencies of posttest scores 
falling into the two higher scoring categories account for the 
0.49 improvement in writing quality over the course of the semester 

While significant change between the pretes t-posttest means 
for P^i^i essays was observed only for the holistic ratings 
given the essays, on the A2B2 topics differences between the 
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pre- and posttest means along three of the six dimensions are 
statistically significant— average word length of the essays, 
the ratio of total "words used in final free modifiers to the 
total number or words, and mean holistic rating. The ratio of 
T-units containing final free modifiers to total T-units 
approached statistical significance but did not reach the .05 
level of confidence. As with the difference between the pre- 
and posttest means for T-unit length and clause length for the 
A^Bi essays, the difference between the pre- and posttost means 
was too small to reach statistical significance. 

The descriptive data and the statistical tests presented 
in Table 4.1 , even .lough they do not address the question of 
the relative ef f ecti^^eness of one or another 306 option, are 
important for a number of reasons. 

First, -^nd certainly most important, these data and statis- 
tical tests strongly suggest that taken as a unit the 20 E 306 
sections studied represent 20 educationally valid classes: the 
overall quality of the writing of E 306 students is demonstrated 
to have improved significantly over the period of one semester 
of college writing instruction. Given two holistic ratings 
ranging from 1 to 4 which were summed to produce a possible 
scoring range from 2 to 8 for each essay. Table 4.1 indicates 
that on the average each AiBi posttest essay was one-half of a 
point better in quality than its pretest counterpart. The 
average observed change from the A2B2 pretest essays to the 
corresponding posttest essays was even larger, with each A2B2 
posttest essay nearly three-quarters of a point better than its 
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pretest qounterpart. Because the principal goal of E 306 is 
to t^ach/students to write better and because there is no 

reason po believevthat the 180 students we studied were any 

/ 

betbix^ as writers at the beginning of the semester than E 306 

V 

students in general, these highly significant gains in essay" 
quality suggest that E 306 classes in general achieve their 
major goal. And it is important to note in this connection that 
although positive change in essay quality would have been ^ 
acceptable at the .05 level of confidence, the positive change 
in quality for both the A^^B^^ and the A2B2 is significa^nt beyond 
the .:001 level. 

The descriptive data reported in Table 4.1 are important 
for yet another reason: they strongly suggest that the two sets- 
of essay topics actually did elicit essays which differ ia kind 
from each other. This suggestion finds support when the mean 
T-unit lengths and the mean clause lengths of the essays based 
on the Aj^B]^ topics are compared to the corresponding means of 
the essays based on the A2B2 topics. Such a comparison reveals 
that the A^^B^^ topics elicited T-units on the pretest essays that 
were on the average 1.70 words shorter than those elicited on 
the pretest essay written for the A2B2 topics. A somewhat smaller 
difference — 1.56 words — obtains between the mean T-unit lengths 
of the posttest essays. A similar difference is also observed 
between the mean clause lengths elicited by the two sets of essay 
topics: the mean clause lengt' 5 of the pretest essays differ 
by 1.62 words, and the means for the posttest essays differ by 
1.37 words. As was pointed out earlier, the A^Bi topics were 
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those used in the Miami University sentence-conibining experi- 
inent\and were "devised" specifically in "invito descriptive 
and narrative supporting d^^tails" (Morenberg, et al., 1978, 
p. 2'46) . The A2B2 topics, on the other hand/ were designed by 
Cameron and Witte to elicit argumentative discourse from the 
students. who were involved in the present study. That differ- 
ences along the dimensions of mean T-unit length- and mean clause 
length should obtain across the two sets of writing topics 
strongly/ suggests t^at the two sets of topics did in fact elicit 
written discourse of two different kinds. This suggestion draws' 
on the findings of several previously published studies. Witte 
and Davis (1980a) have recently pointed out that such syntactic 
differences among discourses written in different discourse modes 
"have be^n known to exist at least since Frogner (19 33) and 
Seegars (1933) , whose findings have been, to some extent, con- 
firmed ... by Kincaid (1953), Marckworth and Bell (1967), 
Johnson (1967), Bortz (1969), Veal and Tillman (1971), Perron 
(1977), and Crowhurst (1978)." Many of the more recent studies 
(e.g.. Perron's and Crowhurst's) have used mean T-unit length 
and mean clause length to distinguish discourse written in 
different modes,* typically the four traditional modes— narration, 
description, exposition, and argumentation:!. Research in this 
area points to the conclusion that argumentative discourse 
employs longer clauses and T-units than discourse written in 
the other three traditional modes. Certainly, the clauses and 
the T-units elicited by the A2^2 topics in' the present study are 
appreciably longer than those elicited by the A^B^ topics, thus 
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suggesting that the kinds of discourse the topics were supposed 
to elicit frotn the students were in fact elicited. ^ 

The data reported in Table 4,1 for mean clause length and 
mean Trunit length are also important because they allow us to 
compare the syntactic development of beginning E 306 students 
to that of. other college students and to that of v;riters of 
different ages. A similar comparison, based on the five essays 
rated "high" in quality and the five essays rated "low" in 
quality was made in Chapter 3; here, however, with an N of 180 
instead of an N of 10 and with reference t6 both sets of essays 
instead of one type of essay from the A^Bi essays, we offer a 
comparison more reliable in direct proportion to larger number 
of .cases. To facilitate this comparison, the pretest means for 
clause length and T-unit length for both sets of essays collected 
for the present study have been placed in the context ot "norma- 
tive" means previously reported for different age groups, ranging 
from third graders to skilled adult writers who had published 
in magazines like Harper ' s . The context of "developmental 
norms" for these two syntactic indices appears in Table 4.2 . 



Insert Table 4.2 about here. 



Table 4.2 strongly indicates that as a- group the 180 E 306 
writers wrote clauses and T-units whose mean length fit well into 
the developmental continua suggested for both indices. The 
mean .T-unit lengths—lS . 26 and 16.96, respectively — for bob! 
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sets of essays are greater than the means Hunt (1965) reported 
for twelfth graders and smaller than those for the- skilled 
adult. writers studied by Cooper, et al . (1980), Hunt (1965), 
and Faigley (1979a). So too with the mean lengths of the clauses 
the 180 E 306 students wr.ote : the average clause lengths of 
8.92 words and 10.54 words for the two sets of essays are both 
greater than the 8.60 words Hunt (1965) reported for twelfth ■ 
graders and smaller thanVhe means Cooper, et al. (1980), Hunt . 
(1965), and Faigley (1979^a) reported for skilled adult writers. 

It is also. instructive to compare the mean lengths of T-units- 
and clauses written by E 306 students to those reported for . 
freshmen at other universities. .As T^ble 4.2 indicates, both . 
the average T-unit length and the average clause length of the 
E 306 writers for both essay sets exceeds the means reported 
for North Dakota "freshmen (Failgey, 19 79b), New Brunswick fresh- 
men (Stewart, 1978a), and Oklahoma freshmen (Sodowsky and Witte, 
1978). The two sets, of means for the E 306 students, however, 
fall on either side of the means reported by Cooper, et al. 
(19 80) for SUNY-Buffalo freshmen. Although some of. the differ- 
ences among the means for the' various college freshman popula- 
tions is assuredly attributable to differences in types of 
written discourse produced, there is no reason to think that 
from the standpoint of the development of syntactic complexity, 
the UT students lag. behind their counterparts at other universi- 
ties. Indeed, if these indices for measuring syntactic complexity 
are reliable as developmental indices (see O'Donnell, 19 76, 
and Hunt, 1977, for arguments suggesting reliability; and see 
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Witte, 1979, and Witte and Davis, 1980 and in press , for questions 
regarding the reliability of these indices) , then it is possi- 
ble to say that from a developmental point of view, the UT 
students are above average with respect to the development of 
syntactic complexity. 

One additional point needs to be made about the means and 
the change scores reported in Table 4.1 . ^s was pointed out 
above ^ the mean length of clauses and T-units for neither set 
of E 306 essays increased significantly over the course of one 
semester. Given the highly significant gain scores reported 
for these indices for the experimental groups involved in Faigley's 
(1979 b and c) study of generative rhetoric, Stewart's (1978b) study 
of sentence combining, and the Miami University trio's (Daiker, ^ 
et al., 1979; Moreneberg, et al . , 1979) stur'y of sentence com- 
bining, one might be inclined to wonder whether the E 306 courses 
had any effect at all on the syntactic abilities of their stu- 
dents. However, it should be pointed out that while significant 
changes for experimental groups have been reported along these 
dimensions in a host of sentence-combining experiments and in 
a few studies of^the influence of generative rhetoric, in vir- 
tually all instances the change- scores along these same dimensions 
for the respective control groups have indicated either a net 
loss or a statistically non-significant gain. This suggests 
that unless students undergo an instructional treatment designed 
specifically to increase the mean lengths of clauses and T-units, 
they are not likely to increase the mean lengths of the clauses 
or T-units they write. Given the previous investigations of 
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Witte and Davis {1980, in press) on the question of stability 
of T-unit length, it is even possible to hypothesize that the 
net losses and the insignificant gains for the various control 
groups involved in studies designed to promote longer T-units 
and clauses signal an increased stability along these Himensions 
in the writing of the control groups. 

That the E 306 students failed to realize statistically 
significant gains along these two dimensions also needs to-be 
placed in the context of two studies which attempted to identify 
syntactic predictors of writing quality. Neither the study 
done by Nold and Freedman (1977) nor the study done by Faigley 
(19 79c) indicates that when mean T-unit length and mean clause 
length aire considered as predictors of holistic scores, they 
fail to account for any significant anount of the variance among 
the holistic scores. These latter findings are altoqethez com- 
patible with the results of the T-tests reported in Table 4.1 , 
where statistically significant change is shown to have occurred 
' along the dimension of writing quality for both sets of E 306 
essays but not along the dimensions of the two indices of syn- 
tactic complexity in question. On the whole issue of predictors 
of writing quality, we will have much more to say in Chapter 7. 
For the present, it is sufficient to concludcT that these two 
syntactic indices appear to be useful only as extremely gross 
indicators of the development of syntactic complexity. 

Changes Identified by Scores on Objective Tests . In. addition 
to the measures tied directly to the four essays that each of 

o . .M(; 
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the 180 E 306 students wrote, we also attempted to measure 
with a series of objective tests changes along the dimensions 
of certain writing-related behaviors. The instruments we used 
were the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , Forms A and B; the McGraw- 
Hill Reading Test (reading comprehension part only) , Forms A 
and B; and the Daly-Miller Writing A pprehension Test. As with 
the two sets of writing topics, these instruments were used both 
as pretests and as posttests. In the case of the two McGraw- 
Hill tests, half of the students were given Form A as a pretest 
and half were given Form B; for the posttest the two forms were 
simply reversed; but the same form of t-he- Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test was used as both the pretest and the posttest. 

The McGraw-Hill Writing Test reportedly "measures the • 
students' skills in written communication" (Raygor, 1970b, p. 7). 
Both forms of the test consist of three sections— one devoted 
to language mechanics (30 items), one devoted to sentence patterns 
(26 items), and one devoted to paragraph patterns (15 items) . 
These sections of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test were administered 
sequentially as separate 'tests and students were allowed 15 
minutes to complete each section. Raygor (1970b, p. 7) describes 
the three sections of the Writing Test as follows: 

Part I - Language Mechanics consists of two short 
compositions, each of which contains 15 underlined 
words or phrases. The student must decide whether 
the underlined' material is correct or contains one 
of the errors listed in the following key: 
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C error in CAPITALIZATION 
^ error in PUNCTUATION 
^ error in GRAMMAR 
N NO ERROR 

Part II - Sentence Patterns contains a variety 
of item types. The student must identify sen- 
tence types according to the key below; 

I ^ Sentence Fragment 
^ Simple Sentence 
C Compound Sentence 
^ Complex Sentence 
He must then examine items which contain four 
sentences to decide which one is grammatically 
correct. Finally, he must link together senten-- 
ces in a short passage by choosing from four 

I Or 

given connecting or transition words the one 
most appropriate in the context of the whole 
passage." 

Pairt Hi - Paragraph Patterns contains items 
which represent paragraphs and require the 
student to recognize the relationship between 
the sentences in a paragraph in terms of devel- 
opment of thought. The student's task in some 
items is (1) to choose the 'appropriate • topic 
sentence for a paragraph, (2) to choose the 
appropriate developing sentences for a given 
topic sentence, and (3) to choose the appropriate 
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concluding sentence for a paragraph* In 
% • working other items', the student must 

4 

0 

determine which sentence in 4 paragraph 
''^ is out of order. Finally, he is to read 

through ,;^roups of sentences in-order to 

indicate where each group should be 

divided into paragraphs . 
Each of these three sections of the Writing Test generates 
a separate score , each score having a possible range from zero 
through tlie total number of items included in a given section. 
Collectively, the three sections of 'the Writing Test yield a 
total possible raw score of 71. 

Although the total possible raw score is the^ same for both 
forms of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , Form A appears to be 
slightly more difficult than Form* B. This difference in level 
of difficulty is reflected in the means and standard deviations 
reported by Raygor (1970b , p. 26) for the norming group data. 
These iie^ns and standard deviations appear in Table 4.3 . 



Insert Table 4.3 about here. 



According to Raygor (1970b, p. 26) , the "nor/ning group included 
(1) freshiren (and a few sophomores) in four-year colleges and ^ - 
universities; (2) two-year college students; and (3) 'college- 
ibound' high school juniors and seniors." Depeniding on the 
particular form and section of the test, the number of the 
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students in the norming gro.up ringed from 1/171 to 1,204; and 
the normative data were apparently collected during the 1969 
academic year. As Table 4.3 indicates, the difference between 
the mean scores for the two forms' is 1.90 points, suggesting 
that Form B of the test is somewhat less difficult than Form A, 
especially as concerns the section on language mechanics. To 
accommodate f^T.the apparent difference in levels of difficulty 
be'twe^n Uie two Worms of the test, the split-halves method of 
administration rioted earlier, was employed. 

Inasmuch as\the "analytio" curriculum underlying many of 
the E 306 options\we examined has a secondary goal the improve- 
ment of students' Abilities in compreihending. written material, 
we also administered the "Paragraph Compreh^nsioh" section of 
the McGraw-Hill Readiftq Test , Forms A and B. Raygor (19 70a, 
p. 7) describes this section of the Reading Test in the follow- 

ing way: ' , ^ 

Paragraph pomprehension contains five long 

reading passages. Each of the five items 

following each passage measures one, of the 

following five comprehension skills: 

1. Recognition and understanding of the 

main idea \ 

2. Recognition of specific facts and under- 
standing their importance and function 

3. Recognition and understanding of general 
scientific principles in both the ph^si- 
cal and social sciences 
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4. Discovery of paragraph organization 
and structure 

5. Critical evaluation of the author's 
writing: discrimination of fact from 
opinion, recognition of tone and intent, 
and judgment of validity of arguments. 

Interspersed among the five longer passages are 
five short paragraphs with one item each. The 
latter items measure factual knowledge and are 
similar to what a student can expect to e- -counter 
in an objective test based on a course textbook. 
The other two sections of the Reading Test— rt ding rate and 
comprehension and skimming and scanning--were s ot administered 
simply because of the large chunk of the semester's time that 
had to be committed to testing in connection with other aspects 
of the present study; administering the complete Reading Test 
would have required' a minimum of 66 minutes of class time, thus 
requiring that portions of two class periods in a MWF class 
would have had to be devoted to the Reading Test alone. 

According to Raygor (1970a, p. 30), the "norming group 
(N = 1,526 for Form A;. N = 1,526 for Form B) included approxi- 
mately 6qual numbers of {1) freshmen (and a few sophomores) in 
four-year colleges and universities, (2) two-year college students 
and (3) 'college-bound' high school juniors and seniors. As 
with the norming data for the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , the 
norming data for the Reading Test were apparently collected in 
1969. As with the two "forms of the Writi ng Test , Form A of the 
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paragraph comprehension section of the Reading Test appears 
to be slightly more difficult than Form B, but not significantly 
so in this case. This conclusion is based on a comparison of 
the means and standard deviations presented in Table 4>4 for 
the two forms of the Paragraph Comprehension section. As 
Table 4.4 indicates, the mean^s for the two forms of the 



Insert Table 4.4 about here. 
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paragraph comprehension section differ by only 0.64 points 
along a possible scoring range of zero to 30. Nevertheless, 
the same split-halves procedure was employed in the administra- 
tion of the paragraph comprehension section of the Reading Test 
as was employed in the administration of the two sets of 
writing topics and in the administration of the Writing Test . 

One additional point should be made regarding the paragraph 
comprehension section of the McGraw-Hill Reading Test : it 
correlates quite highly with the vocabulary, comprehension, and 
total score scales of Form B of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test , 
revised Edition. The" respective Pearson product-moment corre- 
lation coefficients reported by Raygor (1970a, p. 32) are as 
follows: 0.59, 0.54, and 0.61. 

While it is not our purpose in the present section of this 
report to explore the relationships that may or may not exist 
among these objective r easures of writing- related skills (that 
issue will' be taken up in a subsequent chapter), we will assume 
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for the time being that some relationship does exist; and our 
examination in subsequent .portions of the present chapter of 
the chan'ge scores generated with these instruments will reflect 
that assumption. 

The final objective instrument employed in the present 
study was the Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension Test (WAT) • 
The WAT measu^res neither writing abilities nor writing-related 
skills. Ratlier it attempts to assess the degree of anxiety 

or apprehension iwith which writers approach writing tasks. 

/ 

Inasmuch as none of ^the sections of E 306 we examined for the 
principal and, deri\/a^tive comparisons specified in Table 2.1 



and Table 2.2 appear to have affected writing apprehension. 

In 

either by increasing \it or decreasing it significantly, we will 
only note the change kcores for writing apprehension in the 
present chapter;. However, we do devote an entire chapter later 
in this report to the relationship between writing appre- 

hension and writing abilities. 

The changes observed along the dimensions of these objec- 
tive tests for the 180 E 306 students, for whom we have already 
discussed observed changes in two pretest and two posttest 
essays, are presented in Table 4.5 . As Table 4.5 reveals, while 
no significant changes appeared along the dimensions of the 
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paragraph patterns section of the Writing Test and of the WAT, 
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highly significant changes occurred along the dimensions of 
the language mechanics section and the sentence patterns 
sections of the Writing Test and along the dimension of para- 
graph comprehension section of che Reading Test > - The gain 
scores on the language mechanics and the sentence patterns 
sections of tTie Writing Test are shown to be significant beyond 
the .002 level of confidence, gains which make the changes on 
the total score of the Writing Test also s^ignificant beyond the 
.001 level of cojifidence. Given the assumption that some 
relationship exists between performance on an objective measure 
of writing skills and actual writing behavior, the higher post^ 
test scores corroborate the changes presented in Table 4.1 ; 
the writing abilities, whether measured on essays or on objec- 
tive tests, of the 180 students appear to have improved over 
the course of one semester of writing instruction. The gain 
scores, although less significant from a statistical point of 
view, on the paragraph comprehension section of the Re ading 
Test are equally impressive since the improvement of reading 
ability- is a secondary goal of E 306 classes. These gains, 
significant well beyond the acceptable level of .05, -are 
especially impressive when it is remembered that the "synthetic" 
curriculum sections in the present study made no use of a reader. 
The data, together with the paired T-tejts, presented in Tabl e 
4 ,5 offer additional evidence to suggest that E 306 is an educa- 
tionally valid course. 



4.2 The Five Derivative Comparisons 
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In Chapter 2, we noted that the research proposal for 
the present study called for five specific comparisons of E 306 
options in which curricular, instructional, and teacher variables 
were controlled within each comparison. These comparisons, 
which we labe/Lled the "principal comparisons," are delineated 
in Table 2.L in Chapter 2. We also pointed out in Chapter 2 

7 

that- by removing the controls on the teacher variable and on 
either a curricular or an instructional variable controlled in 
the principal comparisons, we could create five "derivative 
comparisons." Some of these comparisons result in the pairing 
of instructional or curricular variables not paired in the five 
principal comparisons, and some merely result in similar compari- 
sons but with a larger number of students because of the removal 
uf the teacher variable. 

Each derivative comparison draws ''on the same data set. 
discussed in the previous section; but each derivative comparison 
utilized either different combinations of data subsets or dif- 
fjerent data subsets. The use of different subsets of the E 306 
data in the five derivative comparisons will help us identify 
which curricular and instructional variables had the greatest 
effect on the Changes reported in the previous section. Unlike 
the five principal comparisons wherein each cell in each compari- 
son is comprised of an equal number (18) of cases, the cells 
created for the derivative comparisons do not involve equal 
numbers of cases. 

It is to these derivative comparisons that we now turn. 
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Derivative Comparison f; All "Analytic-Conventional" 
Classes Compared with All "Synthetic-Conventional" Classes « 
This comparison is similar to Principal Comparison 1 in that 
both ^est for the effect of curriculum on student writing and 
writing-related behaviors and skills.. The crucial difference 
between the present comparison and Principal Comparison 1 is 
that here the number of cases in the "analytic-conventional" 
classes is 90 rather than 18. The larger N for the present com- 
parison is a direct result of the removal of controls on ^iTe ... 
teacher variable, thus allowing more classes and more students 
to be used in the comparison. , Because only two of the 20 sections 
involved in the study were "synthetic-conventional" classes, the 
N for that component of the present comparison obviously could 
not be increased. 

Before turning to tests of the eff'^ct of curriculum on 
achievement, it is necessary to determine whether the classes on 
either side of the present comparison registered significant 
gains during the semester along the twelve dimensions associated 
with the four essays each student wrote and along the six dimen- 
sions associated with the series ot objective tests which were 
administered pre and post.. Table" 4. '6 presents the descriptive 
data of the pre and post means for the two sets of essays 
written by the "analytic-conventional" students and the results 
of T-tests of the observed changes across the period of one 
semester of writing instruction* Table 4.7 presents the same 
kinds of information, but for the students in the "synthetic- 
conventional" classes . 
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Some noteworthy differences between the two groups of 
students appear in Table 4.6 and Table 4.7 , As Table 4.7 indi- 
Gates, students in the "synthetic-conventional" sections showed 
significant gains along the dimensions of the ratio of T-units 
with final free modifiers to total T-units ahd the ratio of 
words in final free modifiers to total words for the A2B2 set of 
essays; and they showed gains which approached significance along 
the dimensions of two other syntactic indices* However, the 
gains for the holistic scores were not statistically significant. 
Table 4,6 , on the other hand, indicates , that the "analytic-con- 
ventional" students wrote essays on both sets of writing topics 
which were significantly better at the end of "the semester than 
they were at the beginning. Table 4.6 also indicates that, 
none of the syntactic indices sht)wed gains across the semester 
that were statistically significant for this group. Although 
the two tables taken together would seem t6 suggest that the 
"analytic-conventional" students outperformed the "syntactic- 
conventional" students along the dimensions of the two holistic 
scores--the dimensions which we said earlier must be regarded 
as the most important — a comparison of the gain scores for the 
two groups reveals that the change between the pre-, and posttest 

157- 
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holistic scores for the "synthetic-conventional" students on 
the hiBi topics was actually greater than for that of the 
"analytic-conventional" students • An even greater difference, 
again favoring the "synthetic-conventional" students appears 
for the A2B2 topics. Interestingly enough , the gains along 
the dimensions of the two holistic scores for the "synthetic- 
conventional" classes 'either exceeds or equals those reported 
for all E 306 students studied (see Table 4 ♦I ) , gains found to 
be highly significant. This apparent discrepancy is actually 
no discrepancy at all, for statistics is the science of proba- 
bility and high probabilities are difficult to project on the 
basis of a small number of cases. Thus the probabilty of smalle 
gains not being attributable to chance alone for a larger number 
of cases is greater than the probability of larger gains based 
on a smaller number of cases being attributable to chance. 
The problem of the small N of cases is one which recurs fre- 
quently in the analyses associated with the five principal com- 
parisons presented later in this report as well as in the 
analyses associated with subsequent derivative comparisons. 

The same problem also points to the virtual impossibility 
of inferring from a comparison of significance levels the 
relative effectiveness of one or more instructional or curri-. 
cular components. To make such inferences it is necessa/y not 
only to take into account in a systematic way the differences 
between the pre- and posttest means , but also to accommodate 
the variance among the scores within the respective populations 
being studied* An analysis of covariance provides an analytic 
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paradigm which allows all such relevant factors to be acconuno- 
dated so that reliable inferences can be made regarding the 
effects of particular treatments on the populations being 
studied. He/ce we employed analyses of covariance as the bases 
of our comparison of the two curricula taught in a conventional 
classroom, setting. As Table 4.8 reveals, neither the "analytic- 
conventional" classes nor the "synthetic-conventional" classes 
can be judged to be more effective than the other in causing 
changes .in posttest AiB^ essays. This is not to say that no 
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changes occurred during the span of one semester, but it is to 
say that one treatment was no more effective than the other in 
producing^ those change's. 

A someWiat diffe^nt situation hrises with respect to the. 
chanoo: scores\?b^e?^d for the A2B2 topics. As Ta ble 4.9 indicates 
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there was a statistically significant curricular effect on the 
pre- to posttest changes in mean number of words, in the ratio 
of T-units with final free modifiers to total T-units, and in 
the ratio of wordfe in final free modifiers tp total words. By 
referring back to Table 4.6 and Table 4.7 , we can observe that 
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the "synthetic-conventional" classes produced change scores 
along these dimensions that were statistically significant and 
that were greater than those computed for the "analytic-conven- 
tional" classes. We can, therefore, infer from the analyses 
of covariance presented in Table 4.9 that the synthetic curri- 
culum actually effects such changes in student writing. 

The "analytic-conventional" and the "synthetic-conventional" 
classes involved in the present comparison can also be compared 
along the dimensions of the several objective measures which 
the students completed. The pre- and posttest means and the 
results of paired T-tests of the changes across time for the 
two groups are presented in Table 4.10 and 4.11 , respectively. 
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As Table 4.10 indicates, the students in the "analytic-conven- 
tional" sections achieved significant gains along the dimensions 
of language mechanics, total writing score, and reading compre- 
hension. The first two of these were statistically significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence while the latter was signi- 
ficant beyond the .004 level. The students in the "synthetic- 
conventional" sections, in contrast, realized no significant 
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gains along the dimensions of reading comprehension — not an 
unsurprising finding since those students had no reading compo- 
nent in the curriculum they studied — but did realize significant 
change along- all the dimensions of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , 
Three of the four change scores, as Table 4.11 shows, reached 
statistical significance well beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
One of the change scores, the one for the paragraph patterns 
portion of the Writing Test / reached statistical significance 
beyond the .02 level of confidence. However, this change was 
in a negative direction; that is to say, the students actually 
regressed along this dimension during the time separating the 
pretest anJ the posttest. This regression is somewhat surprising 
given the amount of attention the students enrolled in the 
"synthetic" curriculum would have devoted to the study of the 
paragraph as a microcosm of the whole essay. The highly signi- 
ficant gains along the dimensions of language mechanics and 
sentence patterns should not, on the other hand, be surprising 
at all, given the close attention paid to the sentence and to 
matters related to the sentence in the "synthetic" classes. 
Obviously, the gains on the total writing score are a function 
of the significant gains on the two of three sections of the 
Writing^ Test . Writing apprehension, as measured by the WAT 
administered pre and post, changed significantly for neither 
group. 

To determine whether one curriculum could be said to have : 
been more effective than the other in producing the observed 
change scores, we again ran analyses of covariance to test for 
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the effect of curriculum. As in the previous covariance analyses, 
the pretest scores, this time for all dimensions reported in ' 
Table 4.10 and Table 4.11 , were entered into the analyses as 
covariates. As Table 4.12 shows, a significant curriculum 



Insert Tabl,e 4.12 about here. 



effect was found only for the performances on the sentence 
patcernt> section of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test . When the 
change scores for this dimension for both groups (see Table 
4 . 10 and Table 4.11 ) are taken into account, it is possible to 
conclude that along this one dimension, the "synthetic-conven- 
tional" curriculum was more effective than the "analytic-conven- 
^ tional" curriculum. 

Given our analyse^ in the present section, it is possible 
to highlight what appear to be curriculum effects on the perfor- 
mances of E 306 students. First, neither the "analytic" nor 
the "synthetic" curriculum when taught in a conventional class- 
room setting seems to be more effective than the other in pro- 
ducing significant and positive gains in writing quality for 
either of the two sets of essays. Both curricula appear to be 
effective in this regard, even though the gain scores for the 
"synthetic" classes did not reach statistical significance when 
they were submitted to paired T-tests. Second, although neither 
curriculum proved to be more effective than the other in producing 
the change scores observed for the A^B]^ essays, the "synthetic" 
curriculum did prove to be more effective in producing changes ' 

.162 " , 
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along the dimensions of wean number of words per essay, the 
ratio of T-units having final free modifiers to total T-units, 
and the ratio of words in final -fr-ee modifiers to total words 
for the A2B2 essay. At this point 'these findings suggest to 
us that the "synthetic" curriculum/ in spite of demanding fewer 
essays of its students, managed to teach "invention" skills in 
such a way that the students were cible to generate significantly 
more "content" on the ^2^2 Posttest esSdvs than were the students 
in* the "analytic" courses* These findings also suggest that 
the "synthetic" curriculum taught students to write syntactic 
structures which have been sh own by Nold and Freedman (19^77) t 
and Faigley (1979c) to predict a significant amount of the 
variance among holistic scores. On this matter, we will have 
much more to say in a subsequent chapter. Finally, the "synthe- 
tic" curriculum produced gains ialong the dimensions of the sen- 
tence patterns sections of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , gains 
which -are probably compatible with the gains along the two 
syntactic indices which measure the occurrence of final free 
modifiers . 



Derivative Comparison 2: All "Analytic-Conventional " * 

Classes Compared with All "Synthetic-Tutorial" Classes . This 

^ ^ * 

comparison is similai: to Derivative Comparison 1 in that the 
"synthetic" and "analytic" curricula are again compared. How- 
ever, the present comparison controls for neither the teacher 
variable nor the instructional variable as rigorously as they 
are controlled in other comparisons (see Table 2.1 and^ Table 2.2 ) . 
Differences both in terms of curriculum and in terms of 
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instructional method are involved in^ this comparison. In this 
comparison, we studied the same ^roup of "analytic-conventional" 
students used in the previous comparison, but here we compare 
their performances in E 30 6 with those of all students enrolled 
in the "synthetic-tutorial" classes, regardless of whether those 
classes used computer-assisted instruction or not. That is to 
say, in this cfomparison the data for the "synthetic-laboratory- 
tutorial" classes (sections 12 and 04) and. the "synthetic- 
tutorial" classes (sections 21 and 03) are pooled. 

/. The change scores for the "analytic-conventional" classes 
used in this comparison were presented in Tabl o ^.6^ and Table 
4^10, and their respective significances were discussed above 
in connection with Derivative Comparison 1. The change scores 
for the four -"synthetic-tutorial " sections used in the present 
comparison are presented in Table 4.13 and Table 4.14 .^ 
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Table 4.13 presents the change scores for the two sets of essays,, 
and Table 4.14 presents the change scores for the objective 
measures of writing-related behaviors. As Table 4.13 illustrates 
the changes along the dimensions of ,the holistic scores for the 
two essay sets failed to reach significance at the .05 Jevel' 
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of confidence, although the change scores for the A2B2 essays 
did approach statistical significance at the *069 level. -It 
must, however, be noted that the observed positive change of 
0.47 for the AiB-i essays is only 0.02 of a point short of the 
gains which were found (see Table 1) to be statistically signi- 
ficant for the entire group of 180 J 306 students. Also, the 
change along the dimensions of holistic scores~for the ''synthe- 
tic-tut', ial" students on the A2B2 essays actually exceeds the 
highly significant gain^ reported for all 180 students (see 
Tab le' 4 > 1 ) > Again the problem of the small N^appears. 

Notice that the change in holistic score for the A]^B]^ 
essays for the "synthetic-tutorial" classes is 0.19 of a point 
smaller than that for the "analytic-conventional" classes. 
For the A2B2 essays just the oppcsrite is true, with the holistic 
change score for the "analytic-conventional" classes being 0.17 
of a point smaller than that for the ."synthetic-tutorial " 'classes 
Some of the change scores for the "synthetic-tutorial" classes 
did, however, reach significant levels. As Table 4.13 shows, 
the • "synthetic-tutorial" AiBi posttest essays were significantly 
longer than' their pretest counterparts, as were the A2B2 posttest 
essays, although the level of significance wa? not as high in 
the latter case. Significant changes also occurred between 
the pretest and .posttest essays written on the A2B2 topics along 
the dimensions of the ratio of T-units with fvj.nal free modifiers 
to total T-units and the ratio of words in final free modifiers 
to total words. These changes ar^ consist^ent with those observed 
for the "synthetic-conventional** classes examined in the 
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previous comparison. 

Also consistent with the changes observed previously for 
the "synthetic-conventional" classes are ^the changes reported in 
Table 4.14 for the "synthetic-tutorial" classes. \^ As Table 4.14 
indicates, the "synthetic-tutorial" group, although not achiev- 
ing significant gains along the dimension of the paragraph 
patterns section of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , did realize 
significant gains along the dimensions of language mechanics, 
sentence patterns, and total score on the Writing Test . These 
gains are consistent with those reported previously foj the 
"synthetic-conventional" classes. Again, however, the "synthetic" 
classes in the present comparison failed to realize significant 
improvement in reading coiiiprehension over the course of the 
semester while their counterparts in the "analytic-conventional" 
sections did (see Table 4.10 ) . 

Using the data reported in Table 4.6 , Table 4.10 , Table 
4.13 , and Table 4.14 , we again employed analyses of covariance 
in order to determine whether either of the two courses repre- 
sented in Derivative Comparison 2 was more effective than the 
other. These analyses are presented in Table 4.15 , T nble 4.16 , 
and Table 4.17. 



Insert Table 4.15 about here. 
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Table 4.15 indicates that for the A^B^ essays neither course 
can be judged better than the other in effecting significant 
changes along the dimensions of mean clause length, mean T-unit 
length, ratio of T-units with final free modifiers to total 
T-units, ratio of words in final free modifiers to total words, 
or holistic score. The effect of curriculum and instruction on 
the holistic scores did, however, approach ^statistical signifi- 
cance at the .064 level of confidence. The higher mean score 
for the "analytic-conventional" classes on the AiBi posttest 
essays was nearly high enough to register as a statistically 
significant course effect. The posttest moan for the "analytic- 
conventional" classes was a full three-fourths of a point higher 
than the posttest mean for the "synthrtic-tutorial" classes. 
The "synthetic-tutorial" course did, however, have a signifi- 
cant effect (significant beyond the .009 level of confidence) 
on the total number of words written on the AiBi posttest essays. 
Although the difference of 14.09 words between the posttest 
means for the two groups may seem too small to be significant at, 
the .009 level, it must be, remembered that the pretext scores 
were used as covariates in this analysis and that the posttest 
means for the "analytic-conventional" classes represent a net 
loss from the pretest of 19.80 words (see Table 4.6 ) 

Table 4.16 reports other analyses of covariance, these 

J *. ac t-mHIp 4 16 indicates, neither course 
for the A2B2 essay data. As Table ^.10 inaj.»-cii-<= » 
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had a significantly greater effect than the other on the mean 
number of words per T-unit, the mean number of words per clause, 
and' the holistic score. Along the other three dimensions, how- 
ever/ significant course effects were found. Table 4,6 and 
Table 4.13 show statistically significant positive change scores 
along three dimensions — mean essay length, ratio of T-units with 
final free modifiers to total T--units, and ratio of words in 
final free modifiers to total words--f or the ynthetic-tutorial" 
students but not for the "analytic-conventional" students. 
Thus it would appear that because of the instruction they received 
students in the "synthetic-tutorial" classes generated more 
content for the A2B^ essays than did their counterparts in the 
"analytic-'conventional" classes. Furthermore, as the analyses 
focusing on the use of final free modifiers indicate', the 
"synthetic-tutorial" students were writing a larger proportion 
of the syntactic structures shown to be related to writing 
quality (see Nold and Freedman, 1977; Faigley , 1979c) than 
were the students in the "analytic-conventional" classes. 

Table 4.17 shows that neither course was more effective 
than the other in producing significant change scores along the 
several dimensions of the objective measures of writing-related 
behaviors. 

The analyses we have presented in connection with Derivative 
Comparison 2 suggest that the "synthetic-tutorial" classes 
providv^d an attractive alternative for the "analytic-conventional" 
classes. However, it cannot be determined from these analyses 
whether the strength of the alternative lies in the difference 

n 
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in curriculum-the "synthetic,"- Christensen-based curriculum- 
or the instructional methodology— either tutorial or tutorial 
with conputer-assisted instruction. In an. attempt to explore 
this question, we devised Derivative Comparison 3, to which we 
now turn our attention. 

Derivatiy^e Compariso n 3; All "Convention al" Classes ' 

Compared with All "Tutorial" Clas ses. This comparison, like 
the previous two derivative comparisons, involves no control 
over the teacher variable. .In some respects, the present compari- 
son resembles Principal Comparison 4 (see Table 2.1) , which 
was designed to test for the effects of method of instruction , 
on writing performance in the "analytic" curriculum. Unlike 
Principal Comparison 4, which rigorously controls for the teacher 
variable and the curriculum variable, the present comparison 
controls for neither. On either side of the present comparison 
are included classes representing both curricula. Perhaps the 
major weakness in the design of the present comparison is that 
it ignores all curriculum X instruction interactions, thus 
rendering thd findings tentative and inconclusive from the 

/ 

outset. / 
As with all other comparisons— derivative or principal— / 

reported in the present study, the data subsets used in the 

present comparison derive from the data set reported in Table 

4.1 and Table 4.5 for the 180 students selected from the 20 

E 306 sections. For this comparison, the data for all students 

enrolled in classes taught in conventional lecture-discussion 

classes (N = 108) were pooled to form one data subset, and the 

data for all students' enrolled in tutorial classes. (N = 72) 

^ ^' iJ 
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were pooled to form the other data subset* 

Table 4 . 1 8 and Table 4.19 present the descriptive data 
for the pretest and posttest dimensions of the two sets of 
essays for both the "conventional" and the "tutorial" students 
involved in the present comparison. These two tables also 
report _th.e .riej5ulis_oJ^_pair_e.d. trtes.ts__o£.. the_„changes acros_s._Q.ne 
semester for both groups. Table 4.18 reveals, that for the tv;o 



Insert Table 4.18 about here. 



Insert Table 4.19 about here. 

sets of essays, the "conventional" group showed statistically 
significant change along three of the twelve dimensions--A2B2 
essay length, and mean holistic score for both sets of essays. 
For the "tutorial" group*, in contrast, Table 4.19 shows statis*- 
tically significant positive change along four dimensions, all 
associated with the A2B2 essays. Not only did the "tutorial" 
group fail to improve their A]^B]^ essays significantly during 
one semester, but the registered change was only one.-fourth 
of a point on a seven-point scale, about half the change realized 
by the entire group, of 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) and well 
less than half the change realized by the "conventional" stu- 
dents. The "tutorial" group realized significant gains during 
the semester for this set of essays along the dimensions of 
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essay length, ratio of T-units with final free modifiers to 
total T-units, ratio of words in final free modifiers to total 
words, and holistic score. The gain in mean essay length of, 
53.74 words (the equivalent of over three T-units or of over 
five clauses) is nearly 15 words greater than the change 
recorded for all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) and about 25 words 
larger than the change for the "conventiional" students used in 
th3 present comparison. A large gain was also observed for the , 
two syntactic indices focusing on final free modifiers^' When 
the ratios for free modifiers are converted to percentages, we 
see that the "tutorial" students increased their mean percentage 
of T-units with final free modifiers by two tenths of .one percent, 
while the "conventional" students increased theirs by only two 
one-hundredths of one percent. All 180 students increased 
their percentage by only nine one-hundredths of one percent 
(see Table 4.1 ) , an increase which failed to reach significance 
at the .05 level of confidence. Given the previous finding, 
a comparable impressive change was recorded for the "tutorial" 
group along the dimension pt percentage of words in final free 
modifiers. The holistic scores on the A2B2 essays for the 
"tutorial" students also changed significantly. The mean charge 
along this dimension was 0.83, which is 0.19 points greater 
than the gain realized by the "conventional" students and 0.11 
points greater than that achieved by all 100 E 306 students. 

"These data seem to suggest the efficacy of "tutorial" 
instruction in teaching written discourse of the kind represented 
by the A2B2 essays when the curriculum and tedcher variables - are 
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left uncontrolled. However, when these data were tested for 
the effect of the instructional method on the change scores, 
no significant effects were found, as Table 4,20 and Table 4,21 
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indicate. With the .05 level of confidence as the criterion 
level, we note that the effect of the "tutorial" on the produc- 
tion of final free modifiers approached statistical significance 
at the .085 and the .059 level respectively. When the pretest 
essays were entered into the analysis as covariates, the lower 
pretest scores of the "tutorial" students, together with a 
possible greater variance within the pretest "tutorial'' scores, 
cancelled out the instructional effect. 

As some of the gains associated with the two sets of essays 
were significant for both the "conventional" and the "tutorial" 
courses, so were some of the gains on the objective te^ts. As 
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Table 4.22 and Table 4>23 illustrate, both the "conventional" 
and the "tutorial" students achieved significant: gains on 
three of the four dimensions of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test > 
Both groups , failed to achieve significant change scores on the 
paragraph patterns section of the Writing Test ^ but both realized 
statistically significant gains on the sentence patterns section. 

On i:he McGraw-j-Iili Reading -Test- , the "conventionaL" group's „ 

gain reached statistical significance beyond the .02 level of 
confidence, while the "tutorial" group's gain failed to reach 
significance. This latter finding is consistent with those 
reported earlier for Derivative Comparison 2. In that earlier 
comparison f the reading comprehension gain score failed to reach 
significance for the "synthetic-tutorial" students (see Table 
4,14 ) , while it did reach significance for the "analytic-con- 
ventional" students {see ^ Table 4.l0 ) . That the "conventional" 
classes in both the present comparison and in Derivative Compari- 
son 2 achieved significant gains in reading comprehension and 
that the "tutorial" classes in neither comparison achieved 
significant gains suggests that "tutorial" instruction in 
writing does not enhance reading comprehension to any remarkable 
degree' 

However, when we tested the data for the effect of instruc- 
tional methodology on reading comprehension, we found that 
neither method was cleprly more effective than the other in 
this regard. As Table 4.24 illustrates, the effect of instruc- 
tional method was found to be insignificant when the pretest 
scores of both groups were used as covariates in analyses of 
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covariance- Table 4.24 also indicates that neither "conventional" 
instruction nor "tutorial" instruction is more effective than 
the other in producing gains along the dimensions of the McGraw - 

- HirHr-Vhrit ing-Tes-t i — That -is---ta-say„r_Jielthejr„aEp^ 

tive than the other when the classes representing the two 
curricula in the present stu-»y are unevenly, 'and almost hap- 
hazardly, distributed within the two sides of the comparison • 
However, given the results of the previous two derivative com- 
parisons the apparent equality between the "conventional" and 
the "tutorial" methods is partly attributable to the contribu- 
tions of the "tutorial" classes employing the "synthetic" cur- 
riculum and partly attributable to the contributions of classes 
using the "analytic" curriculum. 

Derivative Comparison 4: All "Analytic" Classes Compared 
with All "Synthetic" Classes . Whereas th^ previous comparison 
attempted to test for the effects of instructional method on 
the performances of E 306 students, the present comparison 
attempts to test for the effects of the two curricula, the 
"analyuic" and the "synthetic." As in Derivative Comparison 3, 
two important variables in this comparison were left uncontrolled. 
With the previous comparison, we attempted to test for the 
effects of instructional methodology, letting the teacher vari- 
able and the curriculum variable go uncontrolled. With the 
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present comparison, we attempt to test for the effects of 
curriculum, letting the teacher variable and the instructional 
variable go uncontrolled. In some respects the present compari- 
son resembles Principal Comparison 2 and Principal Comparison 5, 
both of which test for the effects of curricula. However, as 
Table 2,1 indicates, both principal comparisons. control rigor- 
ous ly_ for both the instructional variable and the teacher 
variable. Thus in important ways the present comparison may be 
seen as a prolegoir^enon to those two principal comparisons. We 
believed that by removing the controls on the instructional and 
teacher variables, the resultant larger N would produce a statis- 
tically TTiore powerful indication of the relative effectiveness 
of the two curricula- As in all the derivative comparisons, 
the data subsets used in the present comparison derived from 
the data base established for all 180 selected students enrolled 
the 20 E 306 classes studied (see Table 4.1 and Table 4.5 ) . 

The pretest and posttest data and the results of the paired 
T-tests of change scores for all "analytic" sections and all 
"synthetic" sections appear in Table 4.25 and Table 4.26 for the 
two sets of essays written by both groups of students. 
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Table 4.25 reveals that the students enrolled in the ^ 
"analytic" curriculum achieved signific^t positive changes 
only along the dimensions of holistic gcores for both sets of 
essays. This is an important finding / given the principal goals 
of E 306.. The writing of the students, regardless of the 
instructional methodology, enrolled in the "analytic" curriculum 
improved over the. course of one semester of writing instruction. 
These change scores for the * "analytio" students far exceeded 
the criterion level of significance at the .05 level. ^ In the 
case of the AiBi essays, the change was significant beyond the 
.007 level/ and in the case of the A2B2 essays, the change was 
significant beyond the .001 level. These gains by the "analytic" 
students are nearly identical to those realized by the entire 
group of 180 E 306 students (see Table 4.1 ) - 

Other interesting facts about the performances of the 
"analytic" students also appear in Table 4.25 . For example, 
the changes recorded for essay length are nearly identical, 
18.50 words for' the AiBi essays and 18.29 words for the A2B2 
essays. However, only the change for the A2B2 was a positive 
one: the posttest essays on the A^B^ topics were shorte^r than 
the pretest essays. Negative change scores were also found 
along all the syntactic dimensions for the A2B2 essays, while 
positive changes were found alon^ all of these dimensions for 
the AiBt essays. None of these syntactic changes for either 
essay set was found to. be statistically significant. Thus these 
findings would seem to suggest that the highly significant 
positive changes along the dimensions of the two holistic scores 
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are not tied very closely to any of the syntactic features we 
measured for the "analytic" students. 

An examination of Table 4.26 ^ which focuses on the changes 
recorded' for the "synthetic" group, reveals some striking differ 
ences betvCre^n the two groups of students involved in the present 
comparison, as well as some interesting Similarities. For' 
example, the "analytic" students did not^^signif icantly increase 

"the lengi:h^ of - their essays on either set of- topi<;s, but the 

"synthetic" students increased theirs on both beyond the ^^001 
level of confidence. This finding may suggest that the "synthet 

i 

curriculum teaches students to generate more content for a 
given subject matter than does the "analytic." That is to say, 
the "synthetic" curriculum may better teach invention skills 
than does the "analytic" curriculum. A comparison of Table 4.25 
and Table 4.26 also reveals that neither group showed any signi- 
ficant change along the dimensions of T-unit or clause length 
for either set of essays. However, the changes recorded fot: 
the two groups along these dimensions were in opposite direc- 
tions for the two sets of essays.' In addition, neither group 
achieved significant positive change on the A^B^ essays along, 
the dimensions associated with final non-restrictive modifiers; 
but on the A2B2 essays the "synthetic" students did achieve 
highly significant gains (beyond the .0.0.1 level of confidence 
for both indices) along both dimensions. The most important 
difference between the performances of the two groups lies in 
the*.changes in the holistic scores for the two essay sets. 
Table 4.25 reveals that the "analytic" students realized highly 
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sighificarit gains alongf' this dimension for both sets of essays. 
Table'^ 4.'^26 shows that the gains on the A^^B^^ essays for the 
"synthetic" students failed to reach statistical significance 
at the .0 5 level of confidence. This change, however, actually 
did approach that level of confidence and did, in fact, exceed 
by 0.05 of a point the highly significant change reported in 
Table 4.1 for all 180 E 306 students. The gains for the 
~ synthetic-^ fcudents-on the -A2B 2- essay significant — 
beyond the .03 level of confidence (a level falling consider- 
ably short of the .001 level recorded for the "analytic" students), 
actually exceeded the 0.72 of a point gain recorded in Table 
4.1 for all students c and, the 0.70 of a point gain reported for 
the "analytic" students in the pre^sent comparison. ^ This apparent^' 
dijscrepcincy is actually no ''c^ifecrepancy at all because with an 
N of 54 (as in the present "synthetic" classes) , it is more 

difficult *^t^o compute statistically higher levels of probability 

\ 

than it is with an N of 126 (as in the preseYvt "analytic" sections) 

Given the respective sample 'sizes, both groups appear to 
have fared well along the dimensions that prabably matter the 

most, the holistic scores assigned to the respective essay sets. 

< 

Indeed, when we performed the analyses of covariance (using 

1 

the pretest scores as covariates) to test for the effects of 
the curricula, we found that neither curriculum was more effec- 
tive than the other in producing positive changes along the 
dimensions of the holistic scores. This conclusion is drawn 
from the analyses summarized in Table 4.27 and Table 4.28 . 
However, given the gain scores reported in Table 4.25 and Table 
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4 , 26 and given our discussions of »those gain scores^ it xfe 
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perhaps better to ^say that the "analytic" and the "synthetic" 
curricula are equally effective in producing positive change 
in writing quality for both types of essays represented by the 
two essay sets. Other iiuportant findings are also indicated 
by Table 4.27 and Table 4.28 . Given the respective changes 
reported in Table 4. 25 and Table 4.26 for esS'ay length on both 
setfs of essays for both groups of students, the conclusion that 
the "synthetic" curriculum effected the writing of longer essays 
while the "analytic" curriculum did not is inescapable. This 
finding ma:^ represent evidence that invention is much better 
taught in the "synthetic" classes than it is in the "analytic" 
classes. » Although we will have much more to say in a subse- 
quent chapter ^on the relationship^ between essay length and 
v;riting quality, we will noie-for the present that Nold and 
Freedman (1977) found that an essay feature called "short" 
correlated ^highly with essay quality and that essay length is 
a reliable predictor of essay quality, a conclusion which is 
.-,s,upp.Qrtje_d by our. discussion in Chapter 3 of cohesive ties ♦ in 

E 306 papers rated hinh or low in quality. The present analyses 

^ ^ _ _ „- _ /_ ^ 
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of varrance alao poir?t to other important course effects. 
Given the data and the analyses presented in Tcible 4.25 and 
Table 4.26 , fable 4.27 and Table 4.28. indicate that while 
neither the "analytic" nor the "synthetic" curriculum was more 
effective thaa the other in j>romoting changes in mean T-unit 
and clause length (Although the effect of the "analytic" 
curriculum approached significance) , the "synthetic" curriculum 
seemed to effect highly significant changes in the A2B2 essays 
along the dimensions associated with final free modifiers. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out, final non-restxictive moc'\- 
fiers have been shown to be important predictors of writing 
quality (see again Nold and Freedman, 1977; and Faigley, 1979c) . 
However, neither curriculum appeared to have effected comparable 
changes in the A^B]^ essays. 

Changes for both the "analytic" and the "synthetic" groups 
were also observed along the dimensions of obje.ctive tests of 
writing-related behaviors. ^These changes are reported in Table 
4 . 29 and Tabj.e 4.30. As these tables illustrate, both groups 
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achieved highly significant changes (beyond the .001 level of 
corfidence) on both the language mechanics section and the total 
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score of the McGrc-- w-Hill Writing Test . These tables also show 
that neither group realized significant changes on the paragraph 
patterns subtest or on the Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension 
Test. As should be expected, given the attention- to sentence- 
level operations in the "synthetic" curriculum, the "synthet c" 
students realized significant positive change beyond the .001 
level of confidence on the sentence patterns section of the 
Writing Test while the "analytic" students did not. Also as 
should be expected given the emphasis on reading in the "analytic 
curriculum, the "analytic" students achieved gains in reading 
Gomprehension which were significant at the .017 level of con- 
fidence, whereas the reading scores for the "synthetic" students 
did not change significantly. 

To determine whether a course effect was present in these 
change scores for the two groups, we again conducted analyses 
of variance. Again we used the pretest scores for both groups 
as covariates in the anlayses. The results of these analyses 
are reported in Table 4.31 . As Table 4.31 shows, no significant 



Insert Table 4. 31. about here, 



course effects were found for any of the changes, although thobe 
reported for the sentence patterns subtx2st of the McGrav;-Hill 
Writ in-i Test approached signifance at the .08 level of confi- 
dence. Given the data and the analyses represented in Table 
4.29 and Table 4.30 , these findings suggested that course effect 
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is attributable to the "synthetic" curriculum. The previously 
reported significant gains for the "analytic" group on the 
reading comprehension section of the McGraw-Hill Reading Test 
proved not to be enough larger than those of the "synthetic" 
students to render higher levels of reading comprehensio.* a 
function of the "analytic" curriculum. 

The data and the analyses we have presented in connection 
with Derivative Compariso'i 4 strongly suggest that when the 
instructional and. teacher variables are .lOt controlled, both 
the ''analytic" and the "synthetic" E 306 curricula yield some 
important and impressive effects on the writing and writing- 
related performances of the students they serve,, 

Derivative Comparison 5 : All " Analytic-Convention al" 
Classes Compared with All "Analytic-Tutorial" Classes , This 
comparison resembles in some ways Derivative Comparison 1 (see 
Table 2,2 ) . The earlier comparison tested for the effect of 
curriculum on conventional classroom instruction when the 
teacher variable was left uncontrolled. The present comparison, 
in contrast, tests for che effects of the instructional variable 
within the "analytic" curriculum without controlling Cor the 
teacher variable. With two exceptions, the present comparison 
is identical to Principal Comparison 4 (see Table 2,1 ) ; the 
two differ in that tlie present comparison does not control for 
the teacher variable and uses, as a consequence, a larger number 
of cases on either side of the comt arisen. As in the previous 
derivative coiuparisons , the data subsets here are drawn from 



the data base reported in Table 4^1 and Table 4,5. In the 
present comparison, all "analytic-tutorial" sections are pooled 
in order to form a data subset with 36 cases on one side of 
the comparison. The data subset for the other^side of the 
comparison consists of the data for all 90 E 306 students 
who were enrolled in "analytics-conventional" classes. This 
latter data subset is the same one used previously in Derivative 
Comparison 1 and Derivative Comparison 2. 

Because we have already examined the change scores (see 
-Ta Dle 4. 6; / and Table 4.10 ) of the "analytic-conventional" students 
and discussed the significance of those scores, we can focus 
immediately on the changes achieved by the analytic-tut" -"ial" 
students. These changes for the two essay sets are recorded 
in Table 4.32. As Table 4.32 shows, only"^ the gain on the 



Insert Table 4.32 about here. 



holistic scopes assigned the A2B2 essays reached statistical 
significance. But that gain, while only significant at the 
.027 level of confidence, exceeds the gain reported for all 
180 students invc ived in the present study (see Table 4.1 )<^^by 
0.14 of a point; and it exceeds the gain of the "analytic- 
conventional" students by 0.23 or a point. The holistic scores 
assigned the Aj^B]^ essays, however, are a totally different 
matter: the change across the semester is almost imperceptible. 
This latter very small positive change may be partially explained 
with reference to the unusually high pretest scores on the 

f 
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A^B]^ essays^ the average of which was 0.56 of a point higher 
than that for the group of E 306 students as a whole (see Table 
4.1 ) . 

Some other interesting f^. 'ts appear in Table 4.32 , Fcr 
example, the A^j^B^^ posttest essays were shorter than their pretest 
counterparts, and the A2B2 posttest essays were longer ( to 
a degree approaching statistical significance) than their 
pretest counterparts. Just the reverse occurred for mean 
T-unit and mean clause length: whereas the posttest means foj 
both indices were longer for the A^B-|^ essays, they were shorter 
for the A2B2 essays. This finding is altogether compatible 
with the findings reported for all 180 E 306 students: the 
entire^ population gained along these dimensions on the A^^B^^ 
essays but regressed along them on the A2B2 essays. However, 
the total E 306 population we studied realized gains along the 
other two syntactic indices on both sets of essays, whereas 
the "analytic-tutorial" students regressed along those dimensions 
on the A^Bi essays and- failed to gain at significant levels on 
the A2B2 essays. Noticeable differences also appear between 
the "analytic-tutorial" students and the "analytic-conventional" 
students. Since the means and the changes for the "analytic- 
conventional" sections were treated previously, we simply refer 
the reader to Table 4.6 and to the earlier discussions. 

To answer the question of the effect of instructional type 
on student performance in the "analy tic-convehtrdnaT''^"aH^a the 
"analytic-tutorial" sections in the present comparison, we again 
conducted analyses of covariance on the two sets of essay data. 
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allowing the pretest scores for each dimension lo function as 
covariates in the analyses* The results of the3e analyses are 
repor':ed in Table 4,33 and Table 4,34. Both tables indicate 




Insert Table 4.33 about here. 



Insert Table 4.34 cibout here. 



that when the curriculum variable is controlled, one instruc- 
tional method — whether "conventional" classroom instruction or 
"t* .orial" instruction — seems to have no greater effect on 
student writing performance than the other. We will have 
occasion to refer back to this finding in connection with our 
discussion of Principal Comparison 4, which involves the same 
comparison but with the teacher variable controlled. 

Our analyses of the change scores along the dimensions 
of the objective tests are not much more revealing at this 
point. .The change scores and the tests of their significance 
for the "analytic-conventional" sections were reported in 
Table 4.10 and discussed earlier. The comparable data for the 
"analytic-tutorial" sections are presented in Table 4.35 . This 
table indicates that the "analytic-tutorial" students realized 



Insert Table 4.35 about here. 
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significant gains along the same dimensions of the McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test as did the "analytic-conventional" students (see 
Table 4,10 ) • However, whereas the mean change along the 
dimension of reading comprehension was significant beyond the 
.004 level of confidence for the "analytic-conventional" students, 
the average change for the "analytic-tutorial" students was 
not at all significant, except in terms of the mean change 
being very close to zero. As Table 4.10 and Table 4,35 reveal, 
neither group changed significantly along the dimension of the 
Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension Test . 

As with the previous comparisons, we employed analyses of 
covariance to determine whether t^ie change scotes recorded 
for the objective tests were. the ef fects of , the dependent 
variable, in this case the instructional method. The results 
of the an^I/s^s are reported in Table 4,36 . As Table 4.36 



Insert Table 4 , 36 about here. 

reveals, neither instructional method had a significant effect 
on the performance of the students examined in the present 
comparison. However, the differences between the two groups , 
of students did approach statistical significance along two 
dimensions. With the pretest scores entered as covariates into 
the analyses of covariance, the difference between the posttest 
scores suggests that the "analytic-tutorial" courses may have 
had more of an effect on performance on the language mechanics 
section than did the "analytic-conventional" courses. The 
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reverse is suggested for performances on the reading compre- 
hension section of the Reading Test > The difference along 
that dimension, however, approaches statistical significance 
only at the .069 level of confidence. 

4 . 3 Chapter 4; A Summary ' 

The preceding five derivative comparisons and the analyses 
of the performances of all 180 E 306 writers we studied yielded 
a number of important findings. Paramount among these findings 
are, of course, those which serve as evidence of the overall 
effectiveness of E 306. 

As we have rioted, the overall quality of the narrative- 
descriptive essays, which were designed to draw on personal 

4 

experience, improved significantly beyond the .001 level of 
confidence for the 180-student population we studied. Similarly, 
the overall quality of the argumentative essays, which adopt 
a position on an issue and then defend that position, increased 
substantially across the semester for the entire group of 180 
students. Thi . latter gain, which was a good deal larger than 
the gain registered for the narrative-descriptive essays, was 
also significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. Our 
examination of the essay data for all 180 E 306 students also 
indicates that the students as a group achieved positive gains 
for two features of the argumentative essays as well. ^ These 
gains were observed for essay length and mean percentage of 
words dn final free modifiers, two dimensions which previous 



research has shown to be associated positively with essay quality 
Of the one length feature and the four syntactic features we 
examined on the narrative-descriptive essays, none showed 
statistically significant change. 

We also examined the change scores of all 180 E 306 
students for the three subtests of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test ^ 

the paragraph comprehension subtest of the McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test , and the Daly-Millex Writing Apprehension Test . 
Neither the entire population of 180 students nor any of the 
various subpopulations we examined registered significant 
changes on the Writing Apprehension Test , suggesting that neither 
E 30b nor any instructional or curricular component affects 
writing apprehension significantly, either by reducing it or 
by increasing it. For the McGraw-Hill tests, the results were 
quite different, and much more encouraging, shov/ing that the 
improvement in writing quality was accompanied by higher scores 
on objective measures of writing-related skills. The group of 
180 students we examined realized gains which were significant 
beyond the .001 ]evel of confidence on three of the four dimen- 
sions of the Writing Test > These dimensions are the language 
mechanics and the sentence patterns subtests and the total score. 
Only the changes on the paragraph patterns subtest failed to 
reach statistical significance at the .05 level of confidence; 
in fact, the changes along this dimension for the entire 180- 
student population were in a negative direction. This latter 
finding, however, may reflect more on the test instrument than 
the student performances. The entire 180-student group a-lso 
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realized significant gains in reading'^comprenension . Although 
those gains did not reach the level of statistical signii'icance 
observed for the gains on the three dimensions of the Writing 
Test , they did reach significance beyond the ..03 level of 
confidence. This finding strongly suggests that E 306 not only " 
teaches students to write better but it also teaches them to 

read better. i 

Analyses conducted in connection with the five derivative 
comparisons also yielded some important results. From these 
analyses, we can conclude that both the "synthetic" and the 
"analytic" curricula are effective, but in somewhat different 
ways. The "synthetic" curriculum seems to be more effective 
in terms of producing longer posttest essays on fv3 argumentative 
writing topics and in terms of encouraging a greater use of 
final free modifiers in. essays which argue for or againsu a 
position on a controversial issue. The "synthetic" curriculum, 
however, generally appears not to effect increases in the use 
of final free modifiers on the narrative-descriptive essays, 
but it does seem to promote longer essays there too. The 
changes in essay length caused by the "synthetic" -curriculum 
may indicate that that curriculum better teaches invention 
skills than does the "analytic" curriculum. Neither curriculum 
appears to be more effective than the other in increasing essay 
• quality, but both appear to promote highly significant positive 
changes in quality for essays written on both sets of writing 
topics. This finding is somewhat surprising in light of the 
fact that the "synthetic" curriculum required its students to 
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write five or six fewer whole essays than did the "analytic" 
curriculum. It is also somewhat surprising in light of the 
fact that the •*synthetic" curriculum did not specifically 
teach students to write essays which draw on personal experi- 
ence, while some attention was paid to expressive discourse 
in the "analytic" curriculum. 

The analyses conducted for the derivative comparisons 
also suggest some important differences between the two curri- 
cula along the dimensions of the objective measures of writing- 
related skills. Although both curricula appear to promote 
higher r and statistically significant, posttest scores on the 
language mechanics subtest and the total score of the McGraw - 
Hill Writing Test , the "synthetic" curriculum appears to pro- 
duce positive change on the sentence patterns subtest, whereas 
^the "analytic" curriculum does not. Although the gain scores on 
reading comprehension subtest of the McGraw-Hill Reading Test 
for the students in the "synthetic" curriculum were not found 
to be statistically significant whereas those for the students 
in the "analytic" curriculum were , analyses of covariance 
indicated that these differences cannot be attributed to the 
effect of the "analytic" curriculum. 

As regards instructional methods, our analyses are very 
inconclusive, indicating that both "conventional classroom" ^ 
instruction and "tutorial" instruction are effective when the 
curriculum variable is not ::on trolled. When the curriculum 
variable ,was controlled, we found no significant effects for 
the instructional variable on the posttest data for the two 
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essay sets, 'Our analyses of the posttest data for the objec- 
tive measur^es yielded some evidence, although very weak evidence, 
suggesting that the " tutorial" method improved performance on 
the language mechanics subtest and that the "conventional" 
method enhances grpwth-' i^n ^ire^ding comprehension • Ivhile there 
is very little evidence to indicate that either method better 
effects changes in writing performance or on scores for objec- 
tive tests of writing-related skills, the generally higher 
attrition rate in tutomal classes, (see Chapter 1) , the fre- 
quentl/ higher costs per credit hour, and the larger demands 
on the teacher's time all suggest that the "tutorial" method 
of instruction is not an efficient alternative to "conventional" 
classroom instruction in writing. ^ 



CHAPTER 5 



THE FIVE' PRINCIPAL ' COMPARISONS 



In the preceeding chapter we offered five comparisons which 
drew in. various ways on the complete data set for the 180 students 
selected for the present study. Those comparisons were not called 
for. in the original reseaifch design but seemed to us capable of 
identifyi^ng Some of the effects of the two curricula — the "synthetic" 
and the/ "-analytic" — and some of the effects ^af the two basic instruc- 
' t:iona^l 'methods — "conventional" classroom instruction and "tutorial" 
instruction--used in E 306. What -^hose'five derivative comparisons 

showed Ws th^t both curriciula and both instructional methods are 

c 

effective, but in somewhat different ways. The five principal com- 
^"pari^ons offered in the present chapter will, thirough the'contro^^^ 
over the teacher variable, add a degree of specificity not possible 

in ^the five derivative comparisons. However, what is gained in > 

( 

spe6i-f icity ''is frequently lost in statistical power in the following 
, principal- comparisons. I 



5 .1 Review of The Five Principal Comparisons 



The tive principal comparisons which the present study w^s 
initially designed to explore were delineated in Chapter 2. ^They 
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will be reviewed briefly here. 

Principal Comparison 1 is the major comparison. In this 
comparison/ the "analytic" curriculum taught in a conventional 
classroom setting forms one side of this comparison and the 
"synthetic" curriculum taught in a "tutorial" setting with the 
use of computer-assisted instruction forms the other side. These 
two sides of Principal Comparison 1 represent the two major E J06 

options as they were taught during the Fall Semester, 1978. . Ii 

\ ^ * - 

this comparison both the curriculum and the instruction variables 

differ across the comparison. 

Principal Comparison 2 and Principal Comparison 5' were de- 
signed to test for the effects of the two curricula when the 'in- 
struction variable is controlled. In Principal Comparison 2, 
the two curricula are compared when the instructional method for 
both is "conventional" classroom instruction. In Principal Compari- 
son 5, the two curricula are also compared; but in this case, the 
instructional method used to teach both curricula is "tutorial" 
instruction, without computer-assisted instruction. 

The effects of instructional type is the primary concern of 
Principal Comparison 4. That comparison was designed to test for 
the effects of "conventional" classroom instructional and for 
"tutorial" instruction in teaching the "analytic" curriculum. Ideally, 
we should have had a similar comparison wherein the effects of the 
instructional variables could have been tested for the "synthetic" 
curriculum. Such was not, however, possible because not enough 
"synthetic" curriculum classes, were offered during the Fall Semester 
of 1978 to accommodate additional comparisons. 
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Finally, Principal Comparison 3 was designed to tztest for the 

effects of the two rhetoric texts, the Rodi syllabus/and The 

Writing Commitment , on learning in "analytic" curri^culum classes 

/ * 
taught by the "conventional" classroom method of /instruction. 

/' 

With the exception of Principal Comparison/'s, it was believed 
that each of the five principal comparisons would shed some light 
on the effect of the instructional and curri^:ular variables which, 
for obvious reasons, could not be controlled in Principal Comparison 
\L Each of these comparisons is set out in some detail in Chapter 2 

/ 

/and Table 2.1': Chapter 2 also explains how the teachfer variable 
was controlled for each of these comparisons; and it explains how 
the data were collected and the sample population selected.". As 
the results of these five comparisons are reported, we shall try 
to place those re.sults in the context of the performances of the - 
entire group of 180 E 306 students we studied and in the context 
of the results of the previously' reported derivative comparisons. 
In reporting our analyses and results for the five principal com- 
parisons, we will generally follow the same procedures used in ' 
reporting the derivative comparisons. 

5.2 The Results of the Five Principal Comparisons 

Principal Comparis on 1; "Analytic-Conventional" Students (N=18) 
Compared with "Synthetic-Laboratory/Tutorial" Students (N=18) . This 
comparison is the major comparison of the present study, because 
it pairs the two major E 306 options as they were taught during 
the Fall Semester of 1978. It is this comparison which all other 
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comparisons, principal. or derivative/ were designed to illundnate. 
In this comparison, as in al/l principal comparisons, the teacner 
variable was rigorously co.ntrolled. Of the four classes ir>volved 
in this comparison, all were taught by just two instructp^s, with 
each instructor teaching one class on either side of the comp^^rison 
Unlike the remaining principal comparisons, the curricular and 
instructional variables are not rigorously controlled. In this 
comparison, two curricula and two instructional methods are. com- 
pared, the "analytic", curriculum taught in a "conventional" class- 
room setting compared with the "synthetic" curriculum" taugrit in 
a tutorial" setting with the aid of computer-assisted instruction. 

Table 5,1 and Table 5,2 present the pre- and posttest de- 
scriptive data for the two sets of essays for the "analytic- 
conventional" and the^ "synthetic - laboratory/tutorial" classes 
involved in the present comparison. These two tables also ]feport 

/ 
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the result? of paired T-tes€s of the changes across the semester 
for both groups. 

Table 5,1 shows that for the "analytic-conventional" classes, 
none of the change scores reached significance at the ,05 level of 
confidence, although the gain in mean holistic score for the A^^B^ 
essays approached significance at the .069 level. With regard to 
the ^2.^2. ^^^^y^' Table 5,1 shows that the ."analytic-conventional" 
students realized negative changes along two of the six dimensions. 
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e^^ay length and clause' length. The small loss in mean clause* 
^/{ength is not surprising since the "analytic-conventional" 
students underwent no instruction designed specifically to 
lengthen clauses./ The net average loss of 64.06 words in 
essay length — an average net loss greater by 44.26 words than 
that recorded for all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 
4^6 ) — is important, since the 180 students in all 20 E 306 sec- 
tions gained^ albeit qnly slightly^ as a group along this dimension. 
The'^wo ratios calculated for the use ,of final nonrestridtive 
modifiers in the A^B^ are another matter. For these "analytic- 
com^^ntional" students^ the two ratios were considerably larger 
tl^an those observed for all "analytic-conventional" students 
(see Table 4.6 ) and for all 180 students (see Table 4,1 ) . Although 
the mean holistic score on the A^B^ posttest essays of the 18 
"analytic-conventional" students represented in Table 5.1 was not 
significantly higher than tnat-of the pretest essays, the dif-ference 
between the two was actually qiiite large, in ^act, that average 
gain of one full point on a se,Ven-point scale is 0.51 of a point^ 
larger than the average gain jqecorded for all 180 students (see 
Table 4';1 ) and 0.34 of a point higher than the average gain for 
all 90 "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ). ' 

The change scores for the A2B2 essays are also worth noting. 
On the A2B2 essays there was an average net gain of 22.17 words "~ 
from the pretest essays to the posttest essays, a gain about ten 
words larger than that observed for all 90 "analytic-conventional" 
students' (see Table 4.6 ) and a gain about 17 words smaller than 
that recorded for al-1 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) > The average 
T-unit and clause lengths on the A2B2 for these 18 "analytic- 
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conventional"^ students showed a substantial, althpugh not a^ 
statistically significant, increase during the semester. ^This 
finding was a little unexpected since .the average change' for 
all 90 "analytic-conventional" and for 'all 180 students along 
both dimensions was negative (see Table 4.6 and. Table 4.1 ) • The 
mean change scores for the present "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents along the two dimensions associated with final frea modifiers 
were negative. While the mean change scores for all "analytic- . 
conventional" stuidents (see Table 4.6 ) along these dimensions 
were negative, small average group gains were *fo\and for all 180 
students (see Table 4,1 ) . As was the case for the A^B^ essays, 
the average holistic score on the A2B2 essays of the present group 
of 18 "analytic-conventional" students increased by a full point* 
This dverage gain is 0.28 of a point higher than it was for all 
180 students (see Table 4.1 ) and 0.37 of a point higher than for 
all 90 "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) used in 
three derivative comparisons. 

Reference to Table 5.2 allows us to compare the average gains 
of the "analytic-conventional" students represented in Table 5.1 
to those of the "synthetic-laboratory/ tutorial" students. As 
Table 5.2 indicates, these 18 "synthetic" students realized statis- 
tically signific4nt average gains along two of the twelve dimensions 
associated with the two essay sets. None of the averages changers 
for the Aj^Bj^, essays was significant statistically. Nevertheless,^ 
whereas the "analytic-conventional" students in the present com- 
parison had an average net loss of over 64 words in essay length 
for the P^i^i essays, the present ••synthetic" students gained on 
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the average 35.5 words, a difference in average change between 
.the two groups of nearly 100 words. Both of the two groups in 
the present comparison realized similar positive changes in mean 
T-unit length/ and'' both realized negative changes in mean clause 
length. The results of these changes are comparable posttest^ 
means for the two groups. Whereas the "analytic" students repre- 
sented -in Table 5*. 1 showed a small, average gain, for the two ratios 
for final nonrestrictive modifiers in the A^B^ essays, -the present 
group of "synthetic" students recorded an average net loss. Al- 
though this average negative change is consistent with the mean 
negative change for all "synthetic-tutorial" students (see Table 4,13 ) , 
the average net loss for the present "synthetic" students is greater. 
For the holistic scores on the A^B^ essays of the present grpup of 
"synthetic" students, the average change was 0.06 of a point. This 
mean change is 0,'94 of a point smaller than the average gain recorded 
for the "analytic-conventional" students in the>;present comparison, 
0.43 of a point smaller than the average gain recorded for all 18 0 
students (see Table 4.1 ), and 0.41 of a point smaller than that of 
all "synthetic-tutorial" students (See Table 4.13 ) . This latter 
figure may thus indicate that, computer-assisted instruction had an 
adverse effect on the A^B^ posttest essays of the "synthetic- 
laboratory/tutorial" students. 

The "synthetic-laboratory/tutorial" students fared much bet- 
ter on some df the dimensions associated with -the A2B2 essays. One 
of these dimensions was not, however, essay length, for which a 
.mean loss of slightly more than two words was recorded. This average 
difference in length between the A2B2 pre- and posttest essays was 
not only in a negative direction, but it was also over 74 words 
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smaller than that recorded for all "synthetic- tutorial" students 
(see Table 4.13 ) . It would thus- Jippear thr.t computer-assisted 
instruction of the type used in the "laboratory" sections had a 
negative effect' on A2B2 posttest essay length as well as on A^^B^^ ' 
posttest essay quality. 

Although these negative effects may be present, there also ' 
seem to be some equally Impressive positive effects of, apparently, 
the "computer-assisted" component. Ignoring the insignificant 
changes in T-unit and clause length on the A2B2 essays, we see 
that positive change was effected along the dimensions of the two 
ratios associated with final free modifiers and holistic score. 
First, the two ratios. Converted to, percentages, the gains repre- 
sented by the two ratios — both significant beyond the .002 level 
of confidence — are quite impressive. The mean percentage of T- 
units with final nonrestrictive modifiers for the synthetic*- 
laboratory/tutorial" students rose from 2.9% on the A2B2 pretest 
essays to 7.5% on the posttest essays* This 4.6% average increase 
is larger hy nearly a full percentage point than the average in- 
.crease for all "synthetic-tutorial" students (see Table 4.13 ) , 
three and one-half percentage points larger than the average change 
for all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ), and three and six-tenths per- 
centage points larger than the average increase for all "analytic- 
conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) and for the "analytic-^ 
conventional" students involved in the present comparison. When 
the ratio of words in final free modifiers is converted to percentage 
comparably impressive average gains are observed. Equally impres- 
sive average gains were found along the dimension of the holistic 

score, even though that mean change only approached statistical 
* * 
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significance at the .068 level of confidence. The "synthetic- 

\ 

laboratory/tutorial" students improved oh the A2B2 posttest essays 
by an average of 1.11 points over the pretest essays. /Although 

the average posttest score of 5.33 is 1.06 points less than the 

<. 

comgarable score, for the "analytic-conventional" students in the 
present comparison, the average gain is 0.39 of a point larger than 
the ga^n for all; 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) , 0.11 of a point 
larger than the average gain for the "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents^ in the present comparison/ and 0.31 of a point greater than 
the average gain for all "synthetic-tutorial" students (see Table 
4.13 ) . / " ■ 

To determine whether a course effect caused any of the changes 
' identified in Table 5.1 and Table 5.2 , we ran analyses of covariance 
on the posttest meajis for both sets of essays. As in the derivative 
comparisons, the apprjopriate pretest scores were entered into the 
analyses as covariates. These analyses for the '^-^^i and the P^2^2 
essays are presented in Table 5.3 and Table 5.4. As Table 5.3 
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indicates, significant course effects were not found for average 
,esaay length, T-unit, or clause length. on the A^B^^ posttest essays* 
However, significarit course effects were found for the two dimensions 
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associated with final nonrestrictive modifiers and for holistic 
score* When the posttest "means for the Aj^B^ essays for each course 
are compared, it becomes obvious that the effects were caused by 
the "analytic-conventional" course. 

T able 5.4 presents the results of the analyses of covariance 
for the A2B2 posttest essay means. As this table illustrates, no 
significant effects were found for mean clause length, the two 
ratios associated with final free modifiers, or holistic score. 
For the latter of the two free modifier indices the F-ratio did, 
however, approach statistical significance. Comparison of . the 
posttest means of the two groups of students indicates that this 
' high F-ratio favors the "synthetic-laboratory/tutorial*' courses. 
The statistically significant effects for mean essay length and 
mean T-tanit length, on the other hand, indicate that the longer ^ • 
"analytic" posttest essays and T-units are attributable to instruc- 
tion in the "analytic" classes. 

Thus the analyses of covariance we performed on the twelve 
posttest means for the two E 306 options for both sets of essays 
suggest that the "analytic" option is the better of th2 two. No 
statistically significant course effects for the "-synthetic-laboratory/ 
tutorial" classes were found, but five were found^ for the "analytic- 
conventional" classes, one of which was for AjB^^ posttest essay quality. 

Not only did the performances of the two student groups differ 
with respect to actual writing, but two groups of the students also 
differed with respect to their performances on the objective measures. 
The pre- and posttest descriptive data for both groups, as well as 
T-tests of the criange scores, appear in Table 5.5 and Table 5.6 . As 
Table 5. 5 indicates, only the pretest-to^posttest average change for 
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Insert Table 5.5 about Vere. 




-Insert Table 5.6 about here\ 



\ 

the language mechanics Subtest of the McGraw-l\ill Writing Test ~ , 
reached statistical signjLf icance for the" "analytic-conventional" ' 
Students* That average gain v/as 0,60 of a point less than that 
recorded for all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4>10 ) 
and 0.88 of a point smaller than the average gain recorded for all 
180 E 306 students (see Tabl e 4>5 ) . \ " , 

- ■ • y 

'r Table 5*6 , which . records the*^ change scofie averages for the 
"synthetic-laboratory/ tutorial" classes, indicates that significant 
improvement for that group occurred during the semester along three 
of the four dimensions associated with the McGraw-Hill Writing Test ,- 
Although statistically significant at a higher level than that re- 
corded for the "enalytic-corlventional" classes, the average change 
score for the "synthetic" (classes on the language mechanics sub- 
test was 0.39 of a point smaller. It is also 1.27 points smaller 
than the mean gain- recorded for all 180 students (see T> ble^ 4.5 ) 

and 0.61 of a point smaller that the mean gain for all "synthetic- 

\ 

tutorial" students (see Table ^.14). The average gain 5or^ the 
sentence pattern subtest was also statistically ^signific^^^t for 
the ipresent "synthetic" classes. That mean gain was 0.34 qf a 
point longer than the one for all "synthetic-tutorial" students • 
(see Table 4.14 ) , 1.69 points higher than that for the "anaiy\tic- 
conventional" classes in the present comparison, and one point. 
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higher than the mean gain for all 180 students (see Table 4.5 ) . 
While neither group in the present comparison realized significant 
gains on the paragraph patterns subtest, the "synthetic" group 
realized a significant average gain on the .total score pt the ^ 
Writing Test y not a surprising finding given the significant 
gains on the language mechanics and the sentence patterns subtests. , 
This statistically significant mean gain was, however, slig*htly 
smaller than the one recorded for all "synthetic-tutorial" stu-^ 
dents '(see Table 4.14 ) , slightly larger than that observed for 
all 180 students (see Table 4.5), and "1.08 points greater than 

4 ■ 

that of the "analytic-conventional" students in the present comparisor;. 

Although neither group realized statistically " significant gains 
on the paragraph comprehension subtest of the McGraw-Hill Reading 
Test, the average gain for the synthetic students was 0.81 of a - 
point higher than that of the "analytic" students, suggesting that 
perhaps computer-assiste'd instruction positively affects reading 
comprehension, a suggestion finding some support in analyses pre- 
sented in connection with other principal comparisons. It should, 
however, be no^ed that the mean gaip score on^the paragraph com- 
prehension subtest for the present "analytic-conventional" students 
is 0.'65 of a point less than 1:hat recorded for all 180 students 
(see Table 4.5 )\and 1.05 points less than that observed for all 
"analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4»10 ) . Neither group 
in the present comparison registered statistically significant 
changes on the Miller-Daly Writin;^tApprehension Test . 

To determine whether any course effects were indicated for 
any of these posttest means, we performed analyses of covariance, 

20.J . 
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using the appropriate ^pretest scores as covariates in the analyses. 
The results of these analyses appear in Table 5.7 . As Table 5.7 
indicates, none of the computed F-ratio*fe was 'statistically signi- 
ficant beyond , the .05 level of confidence. The "synthetic" 
posttest means for the sentence patterns subtest did, however, 
approach statistical significance at the .08 'level of confidence, 
thus suggesting that the "synthetic" course may with a larger N 
prove to be effective in producing improvement" along that dimension. 
However, generally speaking, neither the "analytic-conventional" 
nor the "synthetic-laboratory/tutorial" course appears more ef- 
fective than, the other in producing positive changes measured by 
these objective tests. . "* * 

Given the preceeding analyses and presentations of the data 

\ 

for the two groiJps used in Principa;L Comparison 1, we-fmust con- 
clude that while \the "synthetic-laboratory/tutorial" students 
performed at least as well as the "analytic-conventional" students 
on several measure^ ajid' slightly outperformed t?iem on three,, the 
"analytic-conventional" sutdents clearly outperformed their counter- 
parts along five dimensions, the^ most important of which was th^ 
quality scores assigned to the A^^B^^ essays. 



\ 



Principal Compatrison 2; "Analytic-Conventiona l" Students 
(N=18) Compared with i"Svnthetic-Convlntional" Students (N= 18) . While 

Principal Comparison fl allowed for rigorous control of the teacher • 

A 

variable, it did not allow for control of the curriculum'' and the\ 
instruction variables. To have imposed controls on all ''these vari- 
ables would have eliminated from the present study the two major 

E 306 options as they were taught in the Fall of 1978. With the 

I 
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* analyses connected with Principal Comparison 1, we were able to 
determine. that in general the "analytic-conventional" classes • 
were more effective than the "synthetic-latooratory/tutorial" classes. 
However, because.' neither the curriculum nor the instruction vari- 
ables e could be controlled, the need for additional analyses should 
be obvious. With the present comparison, we provide additional 
analyses, focusing on the effects of -he two curricula— the "analytic* 
■ and the "synthetic "--when both the teacher variable and the instruc- 
tional variabl^e ^ are controlled. The four classes in the present 
comparison were taught by two teachers, each teaching one "analytic- 
class and one "synthetic" class. All four classes were taught in 
a "conventional" classroom setting. With the controls exerted on 
the instructional variable, the present comparison thus resembles 
Derivative Comparison 1; however, in the present .comparison with 
its qontrol over the +-eacher variable, the same number of cases 
appear on both sides of the .coiuparison. 

The pretest and the posttest essay data for the 18 "analytic- 
conventional" students an'' the,*18 "synthetic-conventional" students 
appear in Table 5.8 and Table 5.9 . These tables also report the 
results of paired T-tests of the change scores for the two groups 
of students. 
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Table 5>8 shows that none of the change scores associated 
with the two sets of essays was statistically significant at the 
.05 level of confidence for the "analytic-conventional" students. . 
Of .he twelve cuange scores recorded, half were negative and half 
were positive. For both sets of essays, the mean length of the 
pretest essays was longer than that of the posttest essays. The 
average net loss of 16.8'' words for the A^B^ essays stands in 
contrast to a very slight average gain for all 180 E 306 students* 
(see Table 4, 1 ) , but the loss is approximately three v/ords less 
than that recorded for all "analytic-conventional" students (see 
Table 4.6 ) and about 54 words larger than that for all 180 E 306. 
students (see Ta ble 4.1 ) . A similar set of circumstances attends 
the average net loss of 38 words on the A2B2 posttest Assays for 
the present 18 "analytic-conventional** students. The posttest 
mean for the A2B2 essays is about 4 0 words larger than that for 
all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) and about 
17 words greater than that for all 180 E 306 students (see Table 4.r) 
The average net gain for the present "analytic" students is, however, 
49 words smaller' than the average gain for all "analytic conventional 
students (see Ta ble 4.6 ) and 77 words smaller than that of all 1.80 
students (see. Table 4 : • . 

The syntactic indices also provide the basis for some inter- 
esting comparisons. For both sets of essays, the mean T-unit length 
• grew shorter while mean clause length grew longer.* These change 
scores do not appear to be statistically different from those re- 
corded for either all E 306 students (see Table 4.1 ) or all "analytic 
conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) , even though the directions 
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of the changes among the groups vary considerably* B'or the two 
ratios calculated for final nonrestrictive modifiers on both sets 

of essays^ t e change scores were not significant. The changes 

/ 

for the present "analytic" students along the^e dimensions on the 
Aj^B^ essays were both negative, but they wer/ positive for all 
"analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4^6 ) ; however^, the 
positive changes for this latter group were very small ones* The 
same holds true for the changes recorded for all 180 E 306 students 
(see Table 4>1 ) > When ratios are converted to percentages, the 

positive mean changes of .1.3% and 1% on the two measures of non- 

I ^ ■ ' 

restrictive modifiers should .also be compared to the mean changes 



of all E 306 student? and all "analytic-conventional" students. 
As a group^ all E 306 students v^/ote on the average nearly 1% 
more of their T-units with final free mo''"ifiers on the A2B2 post- 
test essays than on the pretext essays; and they wrote about 0.6 
of 1% more words in final free modifiers on the posttest essays 
than^on the pretest essay^ (see Table 4,. 1 ) . For all "analytic- 
conventional" students (^ee Table 4.6 ), the reverse was true: those 
students wrote about '0^4 of 1% fewer T-units with final free modifiers 
on the posttest essays; and they put about 0.2 of 1% fewer ,words in 
final free modifier^. ^ 

The recorded ^changes for the average holistic sccjres on both 

/ 

essays sets for the present "analytic" students were smaller than 
rthose observed for either all E 306 students (see Table 4,1 ) or 
all ' "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4,6 ) . The 0.33 
of a point mean positive change on the A^^B^^ essays for the present 
/ 18 students was 0.16 of ■ a point less than the mean gain for all 

.. E 306 students and 0.33 of a point smaller than that for all 

{■ • s 

"analytic-conventional" students. Similarly, the 0.44 average 
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^ V 

positive gain for the 18 students in present comparison was 0.19 
of a point? and 0.28 of a point smaller than the mean gains for 
all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) and all 
E 306 students (see Table 4.1 ) ^ respectively. 

For the 18 "synthetic-conventional" students used in the 
present comparison, statistically significant changes were re- 
corded for none of the six dimensions associated with the A^B^ 
essays and for but three of six dimensions associated with the 
A2B2 essays. Unlike for change scores for the "ainaly tic-convention- , ' 
al" students in the present comparison, the change scores for the 
"synthetic-conventional" students are all positive,. ( 

Although none of the change score means were significant for 
the Aj^Bj^ essays, some interesting comparisons can be made. The 
average increase in word length of 15.39 for the A^B. essays \s, 
for example, about 45 words smaller than the '^average for all 
"synthetic-tutori^" students (see Table 4,13 ) ; but it is 14 words 
large^r than the average observed for all E 306 students (see Table 
4.1 ) an'ci 3^2 words larger than the average reported for the "analytic- 
conventional" students in the preisent comparison. In this regard, 
it should be remarked that the mean A^p^ posttest essay length is 
about 60 words greater than that recorded for all E 306 students ^ 
(see Table 4.1 ) and about 45 word^. larger than theone recorded 
for'^all "synthetic-tutorial" students \see Table 4.13 ) . Although 
rather large average gains were realized by the "synthetic-conventional 
'stjidents on clause and T-unit length, these gains tended merely to 
increase mean T-unit and clause length to levels comparable to those 
of all 180 E 306 students, (see Table 4.1 ) . 

203 
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On the two dimensions associated with final fr«e modifiers, 
these "synthetic" students did quite well. They wrote at least 
1% more of their T-units with final free modifiers than did all 
180 E 306 students and all "synthetic-tutorial" students. Com- 
parably greater avera je gains were realized along the dimension 
of percentage of words in final free modifiers. 

The mean gain in holistic score of 0.67 of a point for the 
"synthetic-conventional" students was 0.61 of a point higher than 
that observed for the "syntuetic-laboratory/tutorial" classes 

examined in Prinaipal Comparison 1 (see Table 4.38 ) . It was also 

■ / 

0.18 of a point greater than the average gain for all 180 E 306 
students (see Table 4.1 ) , ' and 0.20 of a point greater than the 
average gain for all "synthetic-tutoria]/" classes (see Table 4.13 ) . 

The ^282 essays for the "synthetic-conventionial" students 
yielded statistically significant mean changes scores along three 
dimensions, with a fourth approach-significance at the .065 leyel 
of confidence. One of the more important mean changes here is 
that observed for essay length. V7Mle the average change for the 
^2^2 ^^^^y^ "synthetic-laboratory/tutorial" classes (see 

Table 5.2 ) did not reach statistical significance at the' .05 level 
of confidence, the 117-word average increase for the present gfoup 
was significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. The a^verage 
changes fOi.^ T-unit length and clause length are comparable to 
those observed for all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) /all "synthetic 
tutorial" students (see Table' 4.13 ) , and the '-'analytic-conventional 
studer^ts in the present comparison. The significant mean changes 
asJ50ciated with the two syntactic indices focusing on ,the use of 
free modifiers are both slightly smaller than those, recorded for 
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all '•syntketic-tutoria]?'~~c] 



lsee,Tablfe 4.13) . However, they 



are considerably larger than those recorded for all 180 E 306 
students (see Table 4.1 ) and for the "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents in the present comparison. Although th^ mean change score . 
for the quality ratings did not reach statisticals^ignif icance 
for the "synthetic-conventional" classes, it was idei^tical to the 
mean change recorded for all 180 E 306 students (see Tk-l?le 4.1 ) and 
0.28 of a point greater than that for-the "analytic-converttional" ' 
students in the present comparison. Hov/evor, it was 0.08 of\ 
point less than that of all "synthetic-tutorial" students (see 
Table 4.13 ) . 

To determine whether one or the other curriculum could ac- 
' count for the differences betwfeen the posttest means on the two 
sets of essays, we again conducted analyses of covariance, using 
the pretest scores as covariates. As Table 5.10 and Table 5.11 
indicate,, only one curricular effect appeared. And it is clear 
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from a comparison of the mean lengths of the A2B2 posttest essays 
for the "analytic-conventional" and "synthetic-conventional" stu- 
dents that the "synthetic" curriculum effected 'longer essays than 
the "analytic" curriculum_ did. Both curricula taught in a conventional 
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classroom setting appear to be equally effective in promoting 
change along the other eleven dimensions associated with the 
two essay sets. 

We also compared the "analytic-conventional" classes and / 
the "synthetic-conventional" classes along the five diinensions 
associated with writing-related skills and along the changes 
recorded for the Daly-Miller Writing Apprehension Test . These 
ichanges, together with paired T-tests of their significance, ap- 
pear in Table 5.12 and Table 5.13 . As Table 5.12 shows, the 
"analytic-conventional" students realized statistically significant 



' Insert Table 5.12 about here. 
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average gains on the language mechanics and the sentence patterns 
subtests of the McGraw-HiJ.1 Writing Test : These gains, in turn/s 
produced a signifdtjant gain on the 'total score of the Writing Tests 
The average gain on the language mechanics subtest was only slightlj 
larger tt^an that observed for all 180 students in the present study 
(see Table 4n^5 ) but about one-half point, greater than that for all 
"analytic-convetvtional" students (see Table 4.10 ) . For the sen- 
tence patterns subt^t, the average gain was l.(J6 points and 1.63 
points greater than thb^ recorded ' for all 180. students and for 
all "analytic-corventionalX students, respectively, ^^ot unexpectedly, 
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comparably larger mean gains occurred for the total score on the 
Writing Te^t ^ The average gain of 5.31 points is 2.21 points 
larger than that recorded for ail' "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents and 1.59 points greater than the one recorded for all 180 
E 306 students. Although the present "analytic-conventional" 
s'tudents did not realize statistically significant average gains 
on the paragraph comprehension component of the McGraw-Hill Reading ^ 
Test , that gain approached statistical significance at the .074 
level of confidence. Although in itself not significant at or 
beyond th^ .05 level of confidence, the average gain "in reading 
comprehension of ,1.76" points exceeds by 0.58 of a point the average 
gain recorded in Table 4.10 for all "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents and by 0.98 of a point the average gain observed for all 180 
E 306 students .(see Table 4.5 ) . 

When Table 5.13 and Table 5.12 are compared some interesting 
differences, as well as some similarities, appear between the two 

groups in the present comparison. For example, -the mean change x 

^\ ~ 

for the 18 "synthetic" students on the language mechanics subtest - 
is 3.94 points, a positive change 0.56 of a point larger than the 
one recorded- for the 18 '"analytic" students.. A similar difference 
between the mean changes on the sentence patterns subtest can be 
observed, with the- mean change score for the "synthetic" students 
0.68- of -a point larger than the one for the 18 "analytic" students. * * 
On the paragraph patterns subtest the "analytic" students, realized 
only a very slight ga'in of 0.06 of a point, whereas' the "syntfee'tic" 
Students moved in a negative direction by 1.31 points on the average.. 
, The difference between the total score mean changes, both of which 
. were positive and highly significant, is only 0.12 of a poiat. On 
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the paragraph comprehension subtest, the difference bjstween the 
two groups', performances are especially important. Whereas the 
"analytic" students realized a positive mean change. that approached 
statistical significance, the "synthetic" students on the average 
registered a negative change. When the positive change and the 
negative change for the two groups are summed, the difference be- 
tween the change score means is seen to be 2.17 points. Neither 
of the two groups realized significant change on the Daly-Miller 
Writing Apprehension Test . 

Analyses of covariance were also performed to compare the 
objective test posttest ' mean scores recorded for the "analytic- 
conventional" and the "synthetic-conventional" classes. In those 
analyses, the pretest scores of each group were entered as co- 
variates. With these analyses we sought to determine whether, the 
change scores recorded in Table 5.12 and Table 5,13 could be at- 
tributed to the effect of either the "synthetic" or the "analytic" 
curriculum. As Table 5>14 indicates, no course effects were ob- 
served, in spite of the differences between- the mean change scores 
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of the two groups. That is to say, neither the "analytic" curriculum 
nor the "synthetic" curriculum was shovm to be 'more effective than 
the other in producing changes along the several dimensions of 
the objective measures of writing-related skills or for the Daly - 
Miller Writing Apprehension Test , 




Prinbdpal Comparison 2 was designed to determine whether 
the five significant course effects found for the "analytic- 

0 

conventional" E 306 option studied in Principal Comparison 1 were 
' attributable to the curriculum. Given the present analyses of 
covariance for the A^B^ and the A2B2 essays and the objective 
measures for the "analytic-conventional" and the "synthetic- 
conventional" classes, we cannot conclude that the course ef- 
fects determined in Principal Comparison 1 were in fact caused 
by the- "analytic" curriculum. In the. present comparison the only 
statistically significant curriculum effect that was found was 
for the average length "of the P^2^2 ^^^ays. That effect was at- 
tributable not to the "analytic" curriculum but to the "synthetic" 
•curriculxim. It should be noted that a course effect was found 
for the same dimension in Principal Comparison 1; but that effect, 
significant beyond the .003 level of confidence, was caused by the 
"analytic" course, not the "synthetic" course. Tentatively, we 
can thu§ conclude that with the one exception rioted above, the 
two curricula are equally effective or "ineffective when they are 
taught in a conventional classroom setting. Our analyses also 
;^uggest that either the "tutorial?* component or the "computer- 
assisted laboratory" component of the "synthetic-laboratory/tutorial 
courses examined *in Principal Comparison 1* is instructionally less 
effective than "conventional" classroom instruction in writing. 
These latter questions will be explorGd in a subsequent comparison. 

■ Principal Comparison 3: "Analytic-Conventional" Students - 
(N=18) Compared with "Analytic-Syllabus-Conventional" Students 
(N=18) . From the analyses conducted for Principal Comparison 1 
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and Principal Comparison 2-, it cannot be concluded whether the , 

t 

effects of the "analytic'* courses are attributable to the Rodi- 
syllabus. This is the question addressed in Principal Comparison 
3, As in the other principal comparisons, the teacher variable 
in Principal Comparison 3 is rigorously controlled. Each of the 
two teachers involved taught one section which used only the Rodi- 
syllabus, and each taughU One section which used Adelstein and 
Pival's The Writing Commitment (1976) together with the Rodi- 
syllabus. Even though Principal Comparison 3 was designed to test 
for the effect of the rhetoric text, the text variable could not 
be as rigorously controlled as, ideally, it might have been. 
Ideally, different rhetoric texts would have paralleled different 
curricula,^ 4s they did in Principal Comparison_2.. The four classes 
used in the present comparison were, however, all taught the 
"analytic" curriculum, and both teachers organized their two classes 
around the chapters in the Rodi-syllabus. In two of the four 

classes, one taught by each of the two teachers, the "analytic" 

> 

curriculum as presented in the Rodi-syllabus was supplemented by 
rhetoric-related 'topics in The Writing Commitment . All bther in- 
structional materials — e.g.^ handbook and reader — were the same 
for all four classes. 

The pretest and posttest essay data for the 18 "analytic- 
conventional" students and ^the 18 "analytic-syllabus-conventional" 
students used in the present comparison are summarized in Table 5.15 
and Table 5.16 . These tables also report the results of paired 

Insert Table 5.15 about hfere. 
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T-tests of the changes for the two sets of essays for both groups. 
Table 5.15 indicates that statistically significant changes along 
four dimensions occurred for the group that used The Writing, « 
Conunitment , while a fifth approached significance at the ,07 level 
of confidence. Of the four changes which were found significant 
and the fifth which approached significance, all but one were 
negative gains. That Is to say, the pretest essay means for those 
five dimensions were, with one exception, all larger than the 
posttest .me^ns. Indeed, of the changes reported in Table 5.15 , 
only^four of the twelve represented positive gainn — ^^the changes 
ip'^^mean word length and mean holistic score for both essay sets. 
The change in mean word length of the A^^Bj^ essays was over 12 
words greater than that observed for all 180 E 306 students (see 
Table 4.1 ) and over 33 words greater than that-for all "analytic- 
conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) . The mean change on the 
AjBj essays was about the sairte as that recorded for "analytic- 
conventional" students,, but it was about. 30 worda smaller than ^ 

that fpr all 180 'students (see Table 4 . 1) . It is also noteworthy 

>' ' 

that the pre- and posttest means for both essay sets are consider- 

i 

ably smaller than those observed both for all 180 students and for 
all "analytic-conventional" students. 

Table 5.15 also indicates tha,t while a rather large, mean 
positive gain was found for the A^B^* holistic scores, a rather 
small one was found for the A2B2 holistic score. The average gain 
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of 1.44 points for the A^B^ essays is c.95 of a point larger than 
that recorded for all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) and 0.78 of 
a point larger than that of all "analytic-conventional" students 
(see Table 4.6 ) . The smaller gains for both of these two latter 
groups, it will be remembered,, were highly significant. The 
average gain for the ^282 holistic scores was much small^er than 
the gain on A^^B^ essays. The registered mean gain of 0.39 of a 
point is 0.33 and 0.24 of a point smaller than those recorded for 
the 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) and for all "analytic-conventional" 
students (see Table 4.6 ) , respectively. These gain scores would 
seem to suggest that these two "analytic-conventional" classes' in- 
the present comparison better learned to write narrative and de- 
scriptive essays based on personal experience than they did to 
argue objectively for a particular positionon a controversial issue 
However, an examination of the pretest A2B2 holistic scores and 
the posttest scores suggests that, in comparison to all 180 E 306 
write^ studied (spe Table 4.1 ) , these 18 students were already . 
^tdduclY competent^^writers at the beginning of the semester. The 
-pretest A2B2 average holistic score was 4.89, 0.42 of a point 
larger than the average pretest' score for_aIl 180 students. The 
0.42 of a point difference represents about~"5«% of the total change 
recorded for all 180 students. In contrast, on the A^^B^^ essays, 
with a pretest mean of only 4.06 compared^ith 4.52 tor all 180 stu- 
dents (see Table 4.1 ) , these students had a long way to go; and 
they did. 

The mean changes on the syntactic measures for the present 
group of "analytic-conventional" students wer4 all negative; and 
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three 'of these eight negative changes were statistically significant 
well, beyond the .05 level of confidence. These changes >are some- 
what puzzling. While not altogether inconsistent wijbh the. changes 
recorded for all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 )^ 
these changes do suggest that the students were writing shorter and 
simpler sentences at the -end of tl>e semester than they were a^ the 
beginning. These negative syntactic gains may thus suggest that 
one oir both of the - two teachers involved dn the present comparison 
strongly favored a "simple," direct writing, style over a more com- 
plex, elaborate style". Jf the syntactically simpler style were 
systematically taught, it wa3- taught well: the mean holistic 

scores for both sets, of posttest essays/ exceed those recorded foP 

/ ' 1 

all 180 E 306 students (see Table 4.1 ) . It should also be pointed ! 

! 

out in this connection that either statistically insignificant | 

^ -< — I" 

gains or negative gains frequently appear in reports of experi- ! 

i 

mental composition research for "control" groups. Typically, these r 
"control'.' groups were taught an "analytic" curriculum. 

The data smjmiarized' in Table 5^16 for the two "analytic- 
syilabus-conventional" classes indicate that while half of the 
twelve mean change scores represented positive change, none was 
statistically significant. As was observed of the mean essay 
..lengths summarized in Table 5.15 , the j^verage length of the essays 
written by, the "syllabus" stud§nts is generally smaller than that 
reported for all 180 E 306 students (see Table 4.1) and for all 
, "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4 .6) . It is unclear 

V 

to US why these smaller means occurred for both groups on the 
present comparison on both the pretest and posttest essays in both 
essay sets. ' ' - ' 
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Although smaller average essay lengths were observed f or bbth ^ ' 
groups in the present comparison/ some noticeable differences be- . 
tween the tv/o groups also were lound/ especially for the syn- 
tactic indies. Whereas the "analytic-conventional" group in 
the present comparison lost considerable ground on the four A^^B^^ 
syntactic indices^ only the average T-unit length of the "syllabus" 
students deqreased over the semester. That decrease, however ^ 
served to bring the posttest means for that group on that index 
more in line with the posttest means noted for all 180 students ^ 
(see Table 4>1 ) . The small gain in average length on the'* 
essays, although about twice as large as that observed for all 180 
students (see Table 4>1 )/ resulted in posttest mean clause lengths 
comparable to those for all students but still 1.31 words longer 
than those for the "analytic-conventional" students used in the 
present comparison. The positive mean gains recorded for the 
"syllabus" students for the two ratios associated with final fr.ee 
modifiers indica.* a heavier reliance on free modifiers in the 
Aj^Bj^ essays of the "syllabus" students than in the A^^B^^ essays of 
the "analytic-conven,j:ional** students used in the present comparison, 
of all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4 > 6 ) , and of 
all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) . 

The average pretest-posttest change for the holistic scores 
on the Aj^Bj^ essays for the "syllabus" studer^s was 0.10 of a 
point/ which was 0.27 of a point less than that for all "anc^lytic- 
conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ), 0.10 of a point les« than 
that for all 180 students (sec Table 4.1 ) and 1.05 points less 
than that of the "analytic-conventional" students in the present 
comparison. Not only was the average gain for the holistic scores 
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less than it was for the students in those bther three groups, 
but so was the mean score on the posttest A^^B^^ essays. In fact, 
the mean holistic score on the A^^B^^ posttest essays for the 
"syllabus" .students was over three-fourths o£ point /smaller than 
that of the "analytic-conventional" students in the present 
comparison. 

As with the A2B2 change scores for the "analytic-conventional 
students in the present comparison, two of those change scores, 
for the "syllabus" students were positive and four were' negative. 
Negative changes were recorded for both groups on a.11 four syn- 
tactic indices, while positive changes were found for average 
essay length and mean holistic score. For the "syllabus" students, 
however, the positive changes were larger and the negative changes 
for mean T-unit and mean clause were smaller. The negative changes 
observe(J for the two ratios associated with Aree modifiers were 
larger than those recorded for the "analytic-conventional" students 
in the present comparison, as were the positive changes in" average 
essay length and mean holistic score. All of the posttest means 
recorded for these "syllabus" students are comparable to those 
observed for all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) . 
With the exception of the two ratios associated with final free 
modifiers, the posttest means for the "syllabus" students are also 
compatible with those observed for all 180 '^students (see Table 4.1 ) . 
Whe^feas the "syllabus" students used, on the average, final free 
modifiers in 3% of the T-units-they wrote, the entire sample of 
180 students used such modifiers, on the~ average, in 4.8% of their 
T-units. Similarly, whereas 1.6% of all words in the A2B2 essays 
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of the "syllabus" students appeared in final nonrostrictive modi- 
fiers, 2.7% of all vrords used by the 180 students appeared in final 
free modifiers. 

To determine the effects of the "rhetoric text" 6n the post- 
test means displayed in Table 5.15 and Table 5.16 , we conducted 
analyses of covariance on each, using in each case the pretest 
scores as covariates. The results of these analyses are presented 
in. Table 5.i.7 and Table 5.18. 
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As Table 5,17 indicates, a statistically significant effect 
was founjd only for mean clause length on the A^B^^ essays. That 
effect, which favors the "syllabus" classes, is Icirgely attrib\j- 
table to the fact that on this dimension the "analytic-conventional" 
students regressed slightly during the sster while the "syilabus" 
students gained slightly. Although statistically significant ef- 
fects were found for none of the remaining five dimensions, the 
computed F-ratios for four of these dimensions approached significance. 

i 

Three of these P-ratibs indicate ever so tentatively that the Rodi 
syllabus had a positive effect- on mean T-unit length, mean ratio 
of T-units with final free modifiers to total T-units, and mean 
ratio of words in final free modifrer.? to total words. The fourth 




P-ratio suggests, again only in a tentative way, that the use 
of The Writing • Conunitment in conjunction with the Rodi syllabus 
had some bearing on the holistic scores of the Aj,Bj^ essays. 
Thus we would tentatively suggest that the Rodi syllabus used 
without The Writing Commitment effected certain syntactic changes 
in the type of discourse represented by the A^^B^^ writing topics, 
while its use in conjunction with The Writing Commitment had 
some effect on the overall quality of such written discourse. 

The analyses of covariance for the dimensions analyzed for 
the A2B2 essays are represented in Table 5.18 . These analyses ^ 
yielded results much less inconclusive than those derived from 
the analyses of the A^^B^^ essays. Clearly, neither the Rocli 
syllabus used alone nor The Writing Commitment us'^d in conjunctidri 
with the Rodi syllabus had a greater effect on mean essay lejrigth, . 
the^two ratios associated with final nonrestrictive modifiers, 
or holistic score. Statistically significant e'ffects we re, '.however, 
found for mean T-unit length and mean clause length! These ef- 
fects, significant beyond the .009 level of confidence, clearly 
favor the Rodi-syllabus used without The Writing Commitment . 

We also compared the performances of the two groups on the 
objective measures of writing-related skills and of writing ap- 
prehension. The pre- and posttest means for the two groups, to- 
gether with paired T-tests of the change scores for both groups, 
are presented in Table 5.19 and Table 5.20 . Table 5.19 reveals 

'- ^ . ■ • ■ 

Insert Table 5>19 about here. 
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that none of the changes for the "analytic-conventional" students, 
the students exposed to both The Writing Conunitment and the Rodi 
syllabus, reached statistical significance at the •OS level of 
confidence. The positive gains in reading comprehension did, 

iWever, approach significance at the .054 level. The average 
chang^ score on this measure of 2,27 points is, it should be 

noted, 1.09 jpoints higher than the average, change recorded by all 

^^^.^ 

"analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4 ,10 ) , a change sig- 

' ' 

nificant beyond the .004"l?evel of confidence. This average change 

/' 

of 2.27 points was also Higher by 1.49- points than the average change 
noted for all 180 students, change which w^s determined to be statistic 
ally significant beyond the .03 level of confidnece. The change 
recorded for writing apprehension was neither large nor significant, 
a finding compatible with those for every pther<i group of students 
investigated in the present study. -Of the four sets of scores on 
the McGraw-Hill Writing Test ^, two were positive one was negative, 
arid one represented no change at all; but none of the change scores 
was statistically significant. The mean change of 1.71 points 
observed for the language mechanics subtest was smaller by 1.41 
points than the average change noted for all 180, students (see . 
Table 4.5 ) and smaller by 1.03 points than that for all "analytic- 
conventional" students (see Table 4.10 ) , The average change, a 
negative one, on the sentence patterns subtest was 0.54 of a 
point less than that of all "analytic-conventional" students -^see 
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- Table 4.10 ) and 1.11 points less than that of all 180 students 
(see Table 4.5 ) . For the present "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents^ the average change on the paragraph patterns subtest 
was zero. The total writing score mean gain was 1.41 for the « 
present students. This figure is 1.69 points lower than the 
one for all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.10 ) 
and 2.31 points lower than the one for all 180 students (see Table 4.5 ) 

Table 5.20 reveals that substantially larger changes on two 
dimensions of the Writing Test were found for the "syllabus" stu- 
dents. The mean change for the "syllabus" students cn the language 
.mechanics subtest was 4.29 points, 2.58 points higher than that 
observed for the "analytic-conventional" students in the present 
comparison. As Table 5.20 also indicates, this mean change for 
the Vsyllabus" students was significant beyond the .001 level of 
confidence. This highly significant and large positive gain on 
, the language mechanics subtest produced a statistically significant 
average change in total score. Significant beyond the .02 level 
of confidence, this mean change for the "syllabus" students^, 
was 0.87 of a point greater than that for all 180 students (see ^ 
Table 4.5 ) 1.49 points larger than that for all "analytic- 
conventional" students (see Table 4.10 ), and 3.18^points greater 
than that for the "analytic-conventiona^l" students in the present 
comparison. Although the average gain of 1.11 points on the 
reading comprehension measure was not statistically significant, 
that gain was actually larger than the statistically significant 
average gain recorded for all 180 students (see Table 4.5: ) and , 
only slightly smaller than the gain for "analytic-conventional" 
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Students (see Table 4,10 ) . The average gain in reading com| 
hension for the "syllabus" students was, however, 1.16 points 
.smaller than that obseirved for the "analytic-conventional" 
students in the present comparison. 

To determine the effects of the "rhetoric text" on student 
performances on these objective measures, we ran analyses of cot 
variance on the posttest scores, using the corresponding pretest 
scores as coyariates. The results of these analyses appear in 
Table 5.21 , This table iridicates that neither the' Rod i syllabus 



Insert Table 5.21 about here. 
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used alone nor The Writii^g Commitment used in conjunction with 
the Rodi syllabus had a greater effect on the posttest means • Both 
appear to be equally effective in some ways and equally ineffective 
in others. 

The analyses we performed in connection with ^Pri^ncipal 

Comparison 3 allow a few speculations. First, while neither 

\ 

"rhetoric" nor combination of "rhetorics" seems to be mo^e effective 
in producing qualitative changes in the A^B^ essays, the argumenta- 
tive essays, the Rodi syllabus itself seems to have an'* adverse, 
effect on the quality of the A^B, essays. On the other hand, xh 
may have effected longer T-units and clauses and a. greater use of 
free modifiers. At any rate, the question of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of the Rodi syllabus and The Writing Commitment is 
a moot' one ""because one has been dropped altogether from the 
"analytic" cul^iculum and the other's use is limited to that of a 
_ training manual ^or new teaching '^assistants . 

ERLC 
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' Principal Comparison 4; "Analytic-Conventional" Students 
(N=18) C ompared with "Analytic-Tutorial" Students (N=18) . This 
comparison was designed to test for the effect of the instruc- 
tional method- on the writing and writing-related performances 
of students /studying the "analytic" curriculum. The students 
taught in a "conventional" classroom setting and the students 
^taught with the "tutorial" method used the same set of instruc- 
tional materials and followed the same course outline, which was 
rmined in large part by the Rodi syllabus. 

The pretest anH the posttest essay data for the 18 "analytic 
conventional" students and the 18 "analytic-tutorial" students 
used in the preset comparison are summarized. i,n Table 5.22 and 
and Table 5.23 . Th^^ tables also present the results ~of paired 
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T-tests of the mean change ' scores observed for the two groups 
along the twelve dimensions associated with the A^B^ essays and 
the A2B2 essays. 

Table 5.22 shows that meair^ength of the A^B^^ posttest es- 
says was .over 19 words shorter than that of the pretest essays for 
the_ 18 "analytic-conventional" students. This negative change, 
alt'hough not statistically significant, resulted in A^^B^^ posttest 
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essays which were, on the average, 42.87 words shorter than 
the f^i^i posttest essays of all 180 E 306 students (see Table 4.1 ) 
and 34.52 words shorter than the A^^B^ posttest essays of all 
"analytic-conventional" students (sde Table 4.6 ) . The present 
"analytic-conventional" students realized an average positive 
gain in the number of words on the A2B2 essays; and that gain, 
although small, was comparable to the average gains recorded for 
all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) . However, 
the AjBj posttest essays were shorter, on the average, than 
those of either of the other two groups. The average word length 
on the f^i^i posttest essays 'of the present "analytic-conventional" 
students was 39a words. Thus the A^^B^^ posttest essays for these 
18 students were on the average 87.4 words shorter than those of 

a 

all 180 students (see Table. 4.1 ) and 64.4 words shorter than those 
of all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6). 

Of the mean change scores along the eight syntactic dimensions 
for these 18 J'analytic-conventional" students on the two essay sets 
only one was significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. That 
change score — the *one for mean T-unit length on the A^^B^^ essays 
— suggests that the growth along that dimension allowed the stu- 
dents to achieve mean T-unit lengths on their posttest essays that 
were nearly identical to those recorded for all 180 students 
(see Table 4.1 ) and fof: all "analytic-conventional" students (see 
Table 4.6 ) . The same observation holds true for the mean change 
in clause length, even though that change was not statistically 
significant. The positive changes for this group along the two 
dimensions associated with final nonrestrictive modifiers are 
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another matter. The mean changes on these indices are sub- 
stantially larger tharTthose recorded for all 180 students (see 
Table 4.1) and for all. "analytic-conventional" students (see 
Table 4.6). The result ^f these larger change scores were A^?^ 
posttest essays which had at least 1.3% more T-units with final 
free modifiers than did the comparable essays of all 180 students 
(see Table 4.1)^ai^d of all "analytic-conventional" students 
(see Table 4.6). Similarly, the posttest A^B^' essays of these 
18 students u^sed about 1% more of their total words in final free 
.^difiers than did the A^B^^ posttest essays in the other two groups, 
The syntactic changes recorded for these 18 students on the A2B2 
essays were mixed changes, two positive and two negative. Although 
the positive change in mean T-unit length was insignificant statis- 
tically, the A2B.2 posttest mean for these "analytic-conventional" 
students was more than a haif a word larger than the comparable 
means for all 180 E 306 students (see Table. 4.1 ) and for all 
"analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ). The mean changer, 
recoraed for the final free modifiers were, however, both" negative. 
As a result, a lower percentage of T-units with final free modifiers 
appeared in the" A2B2 posttest essays of these 18 students than 
appeared in. the corresponding posttest essays of all 180 students 
(see Table 4.1) and of all "analytic-conventional" students'- (see 
Table 4.6) . The same can also be said of the mean percentage of 
•total words used in final free modifiers in the A2B2 posttest 
essays of the 13 "analytic-conventional" students. 

As Table 5.22 shows, these 18 students also realized |)ositive 
gains on the holistic scores for both essay sets. However, neither 
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of these average gains was found to be statistically significant 
beyond the ♦05 level of confidence ♦ In fact^ the average pretest- 
posttest gain on the A^B^^ essays was quite small, the improvemnt 
in writing quality registering only 0*11 of a point on a seven- 
point scale. This almost negligible gain resulted in a mean 
holistiq score on the A^^B^^ posttest essays that was 0.41 and 0.58 
of a point less than those recorded for all 180 E 306 students 
(see Table 4.1 ) and all "analytic-conventional" students (see 
Table 4.6 ) , respectively. Although the average gain on the A2B2 
essay's vras not statistically significant, that gain equalled that 
of all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ) and was somewhat larger than 
that tdt all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.6 ) . 
However, the posttest mean holistic score was 0.64 and 0.82 of a 
point less than those recorded for the other two groups (see Table 
4.1 and Table 4.6 ) . In this connection, it should be pointed out 
that the average pretest holistic score for this group »of 18 / 
students was also substantially lower than those .of the other* 
two groups. 

.As with the'>mean change scores of the ^18 "analytic-conventional 
Students in the present comparison, only one of the mean change 
scores for the 18 "analytic-tutorial" students reached. statistical 
significance beyond the .05 level of confidence. While eight of 
the mean change scor^es for the former group were positive, only 
six for the "tutorial" students were; and four of those were for 
the A2B2 essays. 

Table 5.23 shows that the 18 "tutorial" students wrote, on 
the average, posttest essays shorter than the pretest essays on 
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the A^B^' topics, while the reverse was true for the essays 
written on the A2B2 topics* Although an average negative change 
of 37.61 words in v^.ssay length between the pretest and posttest 
A^Bj^ essays was observed for the "analytic- tutorial" students, 
the mean length of the posttest essays was about the same as that 
re'corckexi for all 180 E 306 students (see Table 4,1 ) and for all 
"analytic-convefitional" students (see Table 4,6 )-. However^ the 
mean length of the A^B^ essays for these "tutorial" students 
was about 45 vwords larger than that recorded for, the 18 "analytic- 
conventional" students in the present comparison. In contrast to 
that found for the A^B^ essays, the mean change in essay length 
for the "tutorial" students* A2B2 essays was positive. The average 
posttest gain over the pretest means for e§say length was 21.67 
words. This mean change falls in between those recorded for all 
180 E 306 students (see Table 4.1 ) and for all "analytic-conventional" 
students (see Table 4,6 ); and the posttest essay means are comparable 
to those observed for both of the other two groups. However, the 
average length of the A2B2 posttest essays of the "tutorial" stu- 
dents was nearly 79 wor4s larger than that of the 18 "analytic- 
conventional" students in the present comparison. 

. There were also some marked differences between the tvfo groups 
in the present comparison along the dimensions of the eight syn- 
tactic indices. Whereas all of the recorded syntactic changes on 
the Aj^Bj^ essays were positive for the 18 "conventional" students, 
-.only two were positive for the "tutorial" students. Both groups' 
showed positive average gains in T-unit and clause length; and 
although the posttest means on both measures are slightly larger 
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for the 18 "conventional" -students^ those means are roughly 
equivalent to the ones recorded fd^ the "tutorial" students. 
As were the posttest means along these two" dimensitons for the 18' , 
"conventional" students, those for the 18 - "tutorial" students com- 
pare well/with\he A^^B^^ posttest means recorded for all 180 

students (see Table 4>1 ) and for all "analytic-conventional" 
Istudents (see Table 4>6 ) . .Along these two measures for the A2B2 
essays, the 18 "tutorial" students regressed somewhat, producing 
posttest means that were smaller than those observed for the 18 
"conventional" students in the present comparison. Although 
the average changes in T-unit and clause length for the present 
"tutorial" students were negative, the resultant posttest mears 
are comparable to those produced by all~180 E 306 students (see 
Table 4.1 ), and all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4\6 ) 

c 

Differences between the two groups in the present comparison 
also occurred along the four dimensions associated with the use 
of final free modifiers. For the 18 "conventiohal" students the 
average changes on the A^^B^^ essays were positive, while on the 
A2B2 essays they were negative. JUst the- reverse was tru^ for 
the "tutorial" students: they registered. negative gains on the 
^1^1 ®^^^y^ ^^}^ positive ones on the A2B2 essays. Although nega- 
tive mean changes were recorded for these -i-ndices on the A^B^ 
essays of the 18 "tutorial" students, the posttest means are ; 
still somewhat higher than those recorded for all 180 students 
(see Table 4,1 ), for all "analytic-conventional" students (see 
Table 4.6 ) , and for the 18 "analytic-c^jirh/entional" students in 
the present comparison. In contrast to these negative changes ' 
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of-fthe "tutorial" students on the A^B^ essays stand positive mean- 
changes on the A2B2 essays. Although these average changes >were 
not statistically significant, they did produce A2B2 posttest 
means which were substantially higher than those recorded for 
all 180 students (see Table 4.1 ), all "analytic-conventional^" 
students {^ee Table 4.6), and the LB "analytic-conventional" 
students in the present comparison. In terms of "the percentage 
%f T-units with final free modifiers, these di'fferences indicate " 
that, on the avexage, the present "analytic-tutorial" students ' ' 
wrot^^ .a higher percentage of Trunits with final free modifiers 
than did the present "analytic-conventional" students; the 180-- 
E 306 students; and. all ."analytic-conventional" ^students respectively. 

The A^B^ and t-he A2B2 average holistic scores also differed 
for the two groups in the present comparison. The '18 "."analytic- . ' 
conventional" students realized' a sm^ll mean change between , the 
pretest and posttest A^B^ essays but still^produced posttest 
essays with art average score smaller than those recorded for all>-'' 
180 students and for'all "ar)alytic-convert■tional•^: students. The 
18 "analytic-tiutorial" mean' change on the A^E^^ essays/was negative, 
the students producing A^B^ .posttzest .essays that were judged, ^on ■•' 
the average, 0,39 of a point lower in quality\han the pretest -,>' 
essays. However, the ,p«sttest me.gn fot the A^B^ essays was still 
larger by 0.15 of a i^jjii^t than that observed' for all 18p E 306 
students (see Table V.l) and was only 0.02 of a> ppint smaller than 
that recorded for all "analytic-conventional"", students (see Table . 
iii). In comparison to the 18 "analytic-conventional" students 
in the present comparison, however, these 18 "analytic-tutorial" 
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students wrote A^B^ posttest essays that were judged 0.56 of a 
point better. On the A2B2 topics, the 18 "analytic-tutorial" 
students wrote essays which improved, on the average, by 0.72 of 
a point, a mean change identical to that of t^e 18 "analytic- 
conventional" students in the present comparison. That average 
gain is also identical to that recorded for all 180 E 3"06 stu- 
dents (see Table 4.1 ) but is 0.09 of a' point higher than th^ 
average gain of all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 
4.6 ) . While the mean gain is nearly identical to the m.ean gains 
recorded for these other three grbups of students, the mean 
score for the A2B2 posttest essays is not.- The means score of 
4.89 is 0.30 of a point lower than the mean observed for all 180 
students (see Table 4.1 ) , and 0.48 of a point lower than that for 
all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4.1 ), and 0.4? 
of a point lower than that for all "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents (see Table 4:6 ) . However, the 4.89 average score is 0.34 
of a point higher' than the averan^ gain of the 18 "analtyic- 
conventional" students in the present comparison. 

To* determine whether the two instructional methods — the 
•conventional" and the "tutorial"— had any effect on the posttest 
scores of the two groups taught the "analytic" curriculum in the 
present comparison, we again ran a series of analyses of covariance 
- to compare the A^B^ and ^2^2 posttest essay means of the two groups 
As in previous such analyses, the pretest scores were entered 
into the analyses as covariates. As Table 5.24 and Table 5.25 
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indicate, sianificant e££ects were found only for the two indices 
measur^i^g the use of final free modifiers in the ^2^2 ®^^^y^* 
Obviously^ the "tutorial" method was mote effective than the 
••conventional" in enhancing the use of final frr-^ modifiers. No 
other significant effects were observed, indicating that neither 
; method wap more effective than the other in causing the measured 
changes in the written products of the 36 students in the present 
comparison. . - 

We also compared the performances of these 18 "analytic- 
^ conventional" students and 18 "analytic-tutorial" students on the 
- bbjective measures of writing related behaviors. The pretest and 
posttest means of the two groups, together with T-tests of the 
mean ' change.s for these objective measures, appear in Table 5.26 
and > Table 5.27 .^ These tables- indicate that the "analytic-conven- 
tional" students realized a significant average gain on the 
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lanquage mechanics subtest of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , 
while the "analytic-tutorial" ' students achieved statistic$illy 
significant mean gains on both the language mechanics subtest 
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and the total score. The average changes observed for neither 
group were significant for the paragraph coinprehen;sion subtest 

c 

of the McGraw-Hill Reading Test or for the Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test . 

Some noticeable differences between the two groups do^ 
however, show up. First, the mean change -pf the 18 "analytic- 
tutorial" students on the language mechanics subtest was 0.79 
of a point higher than that recorded for all 180 students '{s^e 
Table 4.5 ), 1.07 points higher than the mean change for all 

- "analytic-conventional", students in the present comparison. 
Second, whereas the mean qhange fv>^ the 18 "analytic-conventional" 
students on the sentence patterns subtest was a negative one, the 
mean change for the 18 "analytic-tutorial" students was positive. 
Althougji this change was not found to be statistically significant 
beyond the .05 level, it was slightly larger than that recorded 

^ for all 180 E 306 students (see Table 4.5 ) , an average gain which 

was statistically significant beyond the^ .001 level of confidence. 

On the paragraph patterns subtest, negative mean change scores were 

recorded for both groups. A fourth difference between the two 

groups in the present comparison can be seen in the respective 

mean changes recorded for' tfie total score on the M cGraw-Hill Writing 

Test. On the total score, the 18 "analytic-tutorial" students 

registered a mean change 3.01 points larger than the average change 

of the 18 "analytic-conventional*' students. This higher average 

gain was also 0.56 of a point higher than that recorded for all 

180 E 306 students (see Table 4.5 ) and 1.18 points higher than 

that recorded for all "analytic-conventional" students (see Table 4>10 ) . 

ft 
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On the paragraph comprehension- subtest of the McGraw -Hill 
Reading Test , neither of the groups realized statistically sig~ ' 
nificant changes, although both observed mean change scores 
were positive. The larger of the two mean change scores, the 
one for the 18 "analytic-conventional" students, was 0.14 of a 
point less than the average gain observed for all 180 students 
(see Table 4,5 ) , a gain which was statistically significant be- 
yond the .021 level of confidence. However, the mean change 
for the 18 "analytic-conventional" students was 0.54 of a point 
smaller than that recorded for all "analytiQ-conventio;ial" students 
(see Table 4/10 ) . 

To determine whether any of the mean changes on the objective 
measures of writing-related behaviorfi for either pf the two groups 
could be attributed to the effects, c"" the instructional methods, 
we used analyses of covariance to co*..pare thfe posttest means of 
the two groups, entering the pretest scores in the analyses as 
covariates. As Table 5.28 reveals, neither^ instructional method 



Insta'fc Table 5.28 abom: here. 



can be judged, more effective than the other in producing changes 
along the six dimensions of the objective measures of writing- 
related -behaviori5. 

The results of Principal Comparison 4 do not allow a con- 
clusion strongly favoring either method of instructicj^n for the 36 
students studying the "analytic" curriculum, even tnough we found 
the "tutorial" method more effective in promoting dne use of 
final free modifiers in the A2B2 essays. In our judgment, unless 
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an instructional method promotes higher posttest holistic scores 
on one or the\pther sets of essays, it cannot be singled out 
as more effective than another. In this comparison the incoming 
abilities of both groups of students presented some difficulties 
in the analyses. Notice, for example, the apparently large \ 
difference in incoming level of performance on the A^^B^^, essays. 
The pretest mean for the 18 "analytic-tutorial" students is 1.06 
points higher than that for the 18 "analytic-conventional" stu- 
dents. When we compared the A-j^B^^ posttest means of the "tiSjtorial" 
students .with those of all 180 students and all "analytic-cohyentiona 
students, we round them to be comparable. This may suggest thai 
at the beginning^.of the semester the "analytic- tutorial" studentsN 
had already reached their potential for writing on essay topics 
such- as those represented by the Aj^B^^ topics. ^If this be the 
case, we suspect that no instructional method would have produced 
larger scores until the students as a group had grown considerably, 
hotk^ intellectually and psychologically. 

^ P^ncipal Comparison 5: "Analytic-Tutorial" Students (N=18) 
Compared with "Synthetic-Tutorial" Students (N=18) . This last of 
the 10 comparisons in the present study was designed to test for 
the effect of the curriculum when the teacher variable and the in- 
structional variable — in this case, "tutorial" instr-^ction withoAit 
the computer-assisted component — were controlled. With the. exception 
of two different groups of students, two different teachers, and a 
different instructional method. Principal Comparison 5 is identical 
to Principal Comparison 2. Both were designed to test for the same 
effect. 
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The pretest and posttest means for the A^B^ and the A2B2 

essays for both groups are presented in Table 5,29 and Table 5.30. 

1 

sThese tables also report 3*- tests of \ the mean change for both 

gr<^ups on both sets of- essays. 

\ 

\ 

^ ' Insert Table 5,29 about here. 



\ 



Insert Table 5.30 about here. 



As these tables indicate, the average word length of the 
Aj^B^ posttest essays for both groups was greater than the average 
. length of the pretest essays. While the mean increase for the 
"analytic" students was not statistically significant, the mean 
increase of 84.89 words for the "synthetic" students was signi- 
ficant beyond the .001 level of confidence. This average increase 
in essay length was nearly 78 words greater than the average, in- 
crease observed for the "analytic" students in the present com-- 
parison. But it was also l:onsiderably larger than those recorded 
for several of the other groups examined in the present study. 
This average gain in essay length was over 39 words longer than 
that recorded for all "synthetic" students (see Table 4,26 ) , over 
62 words greater than the average gain recorded for all "tutorial" 
students (see Table 4.191 ^/" and over 103 words greater than the 
mean change observed for all "analytic" students (see Table 4.25). 
Large differences between the mean change scores on ;the A2B2 

essays for the two groups in the present comparison was also observed- 
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As with the mean changes observed for the A^B^ essays, the averr.ge 
change for the "analytic" students was not statistically signifi- 
cant, while the mean change for the synthetic students was signifi- 
cant, again beyond the__. 001 level of confidence. The mean gain 
in essay length of 146.61 words for the "synthetic" students 
was nearly 98 words greater than the average change recorded for 
the "analytic" students in the present comparison. It was similarly 
greater than the mean changes recorded for three other groups not 
unrelated to the present comparison. The present "synthetic' 
students' mean gain in ^^^^V length was about 59 words greater 

than that for all "synthetic" students (se^ Table 4.26 ) , but it 
was nearly 93 words greater than that recorded for all "tutorial" 

students (see Table 4.19 ) and well over twice as large as the 

■ - » 

average gain for all "analytic" curriculum students (see Table 4.2 3) 

^This large gain for the present "synthetic" students needs, however, 

to be viewed with reference to the average length of their A2B2 

pretest essays. Although the average length of approximately 383 

words for the present "synthetic" students' Aj^B^^ pretest essays 

was only about 24 words smaller than that of their "analytic" 

^unterparts, this average essay length was considerably smaller 

than those recorded for all "synthetic" students (see Table 4.26 ), 

all "tutorial" students (see Table 4. 19 ) , and all "analytic" stu- 

If 

* dents (see Table 4.25 ) . Thus it would seem that at least part of 
the large gain for the present "synthetic" students can be explained 
with reference to their shorter pretests, as well as with reference 
to their longer posttest essays. 

The "synthetic" and the "analytic" students in the present 
comparison also differed with respect to the gains measured by the 
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syntactic indices. The changes recorded for both groups on the 
^1^1 mean T-unit length are particularly noteworthy. 

Whereas the "analytic" students realized a mean gain of 0.35 v/ords 
which was not statistically significant, the "synthetic" students'" 
managed a loss in mean T-'unit length of 1.56 words. This large" 
regression was significant beyond the .023 Ifevel of confidence, 
and it represented the only statistically significant loss in mean 
T-unit length for any of the several groups of students we examined! 
in the present study. So great was the average loss for the "syn- 
thetic" students that their A^B^ posttest mean T-unit length, while 
0.28 of a word longer than that of the present "analytic" students, 
was about a half a word shorter than the mean T-unit lengths re- 
corded tor all "analytic" students (see. Table 4.25 ) and all "tutorial" 
students* (see Table 4.19 ) and. about three-fourths of a word -shorter • 
than the mean T-unit length of all "synthetic" students (see Table 
±zI3) ' Both of the groups regressed somewhat in average clause 
length on the A^B^ essays, but the posttest mean for the "synthetic" 
students was about a half of a word larger than that of the present 
"analytic" students. 

Some interesting differences between the two groups also ap- 
pear when tile changes. in mean T-unit and clause length for the 
^2^2 compared. While the "analytic" group realized 

0.28 of word greater gain than the "synthetic" students, the 
posttest mean for the "synthetic" group was over two words larger 
than that of the "analytic" group^ It v/as also at least one word 
larger than the means recorde^^for all "analytic" students (see 

Table 4.25 ) and "for all "tutorial" students (see Table 4.19) and 

» — ■ 

about one half of a word larger than that observed for all "synthetic" 

240 
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students (see Table 4,26 ) , Theinean clause length for the A2B2 
essays showed a very slight loss fbx^he "analytic" students and 
a gain of 0.41 of a word for the "synth^t^ic" students. ^This 
average gain for the "synthetic" students wa^vabout one word larger 
than that recorded for the "analytic" - students in x^ie present com- 
parison. The "synthetic" posttest mean 'was also 0.36 oEsa word 
larger than that of all "synthetic" students, 0.65 of a woroNLonger 
than that of all "tutorial" students, and 0.91 of a word longer \. 
than that of all "analytic" students. 

Although the 18 "analytic" and the 18 "synthetic" students 
realized both comparable A^^B^^ posttest means and comparable Aj^B^^ 
mean changes scores on the two indices desxgned to measure the use 
of finaf free modifiers,* significant differences appeared between 
the -two groups along these dimensions on the A2B2 essays. As 
Table 5.29 and Table 5.30 show, the "synthetic" stifdents realized 
positive mean changes on both indices, while the "analytic" students 
regressed on both. In part a result of change in opposite directions 
for the two groups, the posttest means for the 18 "synthetic" stu- 
dents on both indices are substantially larger than those for the 
18 "analytic" students. Converted to percentages, the ratios 
cited in the two tables indicate that the "synthetic" students 
used final free modifiers in 5.6% more of their T-units than the 
"analytic" students used in theirs. Again converted" to percentages, 
these ratios indicate that these 18 "synthetic" students wrote 
final free modifiers in 1.4% more of their T^units than all "tutorial 
students wrote in theirs (see Table 4 . 19 ) , and in 3.2% more of 
their T-units than all "analytic" students wrote in their T-units 
(see Table 4.25 ) However, the mean percentage of A^B^ posttest 
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T~units for the 18 "synthetic" students was almost" identical to 
that calculated for all "synthetic" students (see Table 4.26 ). 

An examination of the mean holistic scores for both groups 
of -students on both spts of essays also, indicates some striking 
differences between the 18 "analytic-tutorial" and 18 "synthetic- 
tutorial" students. Table 5.29 and Table 5.30 show that on the 
A^B^ essays the "synthetic" students, on the average, increased 
their pretest scores by 0.89 of a point, or by" 0.45 bf a point 
more than did the "analytic" students. Although neither the 
average gain by the "analytic" students nor the average gain by 
the "synthetic" students reached statistical significance, the mean 
gain for the "synthetic" students exceeded the statistically sig- 

^ gains of other. groups examined in the present study. The 
0.89 of V^nt gain, for example, exceeded by 0.4i the mean gain ' 
for all "analytic" students (see Table 4.25 ). by 0.65 that of all 
"tutorial" studentW^ee Table 4.19). and by 0.35 the mean gain of 
all "synthetic" student>>s;ee Table 4.26 ) . But while the mean 
gain in A^B^ essay quality for^Ae "synthetic" students is some- 
what impressive, their A^B^ Posttesi^an score is not nearly so. . 
That score of 4.44 points is 0.23 of a poi^Jt^ss than that re- 
corded for all "synthetic" student^ (see Table^T^) o.34 less 
than the posttest mean of all "tutorial" students (s^^ T^ble 4.19 )/ 
0.73 less than the mean of all "analytic" students' postte^^mean, 
and 0.62 of a point less- than the mean holistic score observed 
for the 18 "analytic" students in the present comparison. 

Whereas the mean gain score on the A^B^ essays was larger for 
the "synthetic" students, the mean gain on the A2B2 holistic score 
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was larger for the "analytic" students. In fact., the "analytic", 
students on the average improved by one full point on the A2B2 
posttest, an average gain which is exactly twice as large as 
that observed for the "synthetic" students. This average im- 
provement in essay quality is 0.17 of a point larcjer than it was 
for all "tutorial" students (see Table 4>19 ) , 0.30 larger than the 
one for all "analytic" students (see Table 4.25 ) , .and 0.22 larger 
than the average gain observed for all "synthetic" students (see 
Table 4 ,26 ) . * But the differences between the mean changes on the 
A2B2 holistic score are not the only differences which were found 
along this dimension. The A2B2 posttest mean holistic score for 
the 18 "synthetic" students was 4.33; and for the 18 "synthetic" 
students, it was 5.44. The difference between the two posttest 
means is thus 1.11/ indicating that at the end of the 'semester the 
"analytic" students were writing argumentative essays having a 
significantly higher quality than the essays of the "synthetic" 
students. ^ Not only. did these 18 "analytic" students write sub- 
stantially better posttest argumentative essays than did the 18 
"synthetic" students but so too did at least three other groups 
of E 306 students we examined. The 18 "synthetic" students wrote 
posttest argumentative essays which were infeifior in quality to 
those produced by all "synthetic" students (see Table, i4. 26 ) , by 



students (see Ta ble 4 .25 ) . These large differences/ were 0.58, 
0.67, and 0.98, respectively. i \. 



To answer the question of whether either of the two curricula 
taught in a "tutorial" setting had a significantly greater effect 



all "tutorial" students (see Table 4.19 ) , and i>y.all Aanalytic 
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on theposttest means of the 18 "analytic" and the 18 "synthetic" 
students^ we compared the posttest means of the two groups. For 
this comparison^ we conducted a series of analyses of covariance^ 
using the pretest scores of each group as covariates in order to 

! 

! 

accommodate any p4.etest differences between the two ^rpups. The 
results of these analyses are reported in Table 5.31 (^nd Table 5.3 2. 



r 

Insert 
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Table 5>31 indicates that when pretest differences are entered into 
the analytic paradigm^ neither the "synthetic-tutorial" course 
nor the "analytic-tutorial" course is more effective than the other 
in producing differences between the pretest and the posttest scores 
for the Aj^Bj^ essays. For the AjBj posttest essays # however ^ the 
analyses of covariance calculated two statistically significant 
curricular effects and suggested a third. As an examination of 
the posttest means^ recorded in Table 5,32 ireveals/ the "synthetic" 
curriculum taught tutorially produced average essay lengths that 
were almost significantly larger than those produced by the "analytic 
curriculum. The posttest differences in the, use of final free modi- 
fiers were# however^ the result of statistically significant cur-, 
^ riculum effect. As would be expected^ given the attention to 
sentence-level . operations^ the "synthetic" students used final free 
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is somewhat smaller than that observed for all "tutorial" stu- 
dents (see Tabl e 4.23 ) and somewhat larger than that recorded ■ 
for all "synthetic" students (see Table 4.30 ) . The mean change 
*or %he present "analytic-tutorial" students., on the other hand, 
is 0.82 of a point larger than that of all "tutorial" students 
and 0.88 of a point larger than the one observed for all "analytic" 
students (see Table 4 .29 ) . For the mean ^tptal scores for the 
several groups the differences do not appear to be very large. 

A noteworthy difference between the two groups in the present 
comparison appeared for the respective change scores recorded for^ 
the paragraph comprehension subtest of the McGraw-Hill Reading 
Test . WK^reas the "synthetic-tutorial" students realized a mean 
positive change of 1.29 points— which was 0.51 of a point larger 
than that recorded for all 180 students (se*<=^ Table 4.5 )— the "analytic 
tutorial" students regressed by 0.43 points. This negative change 
compares with a positive change of 0.78 q£ a point for all 180 stu- 
dents (see Table 4.5 ), 0.58 of a point for all "tutorial" students 
(see Table 4.23 ),, and 0.88 of a point for all "analytic" students 
(see Table 4.29 ) . 

Analyses of covariance allowed us to determine whether either 
of the two curricula taught tutorially could be said to better 
produce change along these dimensions than the other. As Table 
5.35 reveals, significant effects were found for neither of the 



Insert Table 5.35 about here. 
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two curricula. In spite of the large differences observed, be- 
t««en certain of the objective test change scores recorded for the 
two groups. 

.■ a?e Fi ve Derivative ComDar<,ons= A Sunm,;.,-^ 

. Analyses of covariance conducted in connection with the five 
principal comparisons allowed us to focus ^re directly on the cen- 
tral questions posed by the present study. "This question may be 
stated as follows: is the regula:. E 306 course more or less effec- 
■ tive than the alternative E 306 course? As was pointed out above, 
these two courses differed witVrespect to underlying rhetorical 
theory (an -analytic" or whole-to-part curriculum) , instructional 
»ethod ("conventional" classroom instruction in contrast to "tutorial " 
individualized instruction,, and instructional" media (textbooks in ' ' 
contrast to textbooks supplemented by interactive computer modules, . 
in a- direct comparison of these two E 306 options it was impossible 
to control or test for the instructional and curricular variables 
Which distinguished the two E 306 options. However, a Srect com- ' 
parison-which controlled for the teacher variable and for the num- 

ber of students ort' either <?ifi*> r^f t-v.^ ^ 

eix:ner side of the comparison-yielded some im- 
portant results. 

Analyses of the writing performances of the two groups of stu- 
dents on the narrative-descriptive essays that drew on personal 
experience indicate that the students in the '"a;,alytic" or regular 
E 306 course wrote posttest essays which were significantly better 
in quality than those written by the students in the "synthetic" 

EMC . 
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or alternative e 306 course. These analyses also indicated that 
the "analytic" or regular E 306 course effected significantly 
larger number of T-units with non-restrictive modifiers in 
the final position than did the alternative, "synthetic" E.306 
course. So too with the percentage of total words in final un- 
bound sentence modifiers. A comparison of the posttest means for 
clause and T-uni't length, however, revealed that neither course 
effected greater pretest-to-posttest changes along those dimensions 
of "syntactic maturity than did the other. 

. As for the performances of the two gr^ps of students on the 
argumentative essays, our direct comparison of. the regular or 
"analytic" E 306 couiseand the alternative "synthetic" E 306 
course indicates that neither course was more effective than the 
other in producing changes along the dimensions of mean clause 
length, mean percent of T-units with final free modifiers, wx^n per- 
cent of words in final modifiers, or mean quality score . Si' nifi- 
cant gains were observed along two dimensions. The regular "analytic" 
E 306 course produced longer essays than did the alternative E 306 
course; and it produced posttest T-units which were, op, the average, 
significantly longer than those produced by the alternative E 306 
course. 

No^sigrtif icant course effects vere observed^ for the objective 
measures of writing-related skills. Both courses were equally ef- 
Cective in producing changes on the three subtests and the total 
score of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test , on the paragraph compre- 
hension ibtest of the McGraw-Hill Reading Test . Similarly, 
neither course effected any change in writing apprehension. 
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Our direct comparison of the two E 306 options could noL 
control for the curriculum variable ("analytic" vs "synthetic" \ 
curriculvun) or the instructional variables ("conventional" class^ 
room instruction vs "tutorial" instruction and textbook instruction 
vs textbook instruction supplemented by computer-assisted instruc- 
tion) • In other comparisons, however, we did control for these ' 
variables, as well as the teacher variable and the number of 
students on either, side of a given comparison. These other com- 
parisons allow us to identify some of the most and some of the ' 
least salient features of the two E 306 options. 

to determine whether either of the - ,o curricula was more 
effective than the other, we compared the two curricula in two 
different ways. We compared the two curricula when both were 
offered in a "conventional" classroom setting and when both were 
offered in a "tutorial" setting. Along the eighteen dimensions 
we analyzed for a curriculum effect when the curriculum was 
taught in a "conventional" classroom setting, we found that the 
"analytic-conventional" courses were, with one exception, as ef- 
fective as' the "synthetic conventional" course. Students in the 
"synthetic-conventional" courses wrote posttest essays on the ar- 
gumentative topics which were significantly longer than those or 
the students enrolled in the "analytic-conventional" courses. Our 
second comparison of the two curricula differed from the first in 
that both were offered in a "tutorial" setting rather than in a 
"conventional" classroom setting. Again we tested for the effects 
of the curricula on student performances along the 18 dimensions 
associated with the two types of essays and the objective measures 
of writing-related behaviors. Our analyses revealed that when 
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taught in a "tutoria^l" setting/ the "synthetic" curriculum caused 



Students to write argumentative posttest essays that included a 
significantly larger jmean percent of T-units with final nonrestrictive 
modifiers. The analyses also revealed that these same students 
in their posttest argumentative essays placed a significantly 
larger percentage of tbtal words in these final free modifiers. 
Along the remaining 14 dimensions, neither curriculum taught in 
a "tutorial" setting could be judged more effective than the other. 

The three statistically significant course effects attributed 
to the "synthetic" cutriciilum when the instructional varic^^Dles 
were controlled, however, need to* be placed in a context. ^ While 
the "synthetic-conventional" students wrote significantly lon^^ 
posttest argumentative essays than the "analytic-conventional" \ 
students did, there is little evidence to suggest corresponding or 
complementary significant posttest differences for argumentative 
essay quality. Similarly, although the "synthetic-tutorial" cur- 
riculum produced statistically significant effects associated with 
final nonrestrictive modifiers, the "synthetic-tutorial" courses 
did not prove to be more effective than the "analytic-tutorial" 
courses in enhancing the overall quality of the posttest argumenta- 
tive essays. Without corresponding gains in writing quality, 
such increases in quantitative measures may be of little importance. 

In addition to testing for the effects of the curricula when 
the other major variables were rigorously controlled, we also 
tested for the effects of .instructional method while controlling 
for the other major variables. This comparison involved four 
"analytic" curriculum classes, two taught in a "conventional" 
classroom setting and two taught in a "tutorial" setting. Our 
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analy-^is revealed that the "tutorial" method effected statistically 
significant posttest differences on the argumentative essays along 
the two dimensions focusing on the use of final nonrestrictive 
. modifiers. Along the remaining 14 dimensions ^ no effects were 
found that could be attributed to tne instructional method. Thus^ 
along 14 of the sixteen dimensions both instructional methods 
appear equally effective in teaching che "analytic" curriculum. 

The extent to which these more rigorously controlled com- 
parisons shed light on our direct comparison of the two major 

o 

E 306' options is open to question. Nevertheless^ it is our opinion 
that these additional comparisons^ together with the previously 
reported derivative comparisons > help to explain why the "analytic- 
conventional" E 306 option is in some ways more effective than .the 
"synthetic-laboratory-tutorial" E 306 option. . Our analyses of 
covariance did allow us to test systematically for the effects of 
curricula and instructional methods on the perfromances of E 306 
students. We did not, however, systematically test for the effect 
of the computer-assisted instruction used as the "laboratory" .com- 
ponent of the "synthetic-tutorial" E 306' option. We found that 
the "analytic-conventional" E 306 option produced five effects that 
were statistically significant, three on the posttest narrative- 
descriptive essays and two on the posttest argumentative essays. 
In all other respects the two principal E 306 options w6re found 
to be equally effective ^ When, however, the "computer-assisted" 
components of the "synthetic-tutoria.i " E .306 option was eliminated, - 
the "synthetic" curriculum produced significantly longer posttest 
argumentative essays than did the "analytic" curriculum, and it 
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promoted significantly greater use of final free or nonrestrictive 
modifiers in the post;test argumentative essays • Furthermore, in 
both of the comparisons of the two curricula when the institutional 
method was rigidly controlled, the "synthetic" curriculum pro- 
duced essays as high in quality, on the average, as those produced 
by the "analytic" curriculum, and on both types of posl^test essays* 
In our direct comparison of the two E 306 options, we found that" 
the "analytic" option produced better essays in the posttest 
"narrative-descriptive" essays that drew on personal experience; 
and in our comparison of the two instructional methods — the "cpnven- 
tional" classroom and the "tutorial" — we found that both produced 
posttest essays on both topics that were equal in quality. There- 
fore, we must conclude that with reference to the direct comparison 
of the two major E 3C6 options, the "computer-assisted" component 
— not the "synthetic" curricuj.um and not the "tutorial" method af- 
fected adverse ' the quality of writing on the posttest narrative- 
descriptive essays. This component did not, however, have a « 
similar adverse effect on the quality of the posttest argumentative 
essays. " . 




CHAPTER 6 

THE INFLUENCE OF WRITING APPREHENSION ON 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN E 306 



In this chapter and the next chapter, we will examine factors 
which influence writing performance. The , present^ chapter focuses 
upon hov; college freshmen feel about writing and how writing ap- 
prehension affects what they write From classical antiquity 
onward teachers .have observed that .some individuals dislike writ- 
ing and avoid situations where writing is required • Other in-* 
dividuaTs, in contrast^ enjoy writing. They find writing a grati- 
fying activity, even without the presence of external rewards.^ 

6.1 Suimtiary of Previous Research ^ ^ 

Only recently have researchers examined how an individual's 
attitude toward writing might affect what he or she writes and 
how he or she reacts to situations -.associated with v;riting. 
Daly and Miller (1975a) call this p^henomenon writing apprehension ♦ 
They define writing apprehension as an individual's inclination 
to approach or avoid situations which are' perceived to require 
writing accompanied by some amount of evaluation. Writing appre- 
hension has been linked to several other factors, including those 
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involving decisions concerning academic and career choices, per- * 
formance on tests of verbal intelligence, and competency in 
writing. High writing apprehensives tend to choose academic and 
career specialties which they perceive to require little writing. 
Low writing apprehensives, on the other hand, tend to select oc- 
cupations and majors which they believe to require considerable 
writing (Daly & Shamo, 1976, 1977; Miller & Daly, 1975b). The 
degree of writing apprehension has been shown to be associated 
with lower scores on standardized tests of writing aptitude and 
general verbal ability (Daly, 1978b; Daly & Miller, 1975b). 
More important to the present study, individuals who are highly 
apprehensive about writing produce essays which are evaluated 
lower in quality than those written by low apprehensives (Daly, 
1977;. Richmond & Dickson, 1980) . 

6.2 E 306 Writers and Writing Apprehension 

Because of the results of these and other studies of 
writing apprehension, we decided to include the writing appre- 
hension instrument as one of the measures in our study of E 306. 
As we reported in Chapters 4 and 5, none of the instructional 
and curricular components we analyzed for E 306 effected sig- 
nificant change in the degree to which E 306 writers were appre- 
hensive about writing. However, we "felt that the writing 
apprehension instrument measured an important component of students' 
receptiveness to writing instruction. We examined this assumption 
by testing four hypotheses: at" the time of the pretest, high 
writing apprehensives would write essays that (1) were shorter, 
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(2) were less elaborated syntactically, and (3) would be evaluated 
by writing teachers lower in overall quality than essays written 
by low apprehensives; and (4) high writing apprehensives would 
score lower on standardized tests of writing ability, reading 
comprehension, and general verbal ability than low apprehensives. 

Method. The 167 students who completed the writing appre- 
hension instrument at the time of the pretest were divided into 
thirds on the basis of their scoi:>es on the instrument. We classified 
55 students as high writing apprehensives ^ 51 as moderate appre- 
hensivesy and 55 as low apprehensives. We compared mean scores for/ 
the high and low apprehensives on the ^j^^ essay topics ^ the 
Expository topics drawing on personal experience, and the A^B^ 
topics^ the persuasive topics^ in an analysis of variance (ANOVA) . 
We included total length, four syntactic variables (words per 
T-unit^ words per clause, ratio of T-units with final nonrestrictive 
modifiers^ and ratio of total words in final nonrestrictive modifiers 
— all used in analyses reported in Chapters 3, 4, and 5 — and holistic 
rating of quality. We also compared mean sc9res on standardized 
tests of writing ability ( McGraw-Hill Writing Test , English 
Composition Test ) ] of reading ability ( McGraw-Hill Reading Test , 
paragraph comprehension subtest; SATV- Reading Comprehension; and 
SATV-Vocabulary) and general verbal ability (SAT Verbal) in an 
analysis of variance. In addition, we attempted to determine which 
variables are predictors of writing apprehension by placing all 
dependent variables in a stepwise multiple regression analysis, 
a statistical procedure which estimates an independent variable in 
terms of a number .of dependent variables. 
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Results > The results of t'he ANOVA of the A^B^ topics are 
reported in Table 6.1 . As this \able shows, low apprehensives 
significantly outperformed the high apprehensives on all essay 
measures at or beyond the .04 level of confidence. 

V 

Insert Table 6.1 about here, 

» 

Low apprehensives wrote papers which were, on the average, 83 
words longer, more elaborate and varied in syntax, and higher in 
a subjective rating of overall quality. ^ 

The high and low apprehensives were not so clearly differentiated 
on the A2B2 topics. The results of this comparison are reported in 
Table 6.2 . . Table 6.2 shows "that on the A2B2 essays the low 

V 

♦ , 

Insert Table 6,2 about here, 

apprehensives again wrote, on the average, papers significantly 
longer than high apprehensives and used significantly more non- 
restrictive modifiers. However, the differences between the 
high and low, writing apprehensives in mean words per T-unit, mean 
words per clause, and mean holistic score were not significant. 
Scores on standardized tests of writing aptityde, reading 
comprehension, and general verbal ability also differentiated the 
tv^o groups, as Table 6.3 illustrates. 



Insert Table 6,3 about here. 


Differences between the mean scores of high and low writing appre- 
hensives on the English Composition Test were significant at the 

ErJc . -^00 
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.001 level of confidence, but the scores on all of the subtests 
of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test (not reported here) and the 
total scores were not significant. Low apprehensives also per- 
formed significantly better on the Tesc of Standard Written 
English. Tests of reading comprehension showed a similar pattern, 
with low apprehensives outperforming high apprehensives at or 
beyond the .03 level of confidence on the McGraw-Hill Reading- Test , 
the SAT Vocabulary subtest, and the SAT-Verbal test. 

All 167 students were considered in the stepwise multiple 
regression analysis to determine which variables predict writing 
apprehension. These results are reported in Table 6.4. ^ 



Insert Table 6.4 about here. 

The best predictor of writing apprehension was the number of words 
per clause on the A^B^ set of essay.s, explaining over 11 percent 
of the variance in scores on the Writing Apprehension Test . 
The total number of words in the A^B^ essays accounts for another 
6.7 percent, and the ratio of words in final nonrestrictive modifie 
in- the A2B2 topics explains another 3 percent. The McGraw-Hill 
^^^^^"9 Test, the only standardized test t;hat explains as much as 01 
percent of the variance in apprehension scores, accounts for three 
percent more. Altogether, the 18 variables entered into the 
regression equation account for about 28 percent of the variance 
in writing apprehension scores, leaving about 72 percent of the 
variance unexplained. . 

Discussion . Our analyses of the performances of high 
and low writing apprehensives support and extend the findings 
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of others who have investigated writj 
apprehension again is associated with measv 
abilities and writing performance. For the firsi 
apprehension has been linked to syntactic measures in 
, discpurse • 

Sevfera! findings are of 'particular interest. The fact that 
high writing apprehensives comparatively did much better on the 
P^2^2 ^^^^y topics, the persuasive topics, suggests that these 
writers perform better on subjects not associated with the self. 
This interpretation is consistent with research that has associated 
writing apprehension inversely with general self-esteem (Daly, 1980). 
Topic variables thus seem important in assessing the writing abilities 
of high v/riting apprehensives. 

The syntactic differences uncovered in this study for the 
first time point td a tendency, of highly apprehensive writers to 
elaborate their statements less fully and to us-^ che same syntactic 
constructions more frequently than low apprehensives. Thi'S may be 
attributable to generally lower verbal abilities as the standardized 
tests suggest, or i't may in part be due to the tendency of these 
writers to "play it safe,'* using only v;ords and structures they know 
how to spell and punctuate. Evidence exists that high writing 
apprehensives experienced negative teacher responses in their early 
writing attempts (Daly, 1978b; Harvley-Felder , 1978). Whatever 
the pase, the multiplo regression analysis shows syntactic character- 
istics much more closely related to writing apprehension than to over- 
all v;riting quality (see Chapter 7). 
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6, 3 Conclusion 

Writing apprehension has again been shown to be an important, 
dimension of writing performance, one which standardized tests 
do not measure to any appreciable degree. These and other results 
indicate that for college writing programs to 'be successful in 
teaching all students, they must reduce the anxiety about writing 
of highly apprehensive individuals. How this might be accomplished 
however. 1^;^^ -.et to be even^ speculatively discussed. Certainly,^ 
more research in the effects of instruction on writing apprehension 
needed . 
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CHAPTER 7 



PREDICTORS OF WRITING QUALITY' AND 
COURSE GRADE IN E 306 



In the preceding chapter v;e explored the relationship 
betv/een writing quality and writing apprehension, two of the 

0 

variables which we had measured for most of the 18.0 E 306 
students used in the present study. In the present chapter, 
we explore most of the other variables analyzed in the preceding 
chapters to determine how much tney predict of the variance in 
either the holistic scores or E 306 course 'grades. 

7.1 Siiinmary of Previous. Research 

0 

' In determining instructional emphases in the courses they 
teach, many writing teachers are guided by what they perceive as 
elemenjis of writing assoicated with writing quality. As a result, 
some teachers heavily emphasize, say, syntactic features as in 
sentence combining, while others heavily emphasize, say, para- 
gl^a^ development. However, apart from a large body of opinion 
on *the sCrbject^ there has been generated over the years very 
little empiricaK^idence to indicate which particular variables 
predict writing quali^-^nd no studies, to ou^r knowledge, fiave 
attempted to identify systemart^cally those variables which predict 
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overall performance in a freshman writing course* 

, Although relatively few studies have systen^a Lically examined 
the relationship between features of written discourse and 
raters' judgments of overall quality, some important work has 
been done* For example, Die^erich, French, and Carlton (1961) , 
in an analysis of teachers' comments on student papers, found 
that such matters as mechanical correctness, handwriting, organ- 
ization, and tone Seemed to influence the overall judgment of 
quality, Diederich, French, and Carlton also indicated that 
essay length affected raters' judgmen/s of overall qulaity* 
Several years later, Nold and Freedman {1977), using more sophis- 
ticated statistical procedures, found essay length to be an impor 
tant predictor of quality judgments. Using a stepwise muxuxpl'e 
regression analysis, Nold and Freedman also found tha^, in their 
pre- and^ posttest sample of two types of discourse written by 
•22 Stanford University freshmen, the " percentage of words in final 
nonrestrictive jnodifiers predicted 12% of the variance in the 
holistic scores. They also found that certain types of verbs 
and verb forms predicted another 11% of the variance. In a 
recent study of narrative and descriptive writing of University 
of North Dakota freshman, Faigley (1979c) reported that the 
percentage of T-units ^fith final free modifiers predicted 16% 
of the variance in the holistic scores assigned to the pretest 
and posttest essay of his sample population. Essay length v;as * 
found to be^ the second jnost significant predictor, but it pre- 
dicted only about 3% of the variance in holistic scores. "In the 
Faigley study, a total, of 22% of the variance in the summed 
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holistic scores was predicted by the sums of the six variables 
entered into the regression equation. 

7.2 .'redictors of Writing Quality in E 306 

To determine how much of the variance in holistic scores' 
of the 720 E 306 essays (see Chapter 2) used in the present study 
could be prc-dicted by the five variables computed ' r each» essay 
set, we ran four stepwise multiple regression analyses. The 
— appr-op*i-at-e-hoti^-cr-s-cofes-were used as the dependent variable 

in each analysis; and ti.P independent variables in aach analysis 
_v'ere the four syntactic variables— mean T-unit length, mean ■ 
clause length, ratio of T-units with final nonrestrictive modi- 
fiers to total T-units, and the ratio of words used in final 
free modifiers to total words— and the variable for average essay „ 
length. A stepwise multiple regression enters into the regres- „ 
sion equation the independent variables in the order cf their 
predictive power. It then continues entering independent variables 
into the equation until the researcher decides from the entering 
F-ratio that the added variables are not ' significant predictors 
of the dependent variable. 

The first of the four regression analyses we conducted for ' 
holistic scores focused on the relationship between the quality 
scores assigned to be AiBi posttest essays and the' five indeper. 
dent variables listed above. The results of this analysis appear 
in Table 7.1 . As Table 7.1 indicates, approximately 5% of the 
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Insert Table 7.1 about here. 

variance in the holistic scores assigned to' the A^B]^ posttest 
essays is predicted by average essay length. Another 3% is 
predicted by the ratio to total wordc of words in final free 
modifiers. Collectively, all five variables predict lesa than 
8 1/2% of the variance in holistic scores, leaving over 91% of 
the variance unexplained. * 

Table 7.2 presents a similar analysis, this one for the 



Insert Table 7.2 about here. 



holistic scores assigned to the A2B2 posttest essays. O.f the 
five independent variables entered into the regression equation, 
only one— mean essay length— was found to predict more than 1% 
of the variance in the holistic scores. That variable predicted 
a little over 6.5% of the variance. The other two variables 
listed in T able 7.2 together predict less than 1 1/2% of the 
variance in holistic scores. All five variables entered into 
the equation predict collectively only slightly more than 8% 
of the variance, leaving over 91% of the variance unaccounted for. 

In the third stepwise multiple regression, we used the 
summed holistic scores of the ^AiBi and the A2B2 posttest essays 
as the dependent variable and thfe eight syntactic factors and 
the two essay-length factors as the independent variables. As 
Table 7.3 illustrates, the best predictor of the posttest 
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Insert Table 7.3 about here. 



holistic scores is the average number of words in the A2B2 
posttest essays. That variable predicts nearly 8% of the var- 
iance. The next best predictor — ratio of words in final nonre- . 
strictive modifiers in the AiBi posttest essays — predicts an 
additional 4'. 5% of the variance. The remaining eight factors^ 
each predict less than 1% of the variance, and all ten indepen- 
dent variables collectively predict approximately 14.3% of the 
variance in the summed holistic scores of the AiBi and the A2B2 
posttest essays* 

To conduct the fourth stepwise multiple regression analysis, 
we summed the holistic scores for the pre- and posttest essays 
written on both the AiBl and the A2B2 topics. The resultant 
summed holistic score— which was the sum of -the four holistic ^ 
scores for each case — was used as the dependent variable in the 
regression equation. For the independent variables, we summed 
the four scores for the mean number of words, mean T-unit and 
clause length, and the two ratios associated with final free 
modifiers. The results of this analysis are reported in Table 
7*4 . As Table 7.4 shows, essay length was again found to be the 



Inser.t Table 7.4 about here. 



best predictor of writing quality. This factor predicted a little 
more than 11% of the variance in the summed holistic scores • The 
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second best predictor — ratio of words in final nonrestrictive 
modifiers — predicted onry-^3% .of the variance; and words per 
T-unit — the third best predictor — accounted for less than 1 1/2% 
of the variance. Unlike 'the other two predictors, however, mean' 
T-unit length is negatively associated with writing quality, as 
the correlation coefficient (r= -.0060) for the two variables 
indicates. Collectively, all five independent variables explained 
only 15.0 2% of the variance in the summed holistic scores of 
the two pretest and two posttest essay sets. 



7.3 Predictors of Course Grades in E 306 

Of great interest to writing teachers and administrators 
alike are measures that can predict success in a writing course. 
Teachers and administrators are frequently told 'that standard- 
ized tests such as SAT correlate highly with course grades in 
writing classes," but seldom are they told that causality cannot 

be inferred from correlation coefficients. That is to say, 

♦ 

writing teachers and administrators often assume that a causal 
relationship exists between, say, SAT Verbal scores and semester 
grades in a writing course. The extent to which such causal 
relationships obtained for the 180 E 306 students used in the 
present study is the subject of the present section. • 

To identify significant predictors of semester grades in 
E 306, we ran a stepwise multiple regression analysis, using 
final course grades in E 306 as the dependent variable. For this 
analysis, we used as independent variables several objective 
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measures of writing-related skills. The objective measures of 
writing-related skills used as independent variables were the - < 
following: SAT Verbal, SAT Math, English Composition Text (ECT) , 
and the three subtests of the McGraw-Hill Writing Test — language 
mechanics, sentence patterns, and paragraph patterns. (Por an 
exposition of the three McGraw-Hill subtests, see Chapter 4 
above.) We also used as independent variables the Aj^B-^ and the 
A2B2 pretest holistic scores/ plus* the one essay-length ihdex 
and the four syntactic indices computed for both the AiBx and the 



^2^2 Pi^etest essays. Although some of the data used to compute 
the independent variables were collected several months* pjrior 
to the students' matriculation in E 306 and some v/ere collected 
at the very beginning of their E 306 study, none of the data 
was collected after the students received instruction in a 
college writing course. 

Table 7.5 reports the results of this analysis for the four 
most powerful predictors of E 306 course grade. As Tableu 7 . 5 



Insert Table 7.5 ^about here. 



shows, the pretest holistic score on the A^Bj^ essays is the best 
predictor of E 306 course grades, accounting for 5.8% of the 
variance among the final grades reported on the grade sheets 
at the end of the Fall Semester of 19 78. The second best pre- 
dictor--SAT Verbal--explained another 3.3% of the variance; and 
the ratio of T-units with final nonrestrictive modifiers in the 
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A2B2 pretest essay accounted for another 1.3%. The fourth most 
powerful predictor — the ratio of words in final free modifiers 
in the A^^B^^ pretest essays — explained slightly less than 1% 
of the variance. It should be noted, however, that a negative 
correlation coefficient (r = -.0286) was computed for the rela- 
tionship between course grade and ratio of words in final nor- 
restrictive modifiers. The remaining twelve independent varia- 
bles combined to explain^ only an additional 4.9% of the variance 
in E 306 semester grades. Thus altogether the ^17 independent 
variables entered stepwise into the regression equation explained 
only 16.24% of the variance in course grades, leaving 83.76% 
unexplained • 

"7.4 * Discussion of the Results 

The results of the analyses presented in this chapter seem 
to contradict in some ways the findings reported in previous 
studies. By comparison to the percentage of variability in 
holistic scores reported by Nold and Freedman (1977) and by 
Faigley (1979c), the present percentages seem quite low. Nold 
and Freedin^n reported that a little over 31% of the variance in 
holistic *scores was explained by\wo independent variables. , 
One of thes^ resembled the essay-length variable used in the 
present study. The other was a simple conversion to percentage 
of the present study's ratio of words in final fr'ee modifiers. 
In the Nold and Freedman study, the latter variable was found 
to predict 11.6% of the varicince in holistic scores. In the 
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present study, the most that that variable predicted was about 
4.5% of the variance in the holistic scores assigned to all' 
posttest essays. The Faigley study, like the Nold and Freedman 
study, found one index of final nonrestrietive modifiers to 
be a powerful predictor of holistic score. Faigley 's index— 
the percentage of T-units with final free modifiers— is simply 
a conversion of the ratio used in the present study. While 
Faigley reported that 16% of the variance in holistic scores 
was explained by this index, the largest percentage of the 
variance in holistic scores found TrTthe^presenr study fo7~that"~~ 
index was .65% on the A2B2 essays. As a predictor of E„306 
course grade, this variable explained only about 1.3% of the 
variance. The other index of free-modifier use predicted even 
less of the variance—about 0.9%--and that variable correlated 
negatively with course grade. 

Attempting to reconcile these different percentages explained 
by these variables is no easy matter, while we cannot identify 
precisely the reasons for these discrepancies, we can at least 
"speculate about some of them. In the Faigley study, the regres- 
sion analysis used the summed holistic scores awarded the pretest 
and the posttest essays. Of the students in the Faigley study, 
approximately 51% underwent intensive instruction in the prin- 
ciples and practice of Christensen's generative rhetoric. T:hus 
fully 25% of the essays making up the sample on which the regres- 
sion analysis was run were written by writers who had been taught 
systematically to add free modifiers to the base clauses of the 
setnences they wrote. In contrast, the "synthetic" students 
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in the present study, students also taught a Christensen-based 
curriculum, numbered only 54, accounting for about 30% of the 
students used in the present study. Thus in the present study, 
Chris tensen- influenced posttest essayai^ccounted for only about 
15% of the total essays. This relatively smaller contribution 
in the present study of the "synthetic]' essays to the total 
essays probably influenced the outcome of the regression analysis. 

Another probable reason for the discrepancies in the predic- 
tive power of the two indices associated with final nonrestric- 
^Ti^e^ mSdrf ie'ts carr-Be^explained wrth -reference to -holis-tic -change 
scores of the "analytic" students in the present study and the 
holistic change scores of the "control" students in the Faigley 
study. In the Faigley study, the "control" students were 
taught a curriculum similar, although certainly not identical, 
to the "analytic" curriculum in the pr'esent study. In the 
Faigley study, the "control" students realized an average hol- 
istic change of 0.18 of a point on'a l-to-6 scale, gains which 
were not statistically significant. In constrast, the "analytic" 
students in the present sutdy realized statistically significant 
positive change in holistic score on'^both kinds of writing inves- 
tigated in the present study. This difference between the two 
groups of "analytic/control" students indicates that in the 
Faigley regression analysis, the essays which were rated the 
highest were those of students who had been taught to use final 
nonrestrictive modifiers. In the present study, on the other hand 
both the "synthetic" and the "analytic" students realized signi- 
ficant positive changes in holistic scores, thus insuring that 
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the regre'ssion analyses would have been influenced both by 
students taught to use final nonrestrictive modifiers and by 
^students who had not been taught to use final nonrestrctive 
modifiers, but had nevertheless improved the overall quality 
of their writing. 

Another possible way to account for the differences is with 
reference to the training procedures used in holistic evalua- 
tions. In each of the three studies reviewed here, the raters 
were trained with essays believed representative of the essays 
to be rated in the respective holistic sessions. That is to 
say, the criteria or cues which the respective groups of raters 
used to judge the essays were always made relative to the essays 
of the population being judged. Unless we are prepared to 
believe — without the benefit of any supportive evidence to that 
effect — that the raters in each of the three studies were util- 
izing the same set of judgmental cues and weighting those cues 
similarity in their judgments of writing quality, we have to 
assume that the judgments of writing quality were made differently 
in each of the_ three studies. If this assumption is a valid one, 
then the predictive power of a given variable should vary from 
one study to another. And it appears to do so.- 

Even if the results of the three studies with reference to 
predictors of writing quality are not strictly comparable, the 
present study does in some sense confirm the validity of using 
essay-length indices and indices of free-modifier use in such 
multiple regression analyses. But perhaps more importantly, 
it squarely points to the need for developing rating procedures 
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which are reliable across different studies and different 
populations. Together, the three studies we have reviewed here 
indicate the need to use a variety of new variables to deter- 
mine, the nature of writing quality more precisely. Our own 
study in Chapter 3 of the differences between high and low 
quality E 306 essays suggests some such indices to us. For 
example, some mea,sure of cognitive egocentricism — such as the 
use of first- and second-person pronouns — seems to be a prom- 
ising index for certain types of writing. The frequencies of 
error types seems to be another. „A1 though extremely jtime-cgn- 
-suming, analyses of cohesion would probably yield variables 
capable of predicting a high percentage of the variance in holis- 
tic scores. The category of lexical cohesion seems particularly 
promising in this regard because it provides some measure of the 
extent to which writers are able to extend the semantic domains 
of concepts and ideas introduced in a piece of writing ♦ 

Our regression analysis to predict, on the basis of pre- 
cburse data, the^ final course grades in E 306 also points to 
some interesting findings. Most importantly, our analysis shows 
that for the sample population used in the present study, 
several of the "standardized" test measures are -total '•y ineffec- 
tive in predicting success, in a writing course. Of the five 
such measures we examined — SAT Verbal, SAT Math, ECT^ and the 
McGraw-Hill Writing Test — only the SAT Verbal proved powerful 
enough to predict a significant percentage of the variability 
in course grades. And that variable predicted only a little 
more than 3% of that variability. This finding suggests that 
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a good deal goes into the computation of semester grades v,hich 
is not measured by the SAT Verbal. Similarly, our analysis 
indicates that with respect to writing quality either (1) compo- 
sition teachers assign grades to essays differently than holistic 
raters do, or (2) writing quality does not have a significant 
impact on course grades. We suspect that the former is the 
proper explanation. This suspicion is grounded on the differ- 
ences discussed previously in some detail in Chapter 2. It seems 
to us that teachers assign essay grades and course grades based 

-±:o~some extent on the rel^ti-v^ performances of the group of 

students in the particular^ class . "Class" populations are, 
in contrast, irrelevant in holistic evaluations. It also seems^ 
to us that composition teachers ,often grade student writing 
according to different sets of criteria established for different 
writing assignments, perhaps emphasizing or weighting, say, 
mechanics more heavily on one <^assignment than another. Another 
major difference is that different criteria' obtain ^ for different 
types of writing. In composition classes themselves, students 
seldom write two comparable essays dur>3ra^^ the semester. Each 
assignment probably differs from the preceding and the following 
one with respect to mode, purpose, audience, or subject matter. 
Perhaps all assignments differ along four dimensions or several 
combinations^ of dimensions. Differing essays are and must^ be ^ 
graded differentially. 

At any rate, the present chapter suggests the need to 
identify and define variables which can predict performance in 
freshman writing classes better than the variables used in the 
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present study. Only when better predictors of course achieve- 
ment are found can directors of freshman composition programs 
have confidence in their placement procedures. 



CHAPTER 8 . > 

/ 

THE PRESENT STUDY IN THE LARGER CONTEXT 

« 

The present study was undertaken for. the specific purpose 
of comparing the relative effectiveness of two distinct fresh- 
man composition courses at the University of Texas. ' In one 
sense, then, both the design of the research and the results 
of that research are "local" in nature. However, the present 
study shares a larger context as well, for it addresses some 
major issues in writing program evaluation and in currrcular 
and instructional design, issues which concern both the Univer- 
sity of Texas in particylar and other universities and colleges 
in general. The present chapter focuses on the local and non- 
local contexts of the research reported in the previous chapters. 

fl.l The Larger Context of the Present S tudy . 

To place the present study in its larger context is to 
offer iijunediately a number of caveats., not the least of which 
concerns the state of writing program evaluation itself. Al- 
though educational researchers (e.g., Braddock,, Lloyd-Jones, 
and Schoer, 1963; Gage, 1973? Mellon', 1975; and Larson, 1979) 
generally emphasize the importance of writing program evalua- 
tion, Larson (1979) contends that the evaluation of writing, 
of the teaching of writing, and of writing programs is, for the 
most part, "an art not yet born." Indeed, at the present time, 
the profession lacks not only common procedures for evaluating 
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writing programs and courses but ajj adequate theoretical 
framework for ^ developing such procedures as well (see 
Ki^qeavy^, Daly, Faigley, and Witte, '1980) . Difficulties 
in defining^ the characteristics of effective written dis- 
course and in Identifying the salient features of composi- 
tion courses have kep^i^l^now^ of how to evaluate writing 
programs and courses at a rudimentary and impressionistic 
level. No one has yet articulatea^l^e^shape such evalua- 
^4:ions_sJiojaljd_take._pjr tte required^^b- 4^mplement them. 

With no generally accepted and few. widely applie^^^or^ appli- 
cable procedures for evaluating v/riting programs, the large 
context of the present study must remain somewhat elusive, 

Within this elusive larger context, previous evaluation 
research has called attention to two related questions: Does 
college writing ii^nstruction positively affect the development' 
of writing abilities? and lis one type of composition instruc- 

7 ' ' 

tion more effective than another in teaching composition 
skills? 

The university of Northern Iov;a Study . Most studies 
have addressed both questions simultaneou'sly, but one study 
focused exclusively on the first question. That study, con- 
ducted at the University of Northern Iov;a (Jewell et al., 
1969), paired 2,080 freshmen enrolled at five different uni- 
versities in the fall of 19-64. The oaited students were 
matched on the basis of sex^, writing ability, and ACT scores^ 
with one member of each taking courses in v/riting and 
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in other academic subjects and one member faking course^ in 
other subjects only*' \\ 

Jewell reports that three tests — English Expression ^ ^ 

(COOP) , College Entrance Examination Board English Compo- ^ 

— — - — - r, ^ _ . 

sition Test (Ci%EB) , and a theme — were administered to., the 
students in the study at four different times — onca at the 
beginniug of the college career and once at the end of the 
^first, second, and fourth semesters. The analyses of the . 
data indicated that at the end of the' first two semesters 
the students undergoing instructional treatments in composi- 
tion outperformed their paired counterparts. However', by. the 
end of the fourth semester, students who had received no for- 
mal instruction in composition performed as well as those 
students who had received such instruction as freshmen, Jewell 
thus concluded that freshman composition teaches writing skills 
and behaviors that develop naturally, but at a later date. 
In one sense, the Jewell study would suggest that the compo- 
sition instruction at the freshman level is of limited value, 
Howeve " . the assumption underlying the 'present study is that 
if freshmati composition can accelerate writing 'development, 
students who have undergone composition instruction will 
benefit substantially during their early semesters in college 
from having reQeived that instruction. 

Other studies have focused principally on the second 
question: Is a particular type of freshman composition in- 
struction more efficacious than another? Like the present 
^tudy, those ^.udies have assumed that wr.ting instruction. 
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does benefit students. Many such studies have been c aducted 
in recent years, and some are more important than others. 
Here v/e call attention to three we consider the most, signifi- 
cant, even though all have certain design problems which render 
their finding inconclusive. ^ 

The University of California at San Diego Study . Among 
those stu(?ies is one Recently completed at the University of 
. California at San Diego (Wesling et al., 1978). The subjects 

used in that study were 175 freshmen unevenly distributed within 
four colleges within the university. Each of the four groups — 
which ranged 'in size from 35 to 50 students — produced three 
essays which were submitted to holistic evaluation by three 
independent raters. Each of the four groups had received in- 
struction in'^ composition, but apparently that instruction dif- 
fered in important ways for each group. All groups are reported 
to have significantly ^increased their average holistic scores 
from the first to second themes > and from the first ^to the third 
themes. Certain of *he students also took the English Achieve- 
ment Test (EAT) at two different times, once prior to admission 
and once after completing a course in college writing. The 
pretest-posttest use of the English Achievement Test v;as adopted 
in order to determine whether writing instruction in the four 
colleges "led to improvement in the editing component of writing" 
(p. 21). The ga^n scores on the English Achievement Test for 
none of the four* college groups were statistically significant. 
Although the San Diego study is shot through with problems in 
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research design (e.g., a lack of control over discourse 
variables such as mode and purpose in the three writing 

• samples, the administration of the English Achievement Test 
under different conditions, and a lack of control over the. 
subject matter variable in the essays which the s.tudents in 
the different colleges produced) , the study does seem to 
suggest that writing instruction does have a .positive impact 
on the writing performances of college freshmen. Two of the 
four college, programs evaluated depended heavily '^on readings 
one on readings from the humanities and one on readings from 
the social sciences,^ while the other two colleges appeared 
to offer composition instruction more focused on the actual 
essays the students produced. Yet all four groups of stu- 
dents apparently realized statistically significant improve- 
ment in their abilities to write essays of the Kinds they " 

were asked to write. 

The_Miami University Study. Another important study is 
the widely publicized^ and recently completed one at Miami 
University (Daiker, Kerek, and Morenberg, 1978; Morenberg, 
Daiker, and Kerek, 1978). This study, which is less complex 
in nature than either the Northern Iowa or the San Diego 
study, is an experimental study that attempts to determine 
the relative effectiveness of a "sentence-combining curricu- 
lum" in comparison to a composition course "traditional at 
Miami and many other universities." In the Miami University 



study/ twc groups of beginning college freshmen were formed. 
One was called a "control" group and one was called an 
"experimental" group. The former group was exposed to in- 
struction based on McCrimmon's V/riting with' a Purpose supple- 
mented by readings from an anthology of essays. The second 
group/ the "experimental" group, was given instruction based 
on the sentence-Combining exercises contained in Strong's 
Sentence Combining: A Composing Book . Both groups of studeats 
thus underwent an instructional treatment of some'^kind^, thereby 
making the investigators' distincticn between a "control" group 
and an "experimental" group a questionable distinction at best. 

Although the rt^ports of the Miami University sentence- 
combining experiment suggest the contrary, the instructional 
treatments offered the two groups differeci along several in- 
structional and curricular dimensions other than' the sentence- 
combining exercises the "experimental" group completed. As 
Kinneavy (1979) and Mellon (1979) have pointed out, the sentence- 
combining exercises themselves were cast as v/hole-discourse 
problems, thereby teaching the "experimental" students rhetorical 
principles that may or may not have been taught the "control" 
group. Neither is there any indication that the students in the 
two groups were taught to write discourse similar with respect 
to aim or purpose and mode (on the distinction between aims and 
modes in written discourse, see Kinneavy, 1971; Kinneavy, Campbell 
and Cope, 1976a and 1976b; and D'Angelo, 1980) . InJeed, even the^ 
most cursory review of Strong's Sentence Combining , the text used 
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in the "experimental" classes, reveals that narration and 
description are the two modes of discourse most frequently 
represented in the sentence-combining exercises, and that 
the purpose or aim of most of the exercises is to inform. 
In contrast, a "traditional" composition course would teach 
other modes as well as narration and description and would 
probably teach students to write effective persuasive, argu- 
mentative, and' expressive discourse as well as informative 
discourse. Indeed, if the "control" classes in the Miami 
University study were taught the McCrimmon text in its en- 
tirety, they should have been taught to write in several dif- 
. ferent modes and for a variety of purposes* ' 

The reports of the Miami sentence-combining experiment 
are silent on a number of other matters also. The v/riting 
-topics used probably to elicit the pre- and posttest v;riting 
samples by which*^ distinctions between the two groups were made 
called on the students to produce narrative and descriptive 
writing that drew heavily on personal experience, exactly the 
kinds of writing the sentence-combining -students were taught 
to write throughout the semester. But was it the type of 
writing the "control" students undergoing "traditional" writing 
instructj.on were taught to write? We cannot tell from the 
published reports cf that study. Neither do the Miami inves- 
tigators indicate whether the students in the two groups wrote ' 
an Equivalent, or even comparable, number of words during the 
semester, although the authors do report that both groups wrote 
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the same number of essays at the same points during the 
semester. Yet the "experimental" or senten.ce-combining 
group combined sentences in preparation for or in connec- 
^ tion with virtually every class meeting. They thus wrote 
on a much mora regular basis than did the students in the 
"control" or "traditional" writing cours . 

The larger gains for the "experimental" students along 
the dimensions of holistic, score and syntactic fluency also 
raise a series of questions. Were these larger gains in 
syntactic complexity and writing quality the direct result 
of sentence-combining practice? Were they the result of class 
discussions of students' solutions to sentence-combining 
problems? Were they the result of the inductive teaching of 
rhetorical principles? Wbre they the result of the great 
amouht of writing that the sentence-combining students did? 
Were they the result of the classes* analyries of students* 
solutions to sentence-combining problems? Or were they the 
result of any possible combination of these uncontrolled 
variables in the experiment? In point of fact, it is impos- 
sible to tell from the accounts of this research exactly v/hy 
the students taught sentence combining wrote better essays 
that were more syntactically complex than their counterpart^ 
in the ** control" classes. 

. The University of North Dakota Study . Comparable to the 
Miami sentence-combining study is a study recently completed 
at the University of North Dakota (Faicjley, 1979b, 1979c). It 
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is comparable to the Miami study in at least tv;o respects: 
first, it tested the effectiveness of a sentence-based 
approach to teaching composition against a "traditional" ap- 
proach; second, it utilized a research design almost identical 
to the one used in the Miami study. However, it differs from 
the Miami study in important ways as well. First, it attempted' 
to answer more questions than did the Miami study. Second, 
'it controlled more rigorously some of the important curricular 
and instructional variables. Third, students in the "experi- 
mental" Classes in the North Dakota study were taught generative 
rhetoric (see Christensen, 1967, for the major theoretical 
Statement) . 

In, contrast to sentence-combining-which is only an in- 
structional method-"generative rhetoric" conflates instruc- 
tional and curriclar concerns. -From an " instructional point of 
view, generative rhetoric, like sentence combining, teaches 
students to write sentences which are syntactically more com- 
plex than the ones, they customarily write; Both instructional 
methods encourage students to embed kernel sentences in inde- 
pendent clauses, to add subordinate elements to those clauses. 
Such embeddings allow writers to deliver more content in fewer 
words, reducing sorae independent clauses to phrases and others \ 
to subordinate clause status. The result of such training and 
. practice is usually the production of sentences significantly 
longer than those the stJdents were writing before they under- 
went the instructional treatment, whether sentence combining 
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or generative rhetoric. While the addiction of content to 
independent clauses is one of the principal goals of both 
sentence combining and generative rhetoric, there are other 
important differences between the two. Whereas sentence- 
combining exercises supply all of the content the studentis 
include in the derived sentences they write, instructional 
materials based on generative rhetoric frequently supply the 
student only the base clause for an extended sentence. The 
student subsequently adds his or her own content to the base 
clause. 

Sentence combining and generative rhetoric also differ 
with respect to curricular concerns, what might be referred 
to as the "content" of a composition course. Sentence com- 
bining has no content per se, whereas generative rhetoric 
posits as content certain semantic- principles which operate 
within discourse units, whether sentences or extended units 
of discourse such ds paragraphs or essays (on this matter, 
see Chapters 2 and 3 above) . A generative rhetoric curricu- 
lum teaches students to employ in the discourse they write 
specific semantic relationships or structures. Sentence com- 
bining, on the other hand, makes no assumptions about the 
nature of derived texts, whether sentences or larger units. 
Sentence combining refers simply to the act of combining 
kernel sentences to form larger derived sentences. If^s- 
pouses no particular rhetorical theory, although exercises 



may be designed to teach certain rheturical principles 
(on this matter, see Harris and V/jtte, in press ) , In con- 
trast, the only theory that underlies sentence combining is 
a pedagogical one. 

The Miami sentence-combining study speaks of sentence 
combining as though it were a curriculum, i.e., as though 
it offered a content as well as an instructional method. As 
a result, that study failed to control adequately, either the 
major instructional or the major curricular variables. The 
North Dakota study of generative rhetoric, on the other hand; 
recognized the presence of both curricular and instructional 
variables'in generative rhetoric; but it contained certain 
inherent limitations. The most important of these was the 
fact that the freshman English program at North Dakota was 
divided according to the traditional four modes. Narration 
and description were treated in the first semester and expo- 
sition and argumentation during the second semester. The 
study ended after the first semestei; thus students were taught 
only narration and description- Narrative writing samples 
were collected. A follow-up study examining argumentative 
writing would have been desirable; however, the results of such 
a study could not be conclusive because the students were ex- 
posed to different instruction during the second semester. The 
North Dakota study failed to answer the criticisms of Johnson 
(1969), Tibbetts (1970), and Winterowd (1975) that generative 
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rhetoric i^of little use for teaching argumentation and 
exposition. Neither the Miami University nor the North 
Dakota study tested the effect of sentence-skills instruc- 
tion on argumentative writing. 

The North Dakota study examined the influence of genera- 
tive rhetoric on specific syntactic structures as well as on 
the gross indices of syntactic complexity used in the Miami 
study and' on writing quality. As in the Miami study, differ- 
ences betv/een the two groups' performances on a single writing 
sample were examined in detail. As the Miami study found sta- 
tistically significant differences favoring the "experimental" 
cJLasses at the end of the semester, so too did the North 
Dakota study. In addition to the "experimental" classes' 
larger- garns in syntactic complexity and writing quality, stu- 
dents taught generative rhetoric wrote a higher percentage of 
their T-units with final nonrestrictive modifiers than did the 
"control" classes . 

Although the San Diego and the Northern Iowa study both 
suggest the efficacy of "traditional" writing instruction at 
the college freshman level, they do so without the benefit of 
an adequate research design and without the visibility of 
"gimmick." Using somewhat stronger research designs which 
controlled for a larger nuniber of variables and offering a 
"gimmick" for teaching clearly focused writing courses, both 
the Miami study and the North Dakota study report findings 
and analyses which strongly suggest that "traditional" freshman 
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writing courses (and traditional always seems to refer to 
courses not based on a "sentence-skills'- approach) are in- 
ferior to courses based on sentence combining or generative 
rhetoric. That "traditional" courses in freshman composition 
should be rather poorly investigated— as in the San Diego 
study— or that they should be shown to be inferior to other 
types of freshman composition courses — as in the Miami Uni- 
versity study and the North Dakota study— provides the larger 
context for the present study. In contrast to the Miami study 
and the North Dakota study, the present study compared two 
well-designed (and "well-designed" is an important construct 
generally ignored in previous "research on "traditional" writing 
courses) and clearly focused freshman writing— one a "tradi- 
tional" freshman writing course and the other a generative 
rhetorical course. The present 'Study is thus distinguished 
from earlier published comparisons of "traditional" freshman 
writing courses v;ith other courses because it controlled 
systematically for several curricular and instructional vari- 
ables that were not controlled in previous research studies. 
The present study is thus far more notable for its research 
design and its control of major variables than any -study 
published to date. For these reasons, the present study not 
only adds significantly to our knowledge of composition curri- 
cula and instructional methodologies, but it also serves as 
a model which can be used to guide future composition research, 
whether that research focuses on testing "experimental" ap- 
proaches to the teaching of freshman writing or whether it 
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focuses on comparative evaluations of extant Approaches. 

8.2 Sununary of the Major Findings of thQ Present Study 

The more rigorous control over major instructional and 
curricular variables in the present study allowed us to address 
with some confidence our major question. That question focused 
on the relative effectiveness of two distinctly different fresh- 
man writing courses. To investigate that question adequately, 
we could not, as several previous studies of college composition 
courses have done, assume that the two courses^, differed along 
one dimension only. As we pointed out in Chapter 2 above, the 
two courses in the present comparison differed with respect to 
underlying rhetorical theory and method qf instruction. As a 
result/ several currioular and instructional variables had to 
be controlled in order to determine whether either of the two 
courses was more effective than the other. Like the Miami 'Uni- 
versity study, then, the present study compared two entirely 
different freshman writing courses. Unlike the Miami University 
study, however, the present study speaks of neither "control" 
groups nor "experimental" groups, treating both as though they 
were undergoing some type of "experimental" treatment, as indeed 
they were. 

The present study also investigated the performances of 
the student groups more systematically than have previous evalu- 
ation studies.,, In the present study, for example, students in 

/ 

both courses did not write just one piece of discourse on which 
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their performances were compared on the basis of two samples 
of extended written discourse mode and aim. As we noted in 
Chapter 2, one of the discourse samples was largely narra- 
tive and descriptive with respect to mode, drew heavily on 
the students' personal experiences, and was designed to be 
informative. The other discourse sample was argumentative in 
nature, comparable to what Kinneavy calls- "scientific dis- 
course/' in which a writer attempts to prove a thesis • By 
eliciting two distinctively *'dif feront types of v/ritten dis- 
course from the students in the present study , we believed 
that we would be able to compare student writing on the basis 
of written products which are usually taught and ^ritten in 
"traditional" writing courses and which were specifically 
called for in the course syllabus for the Freshman English 
Program at the University of Texas. 

In additio^ to comparing student performances on the 
basis of two writing samples representing different types of 
extended discourse, we also compared student performances 
on objective measures of writing-related skills- or behaviors. 
Altho-ugh these skilLs and beh^v^ors were considered but ad- 
juncts to actual writing .practice, we belieyed that they 
would provide additional indicators of the impact of writing 
instruction. Specifically, we sought to measure the effects 
of writing instruction in five areas other than actual writing 
performance. First, we sougTTt to determine the effects of 
writing instruction on the recognition of mechanical errors 
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in punctuation, capitalization, and grammar. Second, we 
sought to measure the effects of writing instruction on the' 
student's ability to recognize sentence patterns of various^ 
types. Third, we sought to measure how well a student could 
organize a given content in to oa multiple-sentence paragraph 
and how well the student could recognize the\ppropria te and 
inappropriate use of transitions, Four'th, we sought to de- 
termine whether writing instruction had any effect qn the stu- 
dent's ability to read and comprehend prose texts comparable 
to those he or she would encounter in textbooks for other 
college courses. Fifth, we tried «to determine whether in- 
s.truction in writing significantly increased or decreased the 
amount of anxiety or apprehension students experienced when 
confronted -with Writing tasks. Together with the holistic 
evaluation scores and the syntactic analyses of the writing 
samples, these five measures of writing-related skills and 
abilities constitute the multidimensional nature of the pre- 
sent study. Thus unlike most previous research in freshman 
writing, the present study compares the effectiveness of . 
freshman writing courses not along one or two dimensions but 
along several dimensions of writing performance, writing-related 
skills, and the attitude toward writing. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to suminarize here all 
of the results reported in the previo.us chapters, but it is 
necessary to indicate those findings that we* believe to be the 
most significant, significant both in terms of the larger con- 



text of composition research and in terms of the needs of 
the Freshman English Progr,am at the University of Texas, 

Among the most important results of the present study 
are the following ones. First, the present study shows that 
a "synthetic," sentence-based course in freshman writing fcan 
be used to teach argumentative discourse effectively — some- 
thing no, previous research in composition has indicated it 
could do. The "synthetic** curriculum in the present study was 
able to teach its students to write argumentative essays while 
requiring those students to write substantially fewer whole 
essays during the course of the semester than did the "analytic" 
curriculum in teaching students to write argumentative essays 
may be attributable to the greater development of certain in- 
vention skills among the students enrolled in that curriculum. 

Second, the present study shows that both the "analytic" 
and the "synthetic" curricula can be used effectively in both 
conventional "classroom" and "tutorial" settings , another 
matter not addressed in previous re.rjcarch in freshman composi- 
tion. Up to now, studies have assumed that either instructional 
or curricular variables were being investigated, but not both, ^ 

Third, the present study stronqly suggests that well- 
designed and clearly focused freshman writing courses can be 
equally effective in producing positive change in writing per - 
formance and in objectively measured skills and abilities . 
This seems to be true regardless of whether the courses are 

based on a "synthetic" or an "analytic"^ curriculum and whether 
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they are taught in a conventional "classroom" setting on in 
a "tutorial" setting. This finding is particularly important 
because it calls into question the findings of several recent- 
ly ^published studies reporting the greater effectiveness of 
"sentence-based" approaches as compared to "traditional" ap- 
proaches to teaching freshman writing. 

Fourth, neither the two curricula nor the instructional 
methods examined in the present study either reduced or in- 
creased significantly the amount of apprehension students feel 
when they approach writing tasks . Yet, as reported in Chaptej:6, 
writing apprehension does appear to influence the way students 
write and the way they perform on objective measures of writing- 
related skills. This important dimension in the teaching of 
^ freshman writing has never' before been systematically investi- 
gated with reference to so many curricular and instructional 
.variables . 

Fifth, the results of paired T-tests of gain scopes in- 
dicate that students in virtually all the classes studied rea- 
lized statistically significant improvement in not only ove rall 
writing quality as measured by holistic scores on two different 
measures of writing performance, but they also realized signi- 
ficant ^ains in their cominand of-^ the conventions of Standard 
Written English as measured by the xMcGraw-Hill Writing Test , 
Rarely have writing-related skills been considered in^^sValua- 
tions of writing curricula and instructional methods. 

A sixth major finding of the present stad-j^ is that virtu- 
ally all of the "analytic-conventional" classes realized statis- 
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tically significant improvement in reading comprehension ^ 



a finding which no other major study of freshman compositn.on 

i \ 

courses has been able to show. Most recent attempts to liVik 
improvement in reading comprehension with writing instruc- 
tion have focused on the "sentence-skills" approach (e.g., 
Morenberg, Daiker, & Kerek, 1978) • Research in comprehension, 
on the other hand, has largely abandoned sentence-level ap- 
proaches and now considers the influence of "top-level" struc- 
tures, structures that organize an entire piece of discourse 
(e,g., Kintch & van Dijk, 1.978; Meyer, 1975; Meyer & Freedle, 
1979) . Recent comprehension research supports the assumption 
that the analytic curriculum, with its emphasis on the struc^ 
ture of whole pieces of discourse, was in part responsible for 
the u reading gains. 

Seventh, the analysis of raters' judgments of overall 
quality show s that internal syntactic indice s do not correlate, 
with writing quality. Nold and Freedmcin (1977) and Faigley 
{1979b) had previously found Hunt'.s paradigm of syntactic 
maturity to be of very little value in predicating rater\^* jpdg- 
ments of quality. These two studies^ however, did find| the 
ratio of T-units with final nonrestrictive ipodifiers to| be a 
weak influence on raters* judgments (about 16% in the. Faigley 
study), but an influence nonetheless. The present study found 
final nonrestrictive modifiers to be of no more value than 
Hunt's indices. In light of these findings, the value of -com- 
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N. puting syftl^actic indices of any type in writing evaluation 
studies is questionable. 

8.3 The Limitations of the Present Study 

Although the present study was designed with a greater 
awareness of the many curricular and instructional variables 
which enter into the comparative evaluation of freshman 
writing courses than mos^ previous studies, the present 
study is itself not wii;hout its . limitations . . Principal among 
the limitations is the size of the sample chosen from each of 

the twenty E-306 classes studied. In the case of all compari- 

i 

sons, whether "principal'* or ; "derivative , " reported in Chapter 4 

and Chapters, the data from jit least two classes were pooled, 

f 

thus creating several compar|Lsons in which an "n" of only 18 
prevailed on one or both sickles of the comparisons. We believe 
that such a small "n" may hJve precluded finding a larger '^x^ 
number ofi significant effects for either instructional or cur- 
ricular variables. Another major limitation of the present 
study is that the "synthetic-tutorial" classes wrote consi-^ 
derably less than did the students enrolled in other classes. 
This feature allowed the teachers of the "synthetic-tutorial" 
^classes to spend a great deal of time guiding st\idents in 
careful revisions of the essays they did write. In short, for 
a given essay the students in the "synthetic-tutorial" classes , 
devoted more "time on ta'sk" to a particular writing assignment 
during the regular semester, while the stadents in the other 
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classes — students who wrote a larger number of essays during 
the semester — spent considerably less time on any given 
assignment. . This difference in instructional methodology 
represents a major uncontrolled variable in the present 
study, even though our results suggest that the instructional 
methodology employed in the "synthetic-tutorial" classes pro- 
vides a suitable alternative for teaching composition. Another 
weakness is the failure of the present study to. address either 
the question of teacher effectiveness or the question of stu- 
dent attitudes toward the study of writing in the various in- 
structional settings investigated. Teacher evaluation data 
were collected from the students in the present study. These 
data were based on student responses to teacher effectiveness 
instruments provided by the University of Texas, but the ques- 
ire 

•distinguish am^^g teachers teaching different curricula or 
Using different instructional methods. According to these 
data, each instructional method and each curricula was as 
effective as any other, was as liked as any other. Unless 
teacher effectiveness instruments can distinguish among teach- 
ers on the basis of instructioDal behaviors and techniques, 
they are of little use in comparative evaluation*:^ of the kind 
reported in the present study. A final major limitation of 
the present study stems from what we perceive as an over- - 
zealous control of the teacher variable in the present study. 
As we pointed out in Chapter 2 when we introduced the design 



tions asked werejof . such a general nature chat they did not 
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of the five principal comparisons, a single teacher always 
taught two classes in any given comparison, with one class 
being on one side of the comparison and the other class 
being on the other side of the compcirison. This control 
was thought initially to be a strength, but v/e suspect that 
in some cases, the unsuitability of a gi/en teacher for a 
'given composition curriculum or a given instructional method 
may have resuLtpd in- findings less reliable than we would 
have hoped. Foif\ example , in the comparison of the "synthetic- 
conventional" classes wjfeth the "analytic-conventional" classes, 
we strongly suspect that one of the two teachers was^more 
conifortable with the "synthetic" curriculum while the other 
was more comfortable with the "analytic" curriculum. Both, 
however, were required by our research design to teach both 
curricula. The effect of this design demand was that the 
less-than-desirable performances of the two teachers, each in 
teaching a different curriculum, cancelled out the good per- 
formances they registered in teaching the curricula they were 
most comfortable in teaching. ^^ 

In spite of these limitatibns, the present st-idy still 
stands as perhaps the most carefully designed and carefully 
conducted comparative evaluation of two freshman writing 
courses that'h\s even been completed. At the same time, it 
demonstrates that a great dea'V more work must be done before 
the profession at large can tajce much confidence in studies 
such as this one. Although the present study does much to erect 




an adequate theoretical framework for conducting comparative 
evaluations of college writing courses, that framework re- 
quires a great deal more thought than it has to date been 
given, either in the present study^or in other studies. Among 
■^the other areas which need to be accommodated in such a frame- 
work .are guidelines for assessing the goals of college writing 
programs in light of the demands made on students in other ^ 
college courses and in light of the demands made on writers 
in the **'real'* world beyond the walls of the university or 
college. Such a framework should also better accommodate 
writing ^s a performative act than tne present study does. 
Unfortunately , the present study, like all of its predecessors, 
addressed only \:he products the students produced, ignoring 
almost totally the acts which led to those products. It is 

r 

incorrect to assume that if a curriculum does not immediately 
effect change in the products the students write, it is an 
inadequate curriculum. It is more realistic to assume that at 
least some of the effe.cts may not, in fact', become apparent in 
the products students write until some months — perhaps even 
years — have passed after the student completed the composition 
course. Skill in using the written language develops slowly, 
and that fact must always be seen as a caveat in any study 
reporting significant or non-significant changes in the pro- 
ducts student writers produce in connection with a given in- 
structional treatment. 
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8«4 Implications for Teaching ^nd Research 

Any large and comprehensive study is bound to have 
something to say both to teachers of college freshmen and 
to those who are principally interested in addressing 
through empirical or theoretical research the ways that 
writing skills can best be leVlrned and taught. The present 
study is, we believe, no. excepiion. 

Among the implications^of the present study for the 

teaching of freshman cofnpoil tion are the following. First, 

I- 

the present study suggests that teachers may confidently 
use the generative rhetorical paradigm to teach argumenta- 
tive writing to college freshmen. Indeed, as Harris and 
' 'Witte ( in press ) point out, the potential of sentence- 

based approaches to freshman composition has not been realized; 
and the present study strongly suggests that "synthetic," 
sentence-based curricula ^can be .used" successfully to provide 
the instruction in rhetorical principles t^hat college fresh- 
men need to^ learn in order to write effectively regardless of 
discourse type. 

The important issues are what specific rhetorical p^'in- 
ciples ought to be taught and how best to align those princi- 
ples with composition course goals. This matter of focus, we . 
believe, is crucial to. the design of composition curricula and 
instruction. Composition courses which are not clearly focused 
are not likely to have the positive effects on student per- 
\ 
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formance that were report^'d in the present study for the. 
two curricula or that were reported for the "experimental" 
classes in the Miami University sentence-combining study or 
in the University of North Dakota study of generative rheto- 
ric. We believe that both the courses in the present study 
and those used as "experimental" classes in the two previous 
studies were clearly foqused courses, ' courses which had 
clearly defined sets of goals or objectives that could be , 
articulated to the students enrolled in them. In contrast/ 
most " traditidnal" freshman writing classes are not as 
clearly focused, relying as they do on textbooks such as 

McCrimmon's Writing wit> a Purpose which try to provide a 

" , c 

little something for every teacher. While such a textbook 
publishing philosophy may insure greater sales, it does not 
ie^tii/to us that it has a happy effect on studont writing, un- 
less the textbook itself is made to seirve the needs of a 
clearly focused course syllabus. Adelstein and Pival ' s Tlfe 
Writing Commitment — the textbook which served as the rhetoric 
in the "analytic" or "traditional" writing classes in the 
present study — is a textbook which, like Writing with a Pur- 
pose , was apparently published with the idea of providing 
something for every teacher. In the present study, however, 
the textbook was made clearly subordinate to a very carefully' 
designed and clearly focused course syllabus reflecting an 
"aims and modes" approach to freshman composition. Both the 
students enrolled in the "analytic" or "traditional" courses 



examined in the present study and the teachers teaching those 
classes had a/very clear sense of what the goals Of the course 
were* 'Every assignment was specifically directed toward 
realizing one or more of those goals. We suspect that the 
lack of clearly articulated goals for "traditional" writing 



.courses is the principal reason those courses seerj always to 
come up short when compared to "sentence-based" approaches to 
f re 5hman composition . 

The present study also seems to have a number of impli- 
cations for research in written composition. ^iamount is the 
need for better design in writing program evaluation studibs. 
j This point has been made again and a<gain in connection with 
the multitude of variables v)hi.ch influence the result^s of 
evaluation studies. Such studies require sophisticated designs 
employing a variety of assessment Ineqsures. 

\'? 

Several specific research issues are also raised.' First'/ 
it seems to us that another major study of generative rhetoric ' 
is in order. Building on the previous work of Faigley at. North 
Dakota and on the findings of the present study, a new major 
study of generative rhetoric could focus more sharply on the 
instructional and curricular variables conflated in \genera^tive 
rhetoric and could attempt to identi^fy those variables which' 
contribute to improved' writing having different ^purposes and 
written in different modes. Second, our comparison bf the 
design and the results'* of the present study to"~~the design and 
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the results of the Miami University sentence-combining study 
strongly points to the need for anothef comparison of the 
sentence-combining approach and the "traditional" approach 
to freshman composition. With well-designed courses on both 
sides of such a comparison and with adequate control of the 
major curricular and instructional variables, such as a study 
would do much to advance current pedagogical practice. Third, 
the relatively poor predictive power of the syntactic measures 
used in the preseat study strongly suggests the need to develop 
other indices for quantifying growth among college writers. On 
the basis of the detailed analyses in Chapter 3 of a small 
sample of the essays collected for the present study, we would 
speculate that such indices would have to measure; and thereby 
quantify, semantic relationships that extend across sentence 
boundaries instead of focusing on sentence-level structures or 
features. Fourth, our finding that neither of the curricula 
nor -any of the instructional methodologies we studied seemed 
to affect the degree to which student writers were apprehea- 
.3ive about the writing they di'd indicates that composi-tion 
researchers need (l)\tp develop specific ways to reducing 
writing apprehension ainong student w:giters and (2) to develop 
specific instructional methods for t^kcMinq student writers 
who are highly apprehensive'. . A fifth area which we see as 
potentially important would 'focus on the relationship between 
the ways students eomprehend' written texts they^ read and the 

/ 



decisions they make about the texts they write ♦ Althougn 
reading and writing are two clearly distinct and distinguish- 
able cognitive activities, it would seem profitable to 
determine whether the texts students write contain the same 
kinds of semantic structures they can easily process in 
reading. 

The present study, of course, has other implications 
for both teaching and research. The few we have chosen to 
single out should suggest the importance of the present study 
in its larger context. The limitations and the\ implications 
of empirical studies are inextricably bound tocjether, and the 
questions related to any issue of language use or development 
are complex and great in number. All that emnirical research- 
ers and composition teachers can expect is that each subsequent 
research study will answer some questions not answered in its — 
predecessors. A few of these questions the present study 
answers. A great many more remain. , 
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Figure 2.2 . An Abridged Tree Diagram Showing the Five Principal Comparisons in the Present Study 
(A legend appears, on the following page.) ^ 
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Legend for Figure 2.2 

WC The Writini^ Conunitment (rhetoric) 

306S . Teafching Syllabus for E306 (rhetoric) 
STP Steps to Structure (rhetoric) 

conv Conventional Medium of Instruction (Classroom) 
tut Tutorial Medium of Instruction 

jBB Handbook of Current English (Grammar/Usage) 

32 English 3200 (Grammar/Usage) 

R Patterns of Exposition (Reader) 

CAI Computer-Assisted Instruction 

T,-T,* Teachers (Each T designated for a given pair of courses 
were assigned one section [n=25] of each course in the 
pair,) 

- - - L'ines consisting of dashes connect courses paired for 
comparison . 

(1-6) Designates crourse compared. 

1 . Comparison of analytic-conventional course (1)- with 
synthetic-tutorial course (6)' — testing for course 
effectiveness ^. . ' 

2 Comparison of analytic-conventional course (1) with 
synthetic-conventional course (4) — testing for Effect 
of content 

3 Comparison of analytic-tutorial course (2) with synthetic- 
tutorial course (5) — testing for effect of content 

4 Comparison of analytic-conventional course (1) with 
anc\lytic-tutorial course (2)- — testing for effect of 
instructional medium 

5' Comparison of analytic-conventional course (1) with 

aAalytic-conventional course (3) '--testing ' for effect 
of rhetoric text 
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Principal 
Comparisons 




Ai/Bi Writing Topics. 


A2/02 Writing Topics 


Section No'. & 


Pretest 


Post^testj^ / 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Descriptor 


Ai Bl 


Ai Bl / 


A 2 B2 


A2 32 


1 


/'bl AC/Conv 
^ 02 AC/Coh\t>, 
^ 1 S> ^C/LabTiit\ 
04 SC/LabTut^ 


X ' X 
X X 

/ 

V V 

X X 


. X X 
X X 
X X 
X X 


2 


05 AC/Conv 

06 AC/Conv 
0 7 /Conv 
08 SC/Conv 


X X " 
X X 

V Y 
A A 

X X 


X X 

X X 

X X 
X X 


3 

> 


17 AC/Conv 

18 AC/Conv 

19 ACSvll/Conv 

20 ACSyll/Conv 


X , X 

X X- 

Y Y 
A A 

X X 


X ' X ^ 

x( , ■ X ' 

X , X 
X- X 


4 


13* AC/Conv 

14 A-C/Conv 

1 5 AC/Tut * 

16 AC/Tut 


X X 
X X 

X , X 
X X 


X X 

X ■ X ' 
X- - . X 
X X 


5 


09 AC/Tut 

10 AC/Tut 
21 SC/Tut 
0 3 SC/Tut 


X X 

X X 
X X 

X, X 


X X ' 
X X 
X X 

X X 



Table 2.1. Pretest and Posttest Administration of Writing Topics 
. , to' Eliminate Bias ("X" indicates' the pretext' and 
posttest topics administered to each section). 



Derivative 
Comparisons 


N 


« Sections Involved 


(1) AC/Conv 
SC/Conv 


90 
18 


01, 02, 05, 06, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20 
• 07, 08 


(2) AC/Conv 
SC/Tut 


90 
36 


01, 02, 05, 06, 13, 14., 17, 18, 19, 20 
12, 04, 21, 03 


(3) 'Conv 

Tutorial 


108 
\ 72 


01, 02, 05, 06, 07, 08, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
19, 20 

12, 04, 09, 10, 21, 03, 15, 16 


(4) AC 
SC 


126 
54 


01, 02, 05, 06, 09, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 

17, 18, 19, 20 

12, 04, 07, 08, 21, 03 


(5) AC/Conv 
AC/Tut . 


90 


01, 02, 05, 06, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20 
09, 10, 15, 16 



Table 2.2. A Delineation of E306 .Sections Involved in the 



Five Derivative (Comparisons ♦ 



r 

■ 30:) 



1 " _ 

1 


....^ores 
Tests " ""^""-^ 


\ 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Pretests (N=360) 




75 


146 


109 


30 


AiBi 


Posttests (N=360) 




54 


128 


119 


59 


A2B2 


Pretests (N=360) 


• 


96 


130 


89 


45 


A2B2 


PosttestE (N=360) 




66 


100 


108 


. 86- 




Pre- and Posttests 


{N=720) 


129 . 


274 


228 


89 


A2B2 


Pre- and Posttests 

< 

and A2B2 ^Pretests ^ 


(N=720) 


• 162 


230 ■ 


197 


131 


API 


(N=720) 


171 


276 


198 


75 . 


AiBi 


and A2B2 Posttests 


(N=720) 


120 


228 


227 


145 


All 


Topic, Pre and Post 


(N=1440) 
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504 


425 


220 



Table 2,3 . Distribution of Holistic Scores from Low Quality (1) 

to High Quality (4) for 720 E 306. Essays (N = 
no. of essays X no. of raters for each essay) . 

/ 

' \ 

\ 

t 

\ 



Scores 
Tests '""'^^ — 


1 




2 




3 


f 


4 


A^Bi Pretests (N=360) 


20. 


8 


40 


.6 


30. 


3 


8.3 


AiBi Posttests {N=360) * 


15. 


0 


35 


.6 


33. 


0 


16.4 


A2B2 Pretests CN=360) 


26. 


7 


36 


.1 


24. 


7 


12.5 


A2B2 Posttests {N=360) 


13'. 


3 


27 


.8 


30-. 


0 


23.9 


Ai'Bi Pre- and Posttests {N=720) 


17. 


9 


38 


.0 


31. 


7 


12.4 


A2B2 Pre- and Posttests {N-720) 


22. 


5 


31 


.9 


27.' 


4 


18.2 


AiBi and A2B2 Pretests {N=720) 


23. 


8 


38 


.8 


27. 


5 


10 .4 


Aj^BjL and A2B2 Posttests {N=720) 


16. 


7 


31 


.7 


31'. 


5 


20.1 


All Topics, Pre and Post (N=1440) 


20. 


2 


35 


,0 


29. 


5 


15.3 



Table 2,4 . Percentage of Holistic Scores Distributed Across 



All Scoring Categories from- Low Quality (1) 
to High Quality (4) for 720 E 306 Essays 
(N = no. of essays X no. of raters for each 
essay) . 



Scores 

Tests 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Q 
0 


AiBi Pretests (N=180) 


23 


29 


30 


57 


14 


24 


3 


AiBi ?osttest (N=180) 


11 


32 


27 


42 


19 


39 


. 10 


A2B2 Prestest (N=180) 


26 


44 


23 


40 


13 


23 




A2B2 Posttests (N=180) 


17 


32 


18 


32 


17 


42 


'22 


A^Bi Pre- & Posttests (N=360) 


34 


61 


57 


99 ' 


33 


63 


13 


A2B2 Pre- & Pos tests (N=360) 


43 


76 


41 


72 


30 


65 


33 


'A^Bi & A2B2 Pretests (N=360) 


49 


73 


53 


97 


.27 


47 


14 


AiBj^ & A2B2 Posttests (N=360) 


28 


64 


45 


74 


36 


81 


32 


All Topics Pre and Post (N=720) 


77 


137 


98 


171 


63 


128 


46 



Table 2,5, . Distribution of Sununed Holistic Scores from Low Quality (2) 

to High Quality (8) for E306 Essays (N = no. of essays) 
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A^Bj^ Pretests ■{N=180) 

AiBi' Posttests (N=180) 

A2B2 Pretests. (N=180) 

A2B2 Poattests (N=180) 

A^B^ Pre-A & Posttests (N=360) 

A2B2 Pre- V Posttests (N=360) 

Aj^B]^ & A2B2\Pretests (N=360) 

A^Bi & A2B2 Rosttests (N=360) 

All Topics Pr4 & Post (N=720) 



12.7 -16-. 1 16\.7 31.7 7.8 13.3 1, 

6.1 17.8 15 lo 23.3 10.5 ''2\.l 5, 

14 .4 24.4 \ 12.18 22.2 7.2 12.8 \ 6 

'>.4 17.8 ,10.0 17.8 9 .4 23.3 1\2 .1 



3\. 

9, 

3 

8. 

6 



9.4 16.9 115.^ 27.5 9.2 17.5 

11.9 21.1 11. A 20.0 8.3 18.1 

13.6 20.3 ^4.7 26.9 7.5 13.^. 

20.6 10.0 22.5 



r7.8 17\8 12 



1(0 ,7 19. 0\ 13.6 23,8 8,7 17.8 



Table 2>6 . Percentage of Holistic Scores Distribut 

^Categories from Low Quality (2)' to 
:306 Essays- (N = no. of essays) 



3d| Across All Scoring 
High Quality (8) for 
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Length 
^Factors 


£ 


i 

Means for 
"High Quality" 
Essays " 


Means for 
VLow Quality" 
Essays 


Differences 

Between 

Means 

1 


Words 




645.6 


27d.4 


375.2 


Sentences 


\ 


35.8 


16.0 


19.8 


T-Units 


42.2 


19.8 


• ^ 22.4 


Total Clauses 


69.6 , ' 


36.2 


33.4 



Table 3.1 . Length Factors Describing Five "High duality," and Five 
\ ''"Low Quality" E 306 Essays Written on Topic Ai* 




Error 


Frequency of Occurrence , 
(in words) 




High Quality 
Essays 


Low Q'lality 
Essays 


Punc tiia t" ion 


189.88 


79.53 


111.35 




1614.00 


193.14 


1420 86 


Within"* Sentence 


215.20 


135,-20 


80.00 


Grammar 


403.50 


169.00 


234.50 


Verb 


1614.00 


676.00 


,938.00 


Pronoun 


645.60 


270.40 


0 375.20 


Modification 


3228.00 


1352.00 


1876.00 


. Spe^lling 


269.00 


> 

64.38 


204.62 


ALL ERRORS 


87.24 


29.39 


57.85 



Table 3.2 . The Frequency (in words) of Certain Common Usage Errors of 



Three Types in "High" and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays, 
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Types of 
Error 


Frequency 
(in 


of 
T- 


Occurrence - 
units ; 


' Dif ferenqe 




High Quality 
Essays 


Low Quality 
Essays ^ 




Punctuation 


12.41 




5.82 


6 . 59 


End~Stop 


105. 50 




14.14 


91 . 36 


•Wi thin-Sentence 


14.07 




9.90 


4 .17 


Grammar 


26.38 




12.38 


14.00 


Verb Tense 


105.50 




49.59 


56.00 


Pronoun 


42.50 




19.80 


22.70 


Modification 


211.00 




99.00 


112.00 


Spelling 


17.^58 




4.71 


12.87 


ALL ERRORS 

<^ 


5.70 




2.15 


3.55 



Table 3.3 . The Frequency (in T-units) of Certain Common Usage Errors 

of Three Types in "Hi^gh" and "Low" Quality E 360 Essays. 
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hminniiinrfTimia 
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' Types of 
Error 




Frequencies of 


Error 




in words 


in T-units 


per 


lOOn words 


Punctuation 


* 134*7 




9.12 






7.42 


End-Stop 


508.8 




34.44 






1.97 


Wi thin-sentence 


183.2 




12.40 






5.46 


Granunar 


286.3 




10.38 






3; 49 


Verbs 


1145.0 




77.50 






0.87 - 


Pronpuns 


458.0 




31.00 






2.18 


Modification 


2290.0 




155.00 






0.44 


Spelling 


138.8 




'9.40 






7.20 ■ 


ALL ERRORS 

} 


55.2 




. 3.73 






18,12 

t 



Table 3,4 . Frequency of Error Calculated in Terms of Total Words and 
Total T-units and ^r 1000 Words in the Total Discourse 
Sample Collected from Five "High" and Five '*Low" Quality 
E306 Students. 
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Mean % of 
Total Words 
in Free 
Modifiers 


% in Initial 
Free 

Modifiers 


% in Medial 
Free 

Modifiers 


% in Final 
Free 

Modifiers 


University of N.D 
i Freshmen 


16.1 


li' . 8 


0.8 


3.5 


ilall-Emblen Writers 


30.03 


^ '8.8 


4.2 


17.3 

1- 


Tablev3.5. Faigley' 


s (1979a) Coiiiparison of the 


Occurrence of 


Free 



Modifiers in the Writing of University of North Dakota 
Freshmen and of Writers Anthologized in Hall and Emblen's 



A Writer's Reader. 
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\ 


r 


i 


^ 1 





Indices of 

Syntactic 

Complexity 


Means for 
"High" and 
"Low" 
Quality 
Essays 


Means for 
"High" 
Quality 
Essays 


Means for 
"Low" . 
Quality 
Essays 


Differences 

Between 

Means o"f 

"High and "Low" 

Quality 

Essays 


words/T-units 


14.48 


15. 30 


13.66 


1.64 


words/clauses 


8.33' 


9.28 


7.47 


1.81 


• clauses/T-'units 


1.74 


1.65 


1.83 


" -0.18 


T-units/sentences 


1.21 


1.18 


1.24. 


-0.06 


words/sentences 


17.48 


18.03 


19.90 


1.13 


Table 3.6. A Comparison of the \Syntactic Complexity of 

Quality E 306 Essays, Based on Hunt's 


"High" and "Low" 
(1965) Five 



Indices of Syntactic Maturity or Complexity. 



3/ 



0 



ERIC 



» 


Mean & 6t V - / 

Total Words % irT % in % in 
in Free Initial Medial Final 
Modifiers Position Position Position 


"High" Essays 
"Low" Essays 
All Essays 


10.56 *^ji^.l2 1.61 4.83 
5.77 \ i^-V>r 1.63 4.14 
9.15 2.90 l."62 4.63 



Table 3.7 . 'Percent of Total Words in Free Modifiers in "High" 

and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 
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Mean % of 
Total T-units 
with Free 
Modifiers 


■ % with 
Initial 
Free 

Modifiers 


% with 
Medial 
Free 

Modifiers 


% with 

Final 

Free 

Modifiers 


"High Essays 


28.44 


13.74 


6.64 


8.06 


"Low" Essays 


10.10. 




3.03 


7.07 


All Essays 


22. 5d 


9.35 


5.48 

7 


7.74 



Table 3.8. Percent of Total T-units with Free Modifiers in "High" 



and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 
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Indices and 
Studies 



Words/T-'Uiiits 
Cooper, et al. 
Faigley 
Hunt 

O'Donnell, et al. 
Stewart 

Sodowsky 6 Witte 
Present 



Words/Clauses ' ^ 
Coopetr, et al. 
Faigley 

Hunt ' * / 
O'Donnell, et'Jal. 
Stewart • 

Sodowsky 4 Witte 
Present 



Clauses/T-units 
Cooper, et al. 
Faigley 
Hunt 

0*Donnell, et al 
Stewart 

Sodowsky 6 Witte 
Present 



T-units/Sentences 
Cooper, et al. 
Faigley 
Hunt 

0* Donnell, et al. 
Stewart 

Sodowsky & Witte 
Present 



Words/Sentences 
Cooper, et al. 
Faigley 
Hunt 

O'Oonnell, et al. 
Stewart 

Sodowsky i Witte 
Present . 



G4 G5 G7 G8 ' G12 Coll. Skilled 

Fresh. Adults 



7.67 



8.60 



9.34 



16.54 20.46 
14.50 19.00 
11.50 14.40 20.30 

14.60 
15.12' 
14.48 



6.60 



6.50 



7.40 7.70 



8.10 8.60 



-10.16 
8.90 



3. 76 
9. 28 
8.33 



11.60 
11. So 
11.50 



1.30 



1.18 



1.42 



1.27 1.30 



1.68 



1.62 



1.66 
1.74 



1.67 
1.7? 



1.60 



1.37 1.17 



1.23 



1.18 
1.21 

-\_ 

A 



13.50 



15.90 16.90 



24.70 



17.57 
17.48 



Table 3.9. 



The Pooled Scores for "High* and **Low" Quality E306 
Essays (''Present") for Hunt's Five Indices in ^ 
Comparison to Scores Reported by Cooper, et al. ' 
(1979), FAigley (1979b), Hunt (1965), O'Donnell, 
et al. ^(1967), Stewart (1978a), and Sodowsky and 
Witte (1978). . 
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% of Words % of Words % of T-units 
in Medial in Final with Final 
Free Mods. Free Mods. Free Mods. 


E 306 Essays 

U of Dakota Essays 

Stanford U. Essays 


1.62 4.63 7.74 
N.A. 3.81 5.40 
2.^00 3.00 N.A. 



Table 3.10 



A Comparison of the Occurrence of Free Modifiers in 

the Written Discourse of E 306 Essays, University 
of North Dakota Essays (Faigley, 1979b), and 
Stanford University Essays (Nold and Freedman, 
197^) • 
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Pronoun 
Type 


? ^ 

i" of Words in 
"High" Quality 
Essays 


% of Words in 
"Low" Quality 
Essays 


Difference 


First Person 


0.49 


0.89 


-0.40 


• Second Person 


0.06 


3.55 


-3.49 


First & Second 
Person 


0.56 


4.44 


-3.88 



Table 3.11 . The Qccurrence of First- and Second-Person Pronouns 

Expressed in Terms of the Percentage of Word^ in 
"High" and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 



\ 



i 



Pronoun 
Type 


Frequency in 

"High" Quality Essays 

in words in T-units 


Frequency in 

"Low" Quality Essays 

in words in T-units 


Differences 
in words 


in T-units 


First Person 


201.75 


13.19 


112.57 


8.25 


, 89.08 


4.94 


Second Person 


1614. oa 


105.50 


28.17 


2.06 


1585. 83 


103.44 


First & Second 














Person 


179.33 


11.72 


22.53 


1.65 


156 . 80 


10.07 



Table 3.12 . The Frequency in Words and T-Units of the Occurrence of .First- and Second 



Person Pronouns in "High" and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays, 



1 — 

. i . 1 


VJ / CT 


Type 


CT Typet- / T 


% of CT 


CT 


per 


100 T 

> 

> ■ ■ . 1 -.1 - — • 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High • 


Per '.Pronoun 


233.00 


63.40 


0.510 


0 .257 


2.10 


5,04 


5. 


10 


25. 70 


n^mon & Art-. 


77 67 


•J O • O 7 


. 0.156 


0 .277 


6.29 


5.44 


15. 


60 


27.70 


^ Comparative 


43.69 


53.19 


0.271 


0.30 7 


11.18 


6.02 


27. 


10 


30.70 


REFERENCE (all) 


24.96 


19.40 


0.478 


0.841 


19 .57 


• 16.50 


47. 


80 


84.10 



Table 3^13^ > Summary of Reference Cohesion in "High" and._"Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 



I 



00 





W / CT Type 


CT Type / T 


% of CT 


CT per 100, T 


Low 


High 


Lov.v, 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Nominal Sub. 


349.5 


329,8 


0.034 


0.050 


1.40 


0.96 


3.40 


5.00 


Verbal Sub. 




329.8 




0.050 




0 .96 




5.00 


Clausal Sub. 




549.7 




0.029 




0. 57 




2.90 


SUBSTITUTION (All) 


349.5 


126.9 


0.034 


0.129 


1.40 


2.49 


3.40 


12.90 



hl±.' Summary of Substitution Cohesion in "High" and "Low" . Quality E 306 Ess 

9 
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f 


W / C'J 


? Type • 


CT Type / T 


% of CT 


CT 


per 100 T 


T <->■•• 

LjKJ » . 


ti 1 cjn 


Lov: V 


High 


Low 


High 


Low 


liigh 


Nominal Ell. 


139. 8 


329.8 • 


0.085 


0.049 


3.50 


0.96 


8. 


50 


5.00 


Verbal Ell. 


699.0 


824.5 


0.017 


0.020 


0. 70 


, 0. 38 


1. 


70 


1.90 \ 


Clausal Ell. 




235.6 




0.069 




1.34 






6.90 


ELLIPSIS (all) 


116.5 


117.8 


0.102 


0.138 


4.20 


2.68 


10. 


20 


13. 80 , 



Table 3.15 . Summary of Ellipsis Cohesion in "High" and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 
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v; / CT 


Type 


'. CT Type / T 


% ( 


Df CT 


CT per 100 T 


LOV/ 


nign 


Low 


1 High 


. Lov; 


1 

1 ^Kigh 


Lov.' 


1 High 


additive con:j . 


116.50 


71. 70" 


0.102 


0.288 


4.20 


4.41 


1 n on 
1 U . A') 




adversative conj. 





164.90 




p. 09 9 





1.91 




9.90 


causal conj . 


.699.00 ■ 


117.79 


0.017 


0.139 


0.70 


2.68 


1.70 


13.90 


temporal conj • 


139.80 


206. 13 


0.085 


0.079 


_3.50 


1.53 


8.50 


7.90 


continuative conj. 




149.91 




0.109 




2.11 




10.90 


CONJUNCTION (all) 


58.25 1 


24.99 


0.204 1 


• 

0.654 


8.40 


12.64- 


20. 40 


65.40 



Table 3.16. Summary of Conjunctive Cohesion in "High" and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 

33J 

334 





W / CT 


Type 


CT Type / T 


'o 

\ 


of CT 


^CT per 100 -T 


Low 1 


High 


Low 


High 


Lov; 


High 


Low 


High 


same item 


11.27 1 


9." 11 


1.051i 


1.792 


43.35 




34.67 


105. 10 


179.20 ' 


synonym 


58.25 1 


33.65 


0.-20 3 


0.485 


8.39 




9 .39 


20 - 30 




"superordinate 




274.83 




0.0159 






1.15 




5. so 




1 /4 • /d 


126 . 85 


0.068 


0.129 


3.8Q 


\ 


2.49 


6. 80 


12.90 


collocation 


41.12 . 


17.36 


0.288 


0.941- 


11.89 


\ 


18.20 


28.80 


94.10 


LEXICAL (all) 


7.36 I 


4.79 


1.610 


3.406 


66.43 




65.90 


161.00 


340.60 



e_3a7. Summary of Lexical Cohesion ih "High" and "Low" Quality E 306 Essays. 
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\ 





••Low" Quality Essays . 


High Quality Essays 


same item 


65.26 % 


52.62 % 


synonym 


12.63 % 


14.24 % 


superordinate 




1.74 % 


general item 


4.21 % 


3.78 % 


collocation 


i 17.90 % 


27.62 % 



Table 3.18 . Percentage of Lexical Ties Attributed to the Five 

Types of Lexical Cohesion in "High" and "Low" 
Quality E 306 Essays. 



1 
1 




Ratio of Ties to Words 



Low- 



High 



Cohesive Type as % of 
Total \ Words 



Low 



High 



Reference , 

Substitution 

Ellipsis 

Conjunction 

Lexical 

ALL COHESIVE TIES 



0.0400 
0.0029 
0.0086 
0.0172 
0 .1359 
0.2046 



0.0515 
So. 0080 
0.0085 
0.0400 
0.2086 
0.3166 



4.00 
0.29 
0.86 
■ 1.72 
13.59 
20.46 



5.15 
0.80 
0.85 
4.00 
20.86 
31.66 



Table 3.19 



Summary of the Ratio of Cohesive Tiejs to Total Words 

(Together with a Conversion to Percentages of 

Total Words) for "High" and '-'Low" Quality E 30 6 
Essays. 
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"Low" Quality "High" Quality 


o 




Essays Essays 

c 




Inunediate Ties 


32.80% 41.59% 




Remote Ties 


26.69% 26.94% 




Mediated Ties 


0.79% 5.61% 




Remote-Mediated Ties 


36.72% 25.86% 


o 


Table 3.20. Percentage 


of Total Cohesive Ties Represented 




by Four "Span of Text" Cohesive Ties Cate- 




gories 


in "High" and "Low" Quality E 306 


i 


Essays . 


4 




33.-) 
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Factor 


Pretest 
Mean S. 


D 


s 

Post-test 
Mean S.D 


i \. 

Difference 

1 

. \ 


S.D T-value Significance 


^1^1 Topics 




















i 














Words 


429 . 


35 


148. 


9'0 






1 J o • 








63 


117 . 


58 ' 


-0. 


07 " 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 


15. 


26 


3. 


oV 


15. 


28 


2. 


77 




-0 . 


02 


3. 


46. 


-0, 


,08 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 


8. 


92 


1. 


51 


9. 


03 


1. 


•4 7 




-0 . 


11 


1 


.84 


-0. 


81 


N.S., 


Ratio of 
TUs with FFM 


0. 


048 


0. 


06 


0. 


050 


0 . 


06 




i 

-0/. 


0 u ^ 


U 


» u / 


u 


36 


N.S. 


Ratio of 
Words in FFM 


0. 


027 


0 


.Oil 


0. 


029 


0. 


04' 




// 

Ho . 


002 


-0 


.05 


-0 


.43 


N.S. 


Hoi 1 <?tic Score 


4. 


52 


1 


.58 


5. 


02 


1- 


.70 




/ tO. 


49 


2 


.02 


-3 


.28 


.001 - 


^2^2 iopn-» 




- 






























WO J- as 


4 38 


. 47 


134 


.99 


< Ann 








i 


-38 , 

1 


9 3 


.132 


.24 


-3 


.95 


.001 


Words/T-units 


16 


.96 


3 


.61 


16 


.84 


3 


.38 


1 


i 0 


.12 


4 


.27 


0 


.38 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 


10 


.54 , 

t 


, 1 


.65 


10' 


.40 


1 


.85 


•1 


0 


.14 


.2 


.15 


0 


.89 


N.S. 


Ratio of 
TUs with FFM 


0 


.039 


0 


.05 


0 


.048 


0 


.06 . 


1 


-0 


.009, 

1 


0 


.07 


-1 


.72 


N.S. 


Ratio of 
Words in FFM 


0 


.0 20 


0 


.03 


0 


.027 


0 


.0^3 




' -0 


.006 


0 


.04 


-2 


.10 


.037 


Holistic Score 


4 


.47 


1 


.80 


5 


.19 


1 


.94 


\ 


-0 


.72 


2 


.35 


-4 


.13 


.001 



ERIC 



Table 4.1 . Paired T-Tests (N=180) ojf Change Scored on Writing Samples for All 180 Students 

in the 20 E 306 Sectiqns Regardleis of Instructional or Curricular xTreatment, 

340 . - / 1 ' ' . ' 341 



Indices and 
Studies 


G3 G4 G5 ^G7 G8 


G12 


College 
Freshmen 


Skilled 
Adults 


W6rds/T- units 










Cooper, et al. 

Faigley 

Hunt 

. O'Donnell , et al . 
— ' Steivart 
^ Sodowskyx & Witte 
' ^^AiBj,! ToE)ics 
/ ' A2B2I Topics 


8.60 11.50. 
7.67 ■ 9.34 9.77 

c 


14.40 


16 .54 
14 ,50 

14.60 
15.12 
15. 26 
16.96 


20 . 46 
19.00 
20. 30 


Vwor d s/Gi aus e s 










^ / 

Coopo^r, et al. 

Faigi4y 

Hunt 

O'Donnell, et al. 
Stewart 

Sodowsky &: Witte 
AiBi Topic^ 
A2B2 Topics,^ 


6.60 8.10 
6.50 7.40 7.70 


8.60 


10 . 16 
8.90 

8.76 
9 . 29 
B. 3 2 
10.54 


11.60 
11.30 
11. 50 



Tabl'e 4.2 . Th^ Means for AiBi and A2B2 E 306 Pretest Essays for "VJords per T-Unit" 

' and "V^ords per Clause" in Comparison to Meeyis Reported Cooper, et al. 
i (1980), Faigley (1979b), Hunt (1965), O'Donnell, et al . '1967), Stewar^^ 
; (1978a), and Sodowsky and Witte (1978). 



Forms and Sections ^ 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference Between 
Mean Scores 


^*ar»i-inn I* Lanauaae Mechanics 






f 


Form A 


17. 49 


4.40 


2.86 


Form B 


^6. 35 


4.50 




^^pr'finn II* Sentence Patterns 








rorm A 


15.78 


3.95 


0.34 


Form B 


15.44 


4.40 




Section III: Paraaraph Patterns 








Form A 


10 .69 


2.69 


0.63 


Form B 


10.06 


2.68 


\ 

1 
/ 

/ 


Total Raw Score 






Form A 


43.96 


N.A. 


/ ^ 

1.90 ^ 


Form B 


45. 86 


N.A. 





Table 4.3. Means for the McGraw-Hill Writing Test Norming Group (see Raygor 



1970b, p. 26) . 



McGraw-Hill Reading Test: 
Paragraph Comprehension 


Mean 


s.p 


Difference Between 
Mean Scores 


' Form A 


18.57 


4.84 










0.64 


Form B 


19.21 


4.90 ' 




Table 4.4. Means for the 


McGraw-Hill 


Reading 


Test: Paragraph 



Comprehension Norming Group (see Raygor, 1970a, 
p. 30)". 



i 



6 



I 



Prete^st Posttest 

Factor ''N ^ Mean S.D. ' Mean S-D Difference S.D. T-Value Significance 



McGraw-Hill . 
Writing Test 

Language Mechanics 

Senten6e Patterns 

Paragraph Patterns 

Total Writing 

I McGraw-Hill 
i ading Test 



i 

Daly-Miller Writing 
\ pprehension Test 



165 


18. 86 ■ 


3.36 


22.01 


4.02 


-3.15 


3. 38 


-10.43 


.001 


165 


16 .22 


3.19 


17.04 


3. 31 


-0 .82 


3.33 


- 3.16 


.002 


165 


11.64 


2.43 • 


11 . 39 


1.76 


0.25 •• 


2.77 


1.15 


N.S. 


165 


46 .72 


6 '. 36 


50 .44 


7.12 


-3.72 


6. 27 


- 7.63 


.001 


159 


20.11 


3.99 


20 .89 


3.56 


-0.78 


4.26 


- 2.33 


.021 


.159 


69 .92 


16.09 


70 . 37 


16. J8 


-0.45 


11.21 


- 0.50 


N.S . 



Table 4.5 . Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for Students in the 20 E 306 

Sections Regardless of Instructional or Curricular Treatment. 



3-18 



ERiC ^ 



- 




IT u c: 


c +• 


Posttes - 


■■ 








Factor 


1 


Mean 


S .D. 


J.5Q 2 p_ 


S . D 


Dif ference 


S*D* ' 


T-Value 


Significance 


. hl^i Topics 




















Words 




441.43 


146 .63 


421.63 


129 .04 


c 

19*80 


122.62 


1.53 


N * & * 


Words/T- units 




15.41 


3.05 


15.29 


2.87 


0 -12 


3.54 


0 . 31 


N *S * 


Words/Clauses 




8.94 


1.46 


9. 10 


1.65 


- 0*16 


2 * 14 


-0.73 


N *S * 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.051 


0.05 


0.056 


0 .07 


- 0*005 


0*08 


.-0*63 


N *S * 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0 .0 30 


0.04 


0 .033 


0.04 


- 0.003 


0.05 


A CO 

-0 * D 0 


M C 


Holistic Score 




4.53 


1.52 


5.19 

« 


1.61 


- 0*66 


1*95 


-3 * 19 


A A 0 
* UU Z 


A2B2 Topics 








• - 












Words 




442. 89 


142.66 


454 . 3*6' 


130 .62 


-11 .47 


116 * 86 


-0*93 


M C 

N * b * 


Words/T-uni ts 


• 


17.05 

'V 


3.80 


16.82 


3.63 


0.23 


4 • 69 


0*47 


M C 

N * b * 


Words/Clauses 




10 .62 


1.73 


10. 25 


f .85 


0.36 


2 * 38 


1 * 44 


N * S * 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.042 


. 0.,05 


0.033 


0 .05 


0*004 


0 * 0 7 


0 * 59 


XT C» ► 

N.S . 


Ratio of Words j.n 


FFM 


0.022 


0.03 


0.020 


• 0.03 


0*002* 


0,04 


' 0.61 


N.S. 

/ 


Holistic Score 




4.73 


1.87 


5.37 


1.9 5 


** - 0.63 


2*32 


-2/60 


.011 / 

/ 



Table 4.6. Paired T-Tests (N=90) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for All "Analytic-Conventional 

/ 

^} i . Sections (01, 02, .05, 06, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, and 20) in Derivative Comparisons 

i . 1, 2, and 5 (see Table 2.2 ). ' '^'^^ 



Factor 



Pretest 
Mean S.D, 



Posttest 
iMean S . D 



^1^1 Topics 
Words 

Words/T-units 
' Words/Clauses 

Ratio of TUs with FFM 
Ratio of Words in FFM 
Holistic Score 
^2^2 Topic s 
Words 

Words/T-units 
Wordsyciauses 
* Ratio of TUs witji FFM 
Ratio of Words in FFM 
Holistic Score 



Difference S:d. T- Value Significance 



465.00 160.29 480.39 152.42 

14.43 2.80 15.54 3.00 

8-.70 1.53 9 . 18* 1. 25 

0.020 0.02 0.031 0.03 

0.011 0.02 0.020 0.02 

4-44 1.29 5.11 1.91 

458.94 ' 152.18 575.94 189.72 

15.86 3.20 17.50 3.70 

10.57 1.89 10.74 1.38 

0.032 ' 0.04 0.0^4 0.05 

0.018 0.03 0.037 0.03 

4-33 1.72 5.06 1.83 



- 15.39 

- 1.11 

- 0.49 

- 0.012 

- 0.008 

- 0.67 

-117.00 
• 1 . 6'4 
0.17 
0 .032 
0.019 
0.72 



82.95 
3.13 
1.19 
0.04 
0.03 
2.50 

I 

125. 87 
3.51 
1.37 
0.06 
0.04 
2.42 



-0.79 

-1.50 

-1.75 

-1.21 

-1.29 • 

-1.13 

-3.94 
-1.98 
-0.53 
-2.38 
-2.22 
-l-,?7 



• N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
• N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. " 

.001 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.029 

.041 

N.S. 



I---. Paire. .-tests .N=18) of CHan.e Scores on W.itin. Samples .or ^.yn..'::':^^ 

sections (07, 08) in Derivative Comparison 1 (see Table 2. 2). 



ERIC 



35.1 



3 D 2 



Factor 


• F-ratio 


1 

Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length - 


2*98 


N-S- 


;Tr-Unit Lencjth 


0.55 


N.S. 


Claiisp Tjpncrth 


0.08 




Ratio of T-Units with Final 
Frpp Modi Fipr<? 


1 .12 


" N.S* 


Ratio of Words in Final 
Free Modifiers 


1,01 


XT C 

N . S , 


Holistic Score 


0.21 


N.S., 



Table 4,8 . Comparison of Posttest Means on AiBi Topic Data with 



Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic-Conventional*' 
and "Synthetic-Conventional" Sections in Derivative 
Comparison 1 (see Table 2.2 ) . 



Factor ' > \ 


5 

F-fatio 


Level of . 
Significance 


Essav Lenath 


16.08 


.001 ; 


T-Unit Lenath 


1.08 


N.S. 


■ // 

Clause Length /' 

/ 

7 

Ratio o^ T-Units with Findl 
Free Modifiers 


1.19 
4.37 


N.S . 
.039 


Ratio of Words in Final Free ' 
Modifiers 


4.93 


.029 


Holistic Score 


0.19 


N.S. 



j Table 4.9 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Topic Data 

with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 



Conventionax * and "Synthetic-Conventional" 

Sections in Derivative Comparison No. 1 (see Table 2^2 ) . 
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ERIC 



• 




Prete 


St 


Pos 


ttes t 








• 


Factor ^ 


N 


Mean 


S . D . 


.'lean 


S . D 


Dif ference 


S . D . 


T -Value 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 


















4 •• 'T 


Language Mechanics 


80 


18.92 


3.40 


.21 


4-29 


- 2 . 87 


, 4.29 


- 5.99 


. 001 


Sentence Patterns 


oU 


1 <; en 
ib . OD 




i b . jO 


o on 


_ n o 


o * 1 ^ 


— u * / 


M C 
IN * L> * 


• 

Paragraph Patterns 


80 


11.45 


2.85 


11.43 


1.90 


0.03 


3;.36 


0.07 


N.S . 


Total Writing 


80 


47.01 


5.93 


50.11 


7.06 


- 3.10 


6.92 


- 4.01 


.001 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test^ 




















Reading Comprehension 


82 


20 .28 


3.24 


21.46 


h 2. 85 


- 1.18 


3.57 


- 3.00 


.004 


Daly-Miller VJriting 
Apprehension Test 


84 


68. 39 


16.21 


69. 17 


17.11 


- 0.79 


11.42 


- 0.G3 


N .,S . 



Table 4>10 >. Paired T-Tests*of Change ^Scores ^on Objective Tests for All "Analytic-Conventional" 



Sections (01, 02, 0", 0^,, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, and 20) in Derivative Comparisons 
1, 2, and 5 (see Table 2.-2). 







Pretest 


. Pes 


ttest 








t 


° Factor 


N 


Mean 


S . D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


s.b. , 


T-Value 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 




















Language Mechanics 


16 


19 , 37 


2. 31 


23.32 


.' 2.44 


- 3.94 


3.24 


- 4.87 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


16 


15. 37 


1.93 


17.94 


2. 54 


- 2.56 


2.96 


- 3.46 


• 004 


Paragraph Patterns 


16 


12. 50 


1.27 


11.19 


1. 11 


1 . 31 


1 .92 


2.73 


.015 


Total Writing 


16 


47.25 


4.12 


52.44 


4. 84 


- 5.19 


6.18 


- 3.36 


.004 


McGraw-Hill 

^~Re a"di:ng ~Tes t 





■ 


- 


■ 




- - 







, . , 


Reading Comprehension 


17 


20.94 


4.15. 


20.53 


3.48 • 


0,41 


4,54 


0. 37 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


18 


70. 17 


14.89 


69. 11 


17.70 


1.06 


9. 76 


0. 46 


N.S. 



Table 4.11 . Paired T-,Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for "Synthetic-Conventional 



Sections (07, OG) in Derivative Comparison No. 1 (see Table 2,2). 
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Factor 



F-ratio 



McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 

Language Patterns 

Sentence Patterns 

Paragraph Patterns 

• ■ Total Score 

- ftcGxaw^^Hx-rr 

Reading Test 

Paragraph Comprehensi-on 

Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 



1.60 
4.55 
0.25 
1.70 



2.18 
0.30 



Level of 
Significance 



N.S 
.036 
N.S. 
N.S. 



N.S 



N.S 



Table 4.12 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on Objective - 

Test Data with Pretest Scores Ccvaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Synthetic-Conven- 
tional" Sections in Derivative Comparison 
No. 1 (see Table 2.2). 



359 



ERIC 



Factor. 


Prete 
Mean 


St 

' S.D. 


Postt 

Mean- ■ 


est 
S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Significance 




^1^1 Topi.cs 




















Words 


' 375.53" 


160.67 


435 .72 


153.51 


-60 . 19 


X VJ J . 


— "5 AO 


.001 




Words/T-units 


15.97 


• 2.85 


15. 35 


2,38 


0.62 


3 . 26 


J. • J. D 


XT C 




Words/Clauses 


9.45 


1.83 


9.06 


1.27 


0 . 39 


1 71 


JL . J 0 


N • b • 




Ratio of TUs with FFM 


0.045 


0.06 


0.041 


0.04 


0.004 


0.06 








y^Ratio of Words in FFM 


0.024 


0.04 


0.025 


0.03 


- 0.001 


0 . 04 




M • b . 




Holistic Score / 


3.9 7 


1 77 


4 4 d 


i . /D 


0.47 


2 . 10 


- 1.35 


N.S. 




A2B2 Topics 




















Words 


428.33 


123.23 


500. 44 


i:)i.0 3 


-72.11 


168 . 79 




. U 1 D 




Words/T-ur.its 


, 17.55 


3.72 


17.14 


3.09 


0.41 


4 . 02 


n 1 


M C 




Words/Clauses 


10.50' 


1.65 


10. 80. 


2. 37 


0.30 


2.44 


- 0 74 


M C 




Ratio of TUs with FFM 


0.036 


0.04 


0.073 


0.07 


- 0.037 


0,08 




nil 

. U 1 1 




Ratio of Words in FFM 


0.019 


0.02 


0.043 


0.04 


- 0.024 


0.04 


- 3.35 


.002 




Holistic Score 


4.03 


1.77' 


4. 83 


2. 17 


- 0.80 


2. 57 


- 1.88 


N.S. 




Table 4.13. Paired T-^rp<^* 

Sections' 


(N-36) of Change Scores on Writing Samples 
(12, 04, 21, 03) in Derivative Comparison 2 


for All "Synthetic-Tutorial" 
(see Table 2.2) . 



ERIC 



360 



361 







Prete 


St 


/ 

Pos'tt 

/ 


est 










Factor 


N 


Mean 


S .D. 


/ 

Me/n 

/ 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


McGraw-Hil 1 
Writing Test 




• 


/' 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 












Language Mechanics 


33 


18.36 


4/16 


20. 85 


4. 53 


- 2.49 


3. 35 


- 4.27 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


33 


15.40 


3.82 


16. 88 


4.66 


- 1.48 


3.22 


- 2.65 


.012 


Paragraph Patterns 


33 


11.27' 


2.32 


11. 40 


2.00 


- 0.12 


2.06 


- 0.34 


N.S. 


lOuaj. WLxuxng 


J J 


AC A ^ 

45.03 


8.44 


49.12 


9 . 47 


- 4.09 


5. 57 


- 4.22 


.001 


McGrav7-Hill 
Reading Test 




















Reading Comprehension 


30 


19.13 


5.95 


20. 23 


4.51 


- 1.10 


5.38 


- 1.12 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
: Apprehension Test 


27 


71.03 


17.43 


71.74 


15.63 


- 0..70 


13.16 


- 0.28 


N.S. 



able 4.14 , Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for All "Synthetic-Tutorial" 



Sections (12, 04, 21, and 03) in Derivative Comparison 2 (see Table 2.2). 




Factor 


F- ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


6.95 


.009 


T-Unit Length 


0.03 


N VS. . 

# 


Clause Length 


0.15 


N . S . "i 


Ratio of T-Units with Final 
Free Modifiers 


1.18 


N.S . 


Ratio bf Words in Final 
Free Modifiers 


' 0.81 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


3.51 


N.S. 



Table 4,15 , Comparison of Posttest Mean-^Scores on P^i^i Topics 



Data with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic 
Conventional" and "Synthetic-Tutorial" Sections 
in Derivative Comparison 2 (see Table 2.2) . 



361 . 



Factor 




F-ratio 


Significance - 




Essay Length 




5. 4 ,2 


• V ^ ^ 




T-Unit Length 




0.10 


•N.S. 




Clause Length 




Z. 12 . 


N.S. 




Ratio of T-Uniis- w-ith -Final 
Free Modifiers 




9. 74 


.OQl 




Free Modifiers 




li:96 


.001 




Holistic Score 




0. 80 


N.S. 





Table 4>16 . Comparison of Posttest Scores on A2B2 Topics Data 

with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 
Conventional" and "Synthetic-Tutorial" Sections 
in Derivative Comparison 2 (see Table 2.2 ) . 

366 



9 



\ 

Factor 


F-ratio 


Level- -of 
Siignif icance 


■ • — T 






McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 




.V ' 1 


Language Mechanics 


0.60 


N.S. 

/" 


Sentence Patterns • 


1.43 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns ' 


0.01 


\ . 

N.S. 


Total Score 


0.09 


\ j 

N.s'. 


.McGraw-Hill - 
Reading Test 




i 


Paragraph Comprehension 


1,63 




Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


0.05 


N,S. 



Table 4.17 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on ObjQCtjve 



Test Data with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Synthetic- ^ 
Tutorial" Sections in Derivative Comparison*. 
i (see Table 2.2). / ^^-.i* ' 




ERIC 





Pretest 


Posttest 


■ 








Factor 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


^1^1 Topics ; 
Words ^v' 














• 


- 




X 4 0 . 4 / 


A'X^ A'X 
4 0 x . 4 J 


1^4 9 R 

X 0 4 . Z D 


13.93 


117.36 


1.23 


N.S. 


Words/T-un:^ts 


1 D • ZD 


J . U Z 


X D . 0*0 


9 Q Q 
Z . 0 0 


- 0.08 


3.49 


-0.26 


•N.S.,^ 


Words/Clauses 


0 • y u 


X . 4 / 


7 . X z 


1 R R 
X . D 0 


- 0. 22 


2.0-1- 


1 . 1 3 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with FFM 


U • U 4 D 


U . U D 


n n 9 


U . U Q 


- O.CM)7-''' 


0.07 


-0.89 


N.S . 


Ratio of Words in FFM 


n n 9 "7 


u . U J 


u . U J X 


n n 4 
u . u 4 


- 0.. 004 


0.05 


• -0.85 


N.S. 


holistic Score 


A t^O 


1 4 R 
^ X . 4 0 


R 1 Q 

D . X 0 


X . 0 0 


- 0.66 


2 04 


-3.35 


.001 


A2B2 Topics 


















Words 


4 4 J • J / 


X 4 J . 0 0 


4 7 4 9 

4 / 4 . Q Z 


1 4 R ^fi 


-29.06 


124.25 


-2.43 


.017 


Words/T-units 




71 


X u * 7 J 


6 4 
0 . 0 4 


- 0.08 


4 .56 


-0.18 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 


10.61 


1.75 


10.33 


1.78 


0. 28 


2.25 


1.26 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with FFM 


0.041 


0.05 


0.043 


0.05 


- 0.002 


0.07 


-0.30 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words with FFM 


0.022 


0.03 


0.023 


0 0.03 


- OyOOl 


0 .04 


-0.38 


N.S.. 


Holistic Score 


4.67 


1.84 


5.31 


1.93 

0 


- 0.b4 


2. 32 


-2.90 


.005 



Table 4.18, 



O b i 



Paired T-Tests (N=10 8) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for All **Conventioifal '* 
Section (01 , 02, 05/ 06 , C7, 08, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, and 20) in Derivative 
Comparison 3 (see Table 2.2) . 



ERIC 



36a 



» • 




Pretest 




. Posttest 










Factor 




Mean 


S .D. 




Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S 


T- Value 


Sicnif icance 


«* 

* iwpJLCS 






















n L a :> 




*i U J . J J 


1 Al 


O X 


Aon Q 1 




- 9 9 4 7 


X X D . O 


X . u ^ 




>• 

Wo v*H c /T— 1 in 1 t*Q 




1 D • Z 0 


J • 


U D 


1 D * ^ 1 


/. , 0 L 


" . U / 


J . ** J 


n 70 


IN • 0 • 








1 . 
X ♦ 




Q G 1 
0 • b'.± 




u • U D 


X . DD 


n 7 0 




R^t*i r> r^f^ THq wi hh 


r jc vi 


u • U D 1 


u • 


U D 


U . U *t / 


u • U 0 


u . U U 4 


n 0 7 
u . u / 


n 7 




Tvr^ t* 1 rs o F WokHq i n 


FPM 


u • u 


n 

u • 


n A 


n n 9 

U • U ^ 0 


u • u ^ 


u . U^U J 


U . U *1 






Holistic Score 




A ^1. 
H * D J 


1 • 


74 


A 1 Q ^ 


1 • / D 




1 ^ fi 

X . 7 o 


— 1 0 7 
X . u / 




A n R n To o 1 Q 


< 


























1^1* 


u u 


4 oi . D / 


i J o . ob 


^ c o -7/1 


1- 4 J . U 1 


— 7 1 Q 


n n 7 






17.13 


J . 




15.71 


2 . y 7 


U . 4 / 


J . 0 1 




M c 








1 . 


DU 


iu . 4y 


i . y 4 




7 n n 


— n 77 




Pa ♦* 1 F Tile w 1 ♦* Vi 


PPM 


0.037 


0. 


U D 


0.057 


0.06 




-U . U O 


— 7 1 Q 


n T 7 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0 .018 


0. 


03 


0.032 


0.04 


0.014" . 


0.04 


• -2.77 


.007 


Holistic Score 




4.17 


1. 


71 


5.00 


1.96 


- Q.83 


2:40 


-2.95 


.004 



Table 4.^19 . Paired T-Testb (N=72) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for All "Tutorial" 

-Sections (12,^04, 09 , 10 , 21, 03, 15, and 16) in Derivative Comparison 3 
(see Table 2.2 ) , - 

- - 370 

o 369 

ERIC , ' ^ . 



/ 



Level of 

Faccor F-ratio Significance 



Essay Length 


1.80 


N.S. 


1-unit Length 


0.12 


N .S . 


,..jClause Length 


1.04 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final 
Free Modifiers 


o.:i 


N .S . 


Ratio of Word*^ in Final 
Free Modifiers 


0.70 ■ 


N.S. 


HolisJ;ic Score 


2.55 


N.S. 



Table 4.20 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on AiB^ Topics 

Da£'a with Pretest Scores Ccvaried for "Conven-- 



tional** and "Tutorial" Sections in Derivative 
Comparison 3 (see Table 2.2 ) . 

371 



ERIC 



Factor ? 


F-ratio 


. Lev.el 9f C ' 
' Significance 


Essav 'T^pnct'h 


n Q 1 

U • -7 X 


N * i> • 


T-Unit Lenath 




M Q 


Clause Length 


0.56 . 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final 
Free Modifiers 


2.99 


N^S. 


/Ratio -of Words in Final 
Free Modifiers 


3.60 


N,S* • 


Holistic Score 


0.48 


N . 



Table 4.21 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Topics 



Data with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Conven- 
tional" and "Tutorial" Sections in Derivative 
Comparison 3 (see Table 2.2) . 



372 



/ 







Prete 


St • 


PO£ 


ttest 










Factor 


N 


Mean 


c r\ 
s . u . 


riean 


b . U 


ui ^ rer6r»ce 


c r\ 
b * 1) * 


1 — V ci 1 ue 


C T 1^ T ^ T "1 x\ ^ 

D ignx i. X Cctnct? 


McGraw-Hill 












• 








Writing Test 








• 












Language Mechanics 


96 


18.99 


3.24 


22.05 


4.07 


- 3.05 


4.19 


- 7.23 


, .001 


Sentence Patterns 


96 


16 .44 


2.85 


17.07 


2.78 


- 0.64 


3. 20 


- 2.02 


.050 


Paragraph Patterns 


96 


11.63 


2.67 


11.39 


1.79 


0.24 


3. L9 


0.73 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


96 


47.05 


5.65 


50.50 


6 .1 7 


- 3.45 


6.81 


- 4.96 


.001 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 




















. Reading Comprehension 


99 


20.40 


3.40 


21.30 


2.97 


- 0.91 


- 3.77 


0 2.39 


.019 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


10 2 


68.71 


15.93 


69 . 17 


17 . 13 


- 0.46 


,i. 13 


- 0.42 


*> 

N.S. 



Table 4.22 . Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for All ^'Conventional** Sections 

(01, 02V 05, 06, 07, 08, 13, 14, 17,, 18, 19, and 20) in Derivative Comparison 3 



fsee Table 2.2 ) . 

.373 

o 

A 

ERIC ' 



/ 




Pretest 




Fostt 


est 










Factor 


N 


Mean 




s. 


D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


' McGraw-Hill 
Writinq Test 




! 

i 












- 








Language Mechanics 


69 ' 


18.68! 




3 . 


54 


^1.99 


3.97 


- 3.29 


3.52 


- 7.77 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


69 


15.91 




3 . 


60 


16.99 


3.96 


- 1.07 


3.50 


- 2.55 


.013 


Paragraph Patterns 


69 


11.65 




2. 


06 


11.39 


1.73 


0.26 


2.06 


1.05 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


69 


42.65 




7 . 


26 


50.35 


7.62 


- 4.10 


5.44 


- 6.26 


.001 


Mrnr;^w-'fTi 1 1 

*iV^VJI.ClW ll X X X 

Reading Test 


- 






















Reading Comprehension 


60 


19 . 63 


i 

1 


4. 


81 


20 . 22 ^ 


4.31 


- 0.58 


4 .97 


- 0.91 


N.S . 


Daly-Miller Writinq 
Apprehension Test 


57 


72.11 


I 


16. 


27 


72.53 


14.22 


■ - 0.42 


11.47 


- 0.28 


N.S.- 


Table 4.23. P.xred T- 


Tests 


of Chan 


ge 


Scores on Objective 


Tests for All "Tutorial" Sections 


(12, 


04, 


09, 10, ' 


21, 


03, 


15, and 


16) in 


Derivative 


Comparison 3 (see 


Table 2.2). 



1 



\ 



375 



ERIC 



376 



Facror 


F-ratio 


Level of 

Si CP"' fipanp^- 


ricGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 






Language Mechanics 


0.03 


N.S . 


Sentence Patterns 


0 .14 


N . S , 


Paragraph Patterns o 


0.00 


N.S . 


Total Score 


0.16 


N.S. 


• McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






Paragraph Comprehension 


2.41 


N.S . 


Daly-Miller VJritinq 
Apprehension Test 


0.19 


N.S. 



Table 4.24 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores'on Objective 



Test Data with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
^'Conventional'* and *'Tutor.ial" Sections in 
Derivative Comparison 3 (see table 2.2 ) . 

377 

ERIC 





Pretest 


Posttest 








/ 


' Factor ' 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T- Value 


Significance 


^1^1 Topics 




• 














' Words 


439.63 


141.05 


421.13 


127.88 


18.50 

/ 


120.14 


1.73 


N.S. 


V7ords/T^ units 


15.18 


.3.08 


15.23 


2. 86 


- 0,05 


3.54 


-0.16 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 


8.80 


1.37 


9.00 


1.56 


-0.20 


1.93 


-1.17 




Ratio of TUs with FFM 


0.052 


0.06 


0.054 


0.07 


- 0 .002 


0.08 


-0 .31 


N.S. 


i'.atio of Words in FFM 


0 .030 


0 .04 


0.031 


0.04 


- 0.001 


0.05 


-0.17 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


4.69 


1.5 4 


5.17 


1.64 


- 0.48 


1.94 


-2.76 


.007 


A2B2 Topics 

1 














* 




'••^ords 


438.44 


136. 40 


456.74 


128. 54 


-18.29 ' 


115.27 


-1.78 


N.S. 


j Words/T-units 


■ 16 .95 


3.62 


16.66 


3.42 


0.29 


4.41 


0. 74 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses ^ 


10.55 


1.63 


10 .23 


1.72 


0 . 31 


2.15 


1.64 


N.S. 


•Ratio of TUs with FFM 


0.041 


0.05 


0 .039 


0 .05 


0 .002 


0.07 


0.38 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words with FFM 


0.021 


0.03 


0.0205 


0.03 


0.0005 


0.04 


0.13 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


4.61 


1.82 


5.31 


1. 89 


- 0.70 


2 . 29 


-3.43 


:'00i 



Table 4.25 . Paired T-Tesfcs (M=126) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for All "Analytic" Sections 

^ (01, 02, 05, 06, '09, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20) in Derivative 
Comparison 4 (see Table 2.2) , 



o 378 / 379 

ERIC 











Posttesf 




















Factor 




t 

Mean 


b . C 




Me 2 n 


S . D 




Dif fe 


re nee 


S .D 


• 


T-Val 


ue 


Signif 


icance 


Topics 


































Words 




405 


. 35. 


164 


.70 


450.61 


15 3. 


20 


-45 


.26 


98. 


73 


- 3 


.37 


.001 


Words /T-units 




15 


*46 


. 2 


.90 


15.41 


2. 


57 


0 


.05 


3. 


29 


, 0 


.11 


N 


.S. 


Words/Clauses 




9 


.20 


1 


.76 


' 9.10 


1. 


25 


0 


.10 


1. 


60 


0 


.46 


N 




Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0 


..0 37 


0. 


05 


0.038' 


0. 


04 


- 0 


.001 


0. 


05 


- 0 


.20 


N 


.S. . 


nauio or woras m 


FFM 


0 


.020 


0. 


03 


0.023 


0 . 


03 


- 0. 


003 


0. 


04 


- 0 


.63 


N 


.S. 


Holistic Score 




4 


.13 


1. 


63 


4.67 


1.. 


81 


- 


54 


2. 


22 


- 1 


.78 


N 


.S. 



A2B2 Topics 
Words 

Words/T-units 

Words/Clauses 

Ratio of TUs with FFM 

Ratio of Words in FFM 

Holistic Score 



438.54 


132.91 


525.61 


16^.03 


-87.07 . 


156.05 


- 4.10 . 


.001 


16.99 


3.61 


17.26 


3.27 


- 0.27 


3.95 


- 0.51 


N.S. 


10.52 


1.72 


10 .78 


2 .08 


- 0.26 


2.13 


- 0.89 


N.S. 


0.035 


0.04 


0 .070 


0.06 


- 0.035 


0.08 


^ 3.47 


.001 


0.018 


0.02 


0 .041 


0 .04 


r 0.023 


0.04 


- 4.04 


.001 


4.13 


1.74 


4 .91 . 


2.05 


- 0.78 


2.50 


- 2.29 


.026 



'^^^^^ P^i'^^^ T-TesLs (N=54) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for All- "Synthetic" 

■ Sections (12, 04, 17, 18, 21, and 03) in Derivative Comparison 4 (see Table 2.2). 

rsi. 



ERIC 





•> • 

Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


Essav Lenath' 


9 . 70 


.001 . 


T-Unit Lenath 


,0.06 


N.S 


Clause Length 


0.01 


N.S.' . 


Ratio of T-Units with .Final 
Free Modifiers 


1.72 


N.S . 


Ratio of Words in Final 
Free Modifiers 


1.00 


- • N. S . 


Holistic Score 


1.76 


N.S . 



4^. Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A^Bi Topic -Data 



with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic" and 
"Synthetic" Sections in Derivative Comparison 4 
(see Table 2.2) . 



382 

ERIC 



Factor 


F" ratio 


■ 

Level or 
Significance 


Essay Length 


13.17 


.001 


T-Unit Length 


1.22 


N.S. 


Clause Length 


3.66 


N.S.' 


Racio of T-Units with Final 






Free Modifiers 


12.85 


.001 


Ratio of Words in Final 






Free Modifiers 


■ '^14.6.3 


.001 


Holistic Score 


y . 89 


N.S . 



7 

Comparison of Posttest^ Mean Scores on A2B2 Topic Data 
with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic** and 
"Synthetic*' Sections in Derivative Comparison 4 
(see Table 2.2) ♦ 



Table 4.28 







Prexest 


Posttest 




- 






Factor 


N 


Mean 


S . D. 




o . D 


Difference 


S .D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writinq Test 


■ 








- 










, Language Mechanics 
Sentence Patterns 


116 


18 .93 


3. 24 


22 . 16 


3 . 99 


- 3.23 


4.09 


-8.50 


.001 


116 


16 .57 


3 . 09 


16 .96 


2.94 


- 0.39 


3.32 


-1.26' 


N.S. 


//paragraph Patterns 


116 


11.62 


2 .56 


11.41 


1.77 


6.21 


3.02 


0.74 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


116 


47.12 


1- . 89 


50.53 


6.5/7 


- 3.41 


6.48 


-5.67 


.001 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 








• 


• 










Reading Comprehension 


112 


20.24 


3. 25 


21.13 


3.29 o 


- 0.88 


3.87 


-2.41 


.017 


Daly-Miller Writing 
j Apprehension Test 


114 


69 .62 


16 .07 


69.23 


16. .18 


- 0.62 


11.01 


, -0.60 


N.S. 



Table 4.29 . Pairod T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for All "Analytic" Sections (01, 

02, 05, 06, 09, 10, 13,' 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20) in Derivative Comparison 
4 (see Table 2.2) . 
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385 







Pre te 


St 


Posttest 










Factor 


N 


Mean 


S .D. 


Mean 


S. D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T- Value 


Significant 


rICvjrclw""nX i i 

Writing Test 




















Language Mechanics 


49 


18.69 


3.66 


21.65 


4.11 


- 2.96 


3.35 


-6.19 


.001 


Sentence Patterjis 


49 


15.39 


3. 30 


17.22 


4 .09 


- 1.84 


3.15 


-4.08 


.001 


Paragraph Patterns 


49 


11.67 


2.10 


11 . 33 


1 . 75 


0.35 


2.11 


1.15 


N.S. 


Total Writing/ 


49 


45,76 


7.34 


50.20 


8.34 


- 4.45 


5.73 


-5.43 


lOOl 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Tes.t 

/ 





















Ul 



Reading Comprehension 47 19.79 5i39 20.34 4.13 - 0.55 5.09 -0.74 N.S. 

Daly-MilXer Writing 

Apprehension Test '45 70.68 16.29 70.60 16.43 0.08 11.82 0.01 N.S. 



1?able 4^30 . Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for All "Synthetic" Sections (12, 

04, 07, 08,j21, and 03) in Derivative Comparison 4 (see T able 2.2 ) . 

1 

I 
I 

3SG 

337 



ERIC 



Factor 



McGraw-Hill 



Writing Test 

Language Mechanics 

Sentence Patterns 

Paragraph Patterns 

Total Score 

McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 

Paragraph Comprehension 

Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 



F-ratio 



0.39 
3-06 
0.10 
0.30 



1.22 
0.04 



Level of 
Signif icanc;e 



N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 
N.S. 



N.S 



N.S. 



•/ 



Table 4.31 



Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on Objective Test 
Data with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic" 
and "Synthetic" Sections in Derivative Comparison 
4 (see Table 2,2). 
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Pretest 


Posttest 




0 ' 






TI* V y 




Mean 1 


S * D . 


Mean 


S. D 


Difference 


S .D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


AiBi Topics 




















Words 




435.14 


'127.86 


419 .89 


126 .73 


15.25 


115.33 


0 .79 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




14.60 


• 3.12 


15.07 


2.86 


- 0.47 


3.55 


-0.79 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses * 




8.46 


1.07 


8.75- 


1.30 


- 0.29 


1.29 


-1.36 


N.S. 

> 


. Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.057 


. 0.06 


0.052 


0.07 


0.005 


0.08 


0.39 


N.S.- 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0.033 


0.04 


0 .027 


0.04 


0 .006 


0 .05 


0.69 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 




5.08 


1.54 


5.11 


1.72 


- 0.03 


1.86 


-0 .09 


N.S. 


A2B2 Topics „ 




> 
















Words 




427.33 


120.48 


462.69 


124.79 


-35.36 


110.93 


-1.91 


. N.S. 


Words/T-units 




, 16.70 


3.17 


16 .27 


2.83 


0.43 


3.64 


0.7,1 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 




10.38 


1.35 


10. 18 


1. 36 


0 .02 


1.42 


0 .82 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.038 


0.05 


0.041 


0.05 


- 0.003 


0.07 


-0. 22 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0.018 


0.03 


0.022 


0.03 


- 0.004 


U . U 4 


U . J D 




Holistic Score 




4.31 


1.67 


5.17 


1.75 


- 0.86 


2.24 


-2.30 


.027 



Table 4.32 . Paired T-Tests (N=36) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for All "Analytic-Tutorial" 
<^^j^, Sections (09, 10, 15, and 16) in Derivative Comparison 5 (sec Table 2.2 ) . 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


0.01 


N.S. 


i^unit Length 


0 . 00 




Clause Length 


0.84 


•». 

N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.18 


,N.S. 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.55 


. N.S. 


Holistic Score 


0.55 


N.S. 



Table 4.33 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on AiBi Topic Data 

with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 
Conventional" and "Analytic-Tutorial" Sections 
in Derivative Comparison 5 (see Table 2.2) . 
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( 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 




Essav Lpnat'h 


0 77 ' 






T-Unit Length 


0.52 


N.S. 




Clause Length 


0.01 


N.S. 




> 

Ratio of T— Units with Pinal "Pre^e^ 
Modifiers 


0.10 


N.S. 




Ratio of Words m Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.14 


N.S. 




Holistic Score 


0.07 


N.o. 





i 



Table 4 > 34 , Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Topics Data 

with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 
Conventional" and "Analytic-Tutorial" Sections 
in Derivative Comparison 5 (s,ee Table 2.2 ) . 



ERIC 



t 







Pretest 


Post 


test 


• 






• 


Factor 


N 


Mean 


S .D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference- 


S .D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill ' , 
Writing Test 




. 
















Language Mechanics 


36 






23.00 


3.11 


- 4.03 


3.55 


-6.-81 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


36 




--3 3 7 


17. OS 


3. 25 


- 0.69 


3.74 


-1.11 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


36 


12^00 


1.76 


11.39 


1. 46 


0.61 


2.02 


1.82 


N.S. 


r 

Total Writing ' 


36 


47. 36 


' 5 .89 


51.47 


5. 32 


- 4.11 


5.41 


- 4.56 


.001 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading TeFt 




















Reading Comprehension 


?0 


20. 13 


3.33 


20. 20 


4.18 


- 0.07 


4.56 


-0.08 


N.S ..^ 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


30 


73. 07 


15.38 


73. 23 


13.04 


- 6.17 


9 .94 


-0.09 


N.s! 



Table 4.35. Paired T-Tests of Change Scores of Objective Tests for All "Analytic-Tutorial" Sections 



(09. 10, 15, and 16) in Derivative Comparison 5 (see Table 2.2 ) . 



4 

\ 
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394 



tr 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Signif icar.c. 


McGraw-Hill 

Wiluxny ieSu 






LiaugUa^^e riUCri auX CS 




N S 








Paragraph Patterns 


0.03 


N.S. 


»'Total Scare 


1.01 


N.S. 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






Paragraph Comprehension 


3. 37 


N.S. 


^Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


0.04 


N.S. 



/ 



Table 4,36 , Comparison of Postte^t Mean Scores on Objective Test 
/ * Data with Pretest Scores Covaried for **Analytic- 

Conventional" and "Analytic-Tutorial" Sections^ 
in Derivative Comparison 5 (see Table 2.2 ) • 
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ERIC 



V 



• 




Pretest 


Posttest 




- 






Factor 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Vaiue 


Significan.ce 


hiBi Topics 










- 










Words 




521.22 


163.4 2 

/ 


457.17 


T /; A An 


64 .06 


146.06 


1.86 


N.S. 


Words/T- units 




16.02 


16 . 35 


3 . 26 


- 0.33 


4.22 


-0 . 33 


N.S. 


Words /Clauses 




9 . 33 


1. 09 


9 . 31 


1 . 81 


0.02 


2.53 


0.04 


N.S. 


Ratio, of TUs with 


FFM 


0.066 


0.0!) 


0 0 9 J 


n no 


c - 0.016 


0.10 


-1.07 


N.S. 


Ratio- of Words in 


FFM 


0.041 


0.04 


A ACT 

0.057 


A f\ C 

0 . Ob 


- 0.016 


0 .07 


-0.91 


N.S.' 


Holistic Score 




4.94 


1 .73 


5.94 


1 . §0 


- 1.00 


2.17 


-1.96 


N.S. 


A2B2 Topics 














if 




Words 




50 8.83 


124.57 


C *> T A A 

5 31.00 


120.12 


-22.17 


111.43 


-0.84 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




16 . 32 


3 . 27 


17.95 


3.94 


- 1.63 


3.88 


-1.78 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 




10 .62 


1 .67 


10.92 


T e A 

1 . 50 


- 0.30 


2.18 


-0.59 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.063 


0.05 


0.053 


0.07 


0 .010 


0' . 0 -9 


0.48 


N.S. " 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM ^ 


0.037 


0.03 


0.027 


0.04 


b.olo 


0.05 


0. 82 


. N.S. 


Holistic Score 




5.39, 


2.09 


6. 39 


> 1.58 


- 1.00 ■ 


2.52 


-1.68 


N.S. 



Table 5 Paired T- "ests (N=18) of Change Scores on VJriting Samples for ''Analy tic-Conventionar'* 

Sec. A\s (01, 02) in Principal Comparison 1 (see Tabl^ 2.1 ). 
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Factor 






P re-test 
Mean S . D 




Posttest 
Mean S . D 




Dif forcnce 


J 

S .D 


/ 


T-Value 


Significance 


AiBi Topics ^ 




























Words 






AAA n It 


X ^ 0 • 


25 


AIQ 56 


1 5 4 


48 


-35.50 


112 


.90 


-1. 33 


M.S. 


Wbrds/T-units 








• »j • 


54 


16 .00 


2 . 


53 


- 0.30 


3' 




-0.36 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 


• 




9.77 


2 . 


07 


9 . 24 


1 . 


08 


0.53 . 


1 


.99 


■ 1.12 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 




n 0 5 9 

U • U «) ^ 


u • 


05 


n n '^fi 


n 


04 


0 .014 


0 


.06 


1.04 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 




n n T 1 


n 


04' 


n n 24 


n 

\j • 


03 


'0.007 


0 


.04 


. 0.67 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 








1 


79 


4 4 4 
*»•*»*» 


X • 


85 


- 0.06 


1 


.95 


-0. 12 


N.S. 


A2B2 Topics 




























Words 






All. ^^^ 




83 


4 7 1 11 


1 '^4 
X J 4 • 


90 


2. 39 


146 


.63 


0.07 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




> 


17 .20 


4. 


18 


16.34 


2. 


82 


0 . 86 


2 


.93 


1.24 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 






10.27 


1. 


75 


10. 46 


i. 


71 


- 0.19 


1 


.58 


^ -0.52 


N.S. 


Ratib of TUs with 


FJ'M 




0.029 


0. 


03 


0.075 


0. 


06 


- 0.046 


0 


.06 


-3.61 


.002- 


Ratio of 'Words in 






0.018 


0. 


n 0 
u z 


G.054 


0. 


u 0 


U . U J D 






-3 56 


.002 


Holi'stic Score 


* 




4. 22 


1. 


48 


5. 33 


?. 


30 


- 1.11 


2 


.4? 


-1.95 


N.S . 



Table 5.2 . Paired T-Tests (N=18) of Change Scores 'on Writing Saniples for "Synthetic-Laboratory- 

- 0 ^ 

Tutorial" Sections (04, 12) in Principal Comparison. 1 (see Table 2,1 ) . 




Factor 


F-ratic 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


3 07 




T-Unit Length 


0.08 




Clause Length 


0.01 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Pinal Free 
Modifiers 


4.96 


> 

.033 


Jlatio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


4.56 


.040 


liolistic Score 


4.91 


.034 



Table 5.3. Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on AiB^ Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Synthetic- 
Laboratory-Tutorial" -Sections (01, 02 vs. 12,04) 
in Principal Comparison 1 (see Table 2.1 ). 

y 

r 

400 , 



Factor 


F- ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


10.58 


.003 ' 


T-Unit Length 


4.53 


.045 


Clause Length 


0.46 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units witli Final Free 
Modifiers 


1.51 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


3. 85 


N.S. ^ 


Holistic Score 


1.56 


N.S. 



Table 5.4 » Comparison of Posttest Mean Score55 on A2B2 Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional*' and ''Synthetic- 
Laboratory-Tutorial" Sections (01, 02, vs. 12, 04 
In Principal Comparison 1 (see Table 2.1) . 







Prete 


St 


Posttest 






/ 




Factor 


N ' 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S . D 

- 


Difference S.D. 


1 

T-Vali|'e 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test" 
















/ 

/ 

/ 




Language Mechanics 


15 


19.53 


2.64 


21. 80 


4.11 


- 2.27 


3.97 
3.09 


-2.21 


.044 


Sentence Patterns 


15 


16,. 0 7 


2. 87 


16.20 


2.37 


- 0.13 


-0. 17 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


15 


10.87 


3.70 


11.27 


1.98 


- 0. 40 


4.37 


-0.35 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


15 


46.47 


5.14 


49.27 


6.34 


- 2. 80 


6.49 


-1.67 


N.S. 


McGraw-Hill ' 
Reading Test 




/ 

/ 














Reading Comprehension 


15 


'21.07 / 

/ 
/ 

/ 

■ 63. 6;^ 

/ 


2.55 


21.20 


3. 17 


- 0.13 


4.21 


-0.12 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


16 


11.04 


66.19 


18.29 


- 2.56 


13.37 


-0. 77 


N.S. 


Table 5.5. Paired T- 


Tests 


j 

of Change 


Scores 


on Objective 


Tests for 


"Analytic- 


•Conventional" Sections 


(01, 


02) 


in l^rincipal Comparison 


1 (see 


Table 2.1) 






V 



' - 403- 

•102 







Preto 


St 


u 

Posttest 






> 




Factor 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Dif ference 


S.D. 


T- Value 


Sicnif icance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 
















* 




Language Mechanics 


17 


19. 65 


3.69 


21.53 


4.03 


- 1.68 


3.14 


-2.'4\ 


.025 


Sentence Patterns 


17 


15.76 


3.73 


17.59 


4.62 


- 1. 82 


2.86 


-2.63 


.018 


Paragraph Patterns 


1' 


11.18 


2.51 


11. 35 


2.21 


- 0.17 


2.40 


-0. 30 


N.S. 


Total • Writing 


17 


46.59 


8.23 


50. 47 


10 .05 


- 3.88 


5. 51 


-2.91 


.010 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading 'last 
















! 

* 




Reading Comprehension 


.16 


18.88 


6. 86 


19.81 


3.-41 


- 0.94 


6.57 


-0.58 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


14 


65.71 


18. 88 


67.00 


14 .41 


- 1.29 


• 10.63 


-0.45 


' N.S. 



Table 5,6 . Paired T-Tests (N=18) of Change Scores on Objective Tests for "Synthetic-Laboratory- 

Tutorial" Sections (04, 12) in Principal Comparison 1 (see Table 2,1 ), 



1 



40-1 V ■ 

•105 



ERIC 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 






Language Mechanics 


A AO 

0.08 


111 c? 


Sentence Patterns 




N • b • 


Paragraph Patterns 


A AC 

0.05 


N • b • 


Total Score 


0 ; 26 


N.S, 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 


* 




Paragraph Comprehension 


0.80* 


N/S. 


Daly-Miller 'Writing 
Apprehension Test 


0. Oi 


N.S. 



Table 5,7 , Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on Objective Tests 

with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 



' Conventional" and "Synthetic-Laboratory- 
Tutorial" Sections (01, 02 vs. 12, 04) in 
Principal Comparison 1 (see Table 2.1 ) . 



ERIC 



Factor 




Pretest 
Mean S.D. 


Posttest 
Mean S.D 


Difference 




T-Value 


Significance 








- 


















500.61 


,128.00 


433.72 


114.26 


1 f OQ 


TOT a 


U • DZ 


N .S . 






15.69 


■ 3.09 


15. 44 


2.48 


0 . 2d 


o o o 


0.26 


N .S. 






9. 16 


1.60 


9 . 38 


1.79 


— U . ^ z 


O O y1 


-U • 4 2 


N . b « 


Ratio of TTIq w 1 


PPM 


0.043 


0 .05 


0.039 


0 .06 


U • U U 4 


U • U D 


U . 4 U 


N . b . 


Rrit*io of WokHq in 


PPM 


0.028 


0.03 


0.022 


0.04 


U • U U u 


c\ 0 
U * U J 


U • OD 


N • b • 


Ho 1 1 Q 1 Qr»<^v*o 




4. 83 


1. 20 


5. 17 


1.65 


_ n 0 0 


O 1/1 


-U . 0 o 








- 
















Wo q 




532.94 


1.39 .42 


49 4.94 


126.72 


0 O (\(\ 


lie f\Q 


1 AC\ 

1 . 4U 








18.47 


5 . 70 


17.88 


3.37 


(\ CO 


C O 1 

6 • 21 


U . 40 


N; S . 


tO/^ y*/^ o 1 "a ^ ^ /-v <-» 
WOl as/ v^ xa uS6S 




10. 8l' 


2. 3'2 


10 .82 


1.95 


- U . U i 


O AC 

2 • 4o 


-U . 02 


N . S . 


^Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.032 


0.04 


0 .045 


0 .06 


- 0*013 


0.08 


- -0.69 


.M.S. . 


Ratio of Wards in 


FFM 


0.013 


0.02 


0.023 


0.04 

0 


- 0.010 


- 0^'04 


-1.07 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 




4.72, 


1.78 


5.17 


2.07 


- 0.44 


2''.04 


-0.9 3' 


" N.S. 



Table 5.8 > Paired T-Tests (N=18) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for "Analytic-Conventional" 
Ay\*^ ^ Sections (05, 06) in Principal Comparison 2 (see Table 2.1 ). 408 



Factor 




Pretest 

Mean S.D. 

1/ 


Posttest 
Mean" S . D 


1 

Difference 


S -D. 




T-Value 


Significance 


AiBi Topics 




















• 


Words 




465.00 


160.29 


480.39 . 


15^.42 


- 15.39 


82. 


95 


-0 . 79 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




14.43 


2.80 


15.54 


3.00 


- 1.11 


3. 


13 


-1. 50 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 




8.70 


1.53 


9.18 


1.25 


- 0.49 


I. 


19 


-1. 75 


1.099) 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.020 


0.02 


0.031 


0 .03 


- 0.012 


0. 


04 


-1.21 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0.011 


0.02 


0.0 20 


0.02 


- 0.009 


0. 


03 


-1.29 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 




4.44 


1.29 


5.11 


1.91 


- 0.67 


2. 


50 


-1.13 


N.S. 


A2B2 Topics 














• 








Words 




458.94 


15.2.18 


575.94 


189 .72 


-117.00 


-125. 


87 


-3.94 


.001 


Words /T- units 




15.86 


3.20 


17.50 


° 3.70 


- 1.64 


3. 


51 


-1.98 


(.065] 


Words/Clauses 




10 . 57 


1 . 89 


10.74 ' 


1 .38 


- 0.17 


1. 


37 


-0.53 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


,0.032 


0.04 


0.064 


0 .05 


- 0.032 


0. 


06 


-2. 38 


.029 


Ratio of Words i,n 


FFM 


0 .018 


0.03 


0 .037 


0 .03 


- 0.019 


0. 


04 


-2. 22 


.041 


Holistic Score 




4 .33 


1.72 


5.06 


1.83 


- 0.72 


2. 


42 


-1.27 


N.S. 



Table 5,9 > Paired T-Tests^, (N=18) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for "Synthetic-Conventional" 

Sections^ (07, 08) in Prinicpal Comparison 2 (see Table 2,1 ) . 



Factor 


F-ratic 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


0.31 


N.S. 


T-Unit Length 


0.14 


N.S. 


Clause Length 


0.01 


N.S.. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.32 


N.S. 


Modifiers 


0.76 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


0.05 


N.S. 



Table 5.10 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A^Bx Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Synthetic- 
Conventional" Sections (05, 06 vs. 07, 08) in 
Principal Comparison 2 (see Table 2.1 ) . 



ERIC 



Factor 


F-ratio 


-a. 

Level of 
Significance 


Ess.ay Length 


11.60 


.002 


T-Unit Length 


0.01 


N .2 . 


Clause Length 


0.00 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


1.05 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


1.44 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


0.00 


N.S . 



Table 5.11 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Synthetic-- 
Conventional" Sections (05, 06, vs. Q7, 08) 
in Principal Comparison 2 (see Table 2.1 ) . 
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/ 







Pre 


zest 


Posttest 


7- 
/ 








Factor 


N 


Kean 


S .D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Dif ference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


Writing Test 






- 




• 










Language Mechanics 


16 


18.63 


3.90 


22.00 


2.53 


- 3.38 


3. 38 


-3.99 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


16 


16.25 


2.46 


18.13 


2.34 


- 1.88 


2.36 


-3.17 


.006 


Paragraph Patterns 


16 


11.50 


3.46 


11.56 


1.50 ■ 


- 0.06 • 


3.97 


-0.06 


N.S. 


iouax. wrxuj.n^ 


10 


AC TO 


C CO 
3.30 


57.69 


4.19 




A Q A 
H • OH 




• UUl 


MCbraw""ni 11 
,Reading Test 




















Reading Comprehension 


17 


18.94 


3.58 


20.71 


2.66 


■ - 1.76 


3. 80 


-1.91 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


18 


64.72 


14.74 


66.06 


17.49 


- 1.33 


8.^6 . 

/ 

/ 


-0.66 


N.S. 



Table 5.12 . Paired T-Tests of Change Scoros on Objective Tests for "Analytic-Conventional" Sections 



(05, 06) in Principal Comparison 2 (see Table- 2.1 ) . 

41.3 ' . 

414 







Pretest 


~1 7 — 

/ Posttest^ 










Factor 


N 


Mean 


S.D. / 

7 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Sicnif icance 


.McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 




- 


•/ 

1 














Language Mechanics 


16' 


19 37 - 


/2. 31 


23.32 


2.44 


- 3.94 


3.24 


-4.87 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


16 


15.37 


1.93 


17.94 


2.54 


- 2.56 


2.96 


-3.46 


. .004 


Paragraph Patterns 


16 


12.50 


1.27 


11.19 


1.11 


1.31 


1.92 


2.73 


.015 r 


Total Writing 


16 


47.25 


4-12 


52.44 


4.84 


- 5.1^ 


6 . 18 


-3.36 


.004 \ 


wcoraw""nni 
Reading Test 




















Reading Comprehension 


17 






20' 53 


3.48 


0.41 


4.54 


0.37 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test ' 


18 


70.17 


14.89 


69.11 


17i70 




9 76 


0.46 


N.S . 



Table 5.13 . Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for ^'Synthetic-Conventional" Sections 

(07, 08) in Priiicipa] Comparison 2 (see Table 2,l, r. 
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'116 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Signi f icance 


Essay Length 


1.73 




T-Unit Length 


0.03 


. N.S. 


Clause Length 


0,36 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.10 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in Pinal Pr*a<a 
Modifiers 


0.37 


N.S . 


Holistic Score 


0.61 


N.S. 



Table 5.14 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on Objective Tests 



with Pretest Scores Covaried for **Analytic- 
Conventional" and Synthetic-Conventional " 
Sections ( 05/ 06 vs. 07, 08) in Principal 
Comparison 2 (see Table 2,1 ) . 

ill 



ERIC 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Factor 



Mean 



S.D.^Mean S.D Difference S.D. T-Value Significance 



hlBi Topics 


















- - 




Words . ' 




371.33 


110. 84 


•384 .67' 


117.54 


-13.33 


94 .75 


-0.60 


N.S . 




Words/T-units 




15.21 


3.28 


13 .64 


2.75 


1.57 


3 .03 


2 . 20 


• 042 




Words/Clauses 




8.12 


1 .12 


8.08 " 


1 . 53 


0 • 44 


1 . 31 


U . 14 


M C 




Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.061 


0.07 


0 .030 


0 .04 


0.031 


0.07 


\1 .9 3 


N.S. 




Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0 .034 


0.04 


0 .015 


0.03 


0.018 


0. J5 


1.66 


N.S . ' 




Holistic Score 




4.06 


1.66 


5 .50 


1.79 


- 1.44 


2.15 


-2. 85 


.011 




A2B2 Topics 






















Words 




385.11 


135.38 


393.17 


142 . 23 


- 8.06 


122.48 


-0.28 


N.S. 




Words/T-units 




16.86 


3.62 


14.08 


3. 14 


2.77 


4.79 


2.45 


. . 025 




Words /Clauses 




10.60 


1.82 


8.59^ 


1.49 


2.01 


2.64 


3.22 


.005 




Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.0 37^ 


0.04 


0 .035 


0.05 


0.002 


0.05 


0 .19 


N.S . 




Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0 .022 


0.0 3 


0 .019 


0.03 


0.003 


0.04 


0 .37 


N.S. 




Holistic Score 




4.89 


2.05 


5.28 


1.90 


- 0.39 


2.59 


-0.64 


N.S. 





Table 5.15 » Paired T-Tests (N=18) of Change Stores on Writing Samples for "Analytic-Conventional" 

Sections (17, 18) in Principal Comparison" 3 (see Table 2.1 ) . . . • 
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ERIC 



MS 







Pretest 


Posttest • 




- 






o 




Mean 


s .p. 


Mean 


S. D 


Di f ference 


£ . D . 


T- Value 


Significance 


Aj^Bj^ Topics 




















Words 




407 . 83 ' 


122.05 


39 5 . 50 


91.34 


12. 33 


103.31 


0. 51, 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




16 • 26 


2.65 


15.64 


2.43 


0 . 62 


2.76 


0.96 


N.S.. 


Words/Clauses 




9 . 15 


1. 75 


9 . 3>7 


1 . 59 . 


- 0.22 


2.65 


■-0.35 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.051 


0.06 


0.067 


0.07 


- 0.016 


d .oa 


-0.73. 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0.027 


0.04 


0 . 0 39 


0-05 


- 0.012 

V 


0.06 


-O -. 80 


N.S/ 


Holistic Score 




4 . 33 


1. 14 


4.72 


1.02 


- 0 . 39 


1.20 


-1.38 


N.S . 


A2B2 Topics 




















Words 




405 . 83 


i26 . 90 


462.67 


114 .04 


-56. 83- 


125.48 


-1.92 


• 

N.S. 


Words/T-units • 




17.23 


2 . 55 


16.82 


2.65 


" 0 . 41 


3.22 


0.54 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 




10.55 


1 ' '> 


10.04 


1 .59 


. 0.51 


1.93 


1.11 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.036 


0.05 


0.030 


0.04 


■ 0.006 


0.05 


0.54 


N.S . 


Ratio /Of Words in 


FFM 


0.017 


0.03 


0.016 


0.02 


0.001 


0.03 


0.13 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 




4. 83 


1.92 


5.44 


2.04 


- 0.61 


2.66 


-0.97 


N.S . 



Table 5.16 . Paired T-Tesbs (M=18) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for "Analytic-Syllabus- 

Conventional" Sections (19, 20) in Principal Comparison 3 (s.je Table 2.1 ) . 421 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


Essav Lpnohh 

X 


n in 


M C 


T— Unit Lenatlfe^ ^ 


^ • 7 / 




Clause Length 


4.93 


.033 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


3-95 


.N . S . . . 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


3.05 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


3.22 


N.S. 



Table 5.17 . Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on AiBi Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
";^alytic-Conventional" and "Analytic- 
Syllabus-Conventional" Sections (17, 18 vs. IS, 
in Principal Comparison 3 (see Table 2.1) . 
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1 

Factor— 


F-rat^o 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


9 c 1 
^ • DO 


N .S . 


T-Unit Length 


7.6 3 


.009 ' 


Clause' Length 


7.69 


.009 


Ratio of T-Units with Pinal Py-oo 
Modifiers 


0.11 


N.S. 


Ratio of Wnrr1«? 1 n P-i n a 1 

Modifiers 


0.02 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 


0.07 


N.S- 



Table 5.18. Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Writing 

Samples with Pretest Scores Coyaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Analytic- 
Syllabus-Corventional" Sections (17, 18 vs. 19, 
in Principal Comparison 3 (see T^le 2.1) . 







Pre 


test 


Pos . 


test 










Factor /a 


. N 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Dif ference^ 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


McGr awtJii 1 i 










• 


■ 








Writing Test • 




- 






- 










_ Language Mechanics 


17 


19.35 


4.17 


21.06 


5.96 


- 1.71 


5.22 


-1.35 


N.S . 


Sent<9nce* Patterns 


17 


17 .41 


2.69 


17. x2 


2.80 


0.29 


3.09 


0.39 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


17 


11.47 


3.06 


11.47 


1.94 


0.00 


3.48 


0.00 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


17 


48.24 


6.70 


49 .65 


8.17 


• - 1.41 


8.34 


-0.70. 


M.S. 






















Readiiig Tes't* 




















Reading Comprehension 


15 


19.47 


3.50 


21.73 


2.96 


- 2.27 


4.18 


-2.10 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


17 


■ 70.53 


18. 34 


70. 35 


17.14 


' 0.18 


15.94 


0.05 


< 

N.S . 



Table 5,19 , Paired T-Tests of Change ^Scores on Objective Tests for Analytic-Conventional" Sections 



(17^ 18) *in Principal Comparison 3 (see Table 2,1 ), 



425 



424 



0 






Pre test 


Posttest 










Factor 


N 


Me 




S .D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. T 


-Value . 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 




- 


















Language Mechanics 


17 


18 


• ^ »j 


^ ID 


22 65 


3 59 


- 4.29 


' 4 . 15 
/ 3.24 


-4.27 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


17 


16 


.53 


4.131 


16.65 


i 3.10 

i 


- 0.12 


-0.15 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


17 


.11 


.41 


1.66 


11. 59 


1.73 


- 0.17 


2.60 


-0.28 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


17 


46 


.29 


7.04 


50. 88 


6 .60 


- 4.59 


7.00 


-2 . 70 


■.016 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






















Reading Cpmprehension 


18 


20 


.56 


. 3.26 


21.67 


3.25 


- 1.11 


2.76 


-1.71 


N.S. 


Daly-Millfer Writing 
Apprehension Test 


18 


70 


.56 


L8.69 


71.72 


16.75 


- 1.17 


10.37 


. -0.48 


N.S. 


Table 5.20. Paired T- 


•Tests 


of 


Change Scores for Objective 


Tests for 


"Analytic- 


Syllabus 


-Conventional" 



Sections (19, 20) in Prinicpal Comparison 3 (see Table 2.1 ). 



420 

427 

/ 




/ 

Factor 


*^ 

F-ratid 


Level of 
Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
wriuing / iesu 






Language Mechanics 


1# 90 


N.S. 


Sentence Patterns 


U • U 1 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


■ 0.03 


N.S. 


Total Score 


.0.80 


N.S . 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






Paragraph' Comprehension 


0.24 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


0. 11 


N.S. 



Table 5>21 , Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on Objective Tests 

with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 
Conventional " and "Analytic-Syllabus-Conventional" 
Sections (17, 18 vs. 19, 20) in Principal Compari- 
son 3 (see Table 2.1) . 



ERLC 



428 



Factor 



hlB i Topics 
Words 

Words/T-units 
Words /Clauses 
Ratio of TUs with FFM 
Ratio of Words in FFM 
Holistic Score 
A2B 2 Topics 
Words 

Words/T-units 
Words/Clauses 



Pretest 
Mean S.D. 



Posttest 
Mean S*D 



Difference S .0. 




Sicnif icance 



406.17 


155.30 


387.11 


131.74 


19 .06 


1 9/ OR 
X ^ *i • V 0 


. 0.65 


' N.S. 


13.87 


. 2.14 


15.40 


2.95 


- 1.53 


3.06 


-2.12 


.049 


8. .93 


1.45 


9.38 


1.23 


- 0.45 


1.93 


-0.98 


N.S . 


0.032. 


- 0.04 


0.050 


0.04 


- 0.018 


0.05 


-1.57 


N.S. 


0.018 


0.03 


0.031 


0.03 


- 0.013 


' 0.04 


-1.50 


N.S . 


4.50 


- 1.76 


4.61 


1.46 


- 0.11 


1.81 


-0.26 


N.S . 





381.72 


122.56 


390.00 


95.99 


- 8.28 


100.86 


-0.35 


N^S. 




16.38 


3.07 


17.38 


3.81 


- i.bo 


4.01 


1.05 


N.S . 




10.51 


1.47 


10. 89 


1.71 


- 0.38 


2.02 - 


-0.80 


N.S. 


FFM 


0.043 


0.0 7v 


0.029 


0,03 


,0 .014 


0.06 


0.96 


N.S . 


FFM 


0.023 


0.0 3 


0.016 


0.02 


0.007 


0.03 


0.85 


N.S. 




3.83 


1.20 


4.55 


1. 89 


- 0.72 


1.87 


-1.64 


N.S. 



Holistic Score 

^^^^^^^^^ Writin. samples for ".naly tic-Conventional" 

sections (13, 14) in Principal Comparison 4 (see Tal/le 2.1). 430 



ERIC 







Pretest 


Posttest 






■i ■ 




Factor 


c 


Mean 


S .D. 


Mean ' 


S.D 


Difference 


S .D. 


T-Value 


Sig.nificance 


Aj^Bj^ Topics 




















Words 




469 . 50 


129. 52 


431 89 


X ^ • / / 


37.61 


' 100.98 


1.58 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




15.13 


3 65 


15 . 72 


0^ 


- 0.59 


3.53 


-0.71 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 




8 . 57 


0 86 




1 t^Q 
L • 


- 0.66 


1.'28 


-2.19 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0 .082 


0 .06 


0 061 

V/ . U X 


0 Oft 


0.210 


0.10 


0.91 


N.S . 


It-*tio of Words in 


FFM 


U . U D U 


u . u 4 


A A *5 0 


0 . 04 


0.018 » 


0.06 


1.36 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 




5. 56 


M . 3 a 


5 17 

^ . X / 


1 7 9 


0.39 


1.88 


0. 88 


N.'S. 


A2B2 Topics 




















Words 




447.22 


105 . 00 


46 8 89 


1 OQ ^^7 


-21.67 


105.62 


-0.87 


N.S. 


Words/T-units 




17. 79 


3 .24 


16.60 




1.19 ' 


3.77 


1.34 


N.S. 


Words/Clauses 




10.61 


1. 40 


10 23 


J. • ^ 7 


0.38 


1.37 


1.17 


N.S. 


Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0.045 


0 .06 


0.067 


0.05 


- 0.022 


0.07 


-1.29 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0.019 


0.03 


0.036 


0.04 


- 0.017 


0.04 


-1.69 


N.S. 


Hoi 1 ^t"! 




4-17 


1.72 


4.89 


1.71 


- 0.72 


2. 42 


-1.27 


N.S. 



5_:_23. Paired T-Tests (N=18) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for "Analytic-Tutorial" 
Sections (15, 16) in Principal Comparison 4 (see Table 2.1) . 



431 432 




Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of- 
Significance 


Essay Length 


0 . 46 


N .S . 


T-Unit Length 


0.03 


N.S. 


Clause Length 


0.01 


N.S . 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.06 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in .Final Free 
Modifiers 


0.05 


N.S. 


Holistic ^core 


0.15 


N.S. ' 



Table 5>24 , Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on AiBi Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 

"Analytic-Conventional" and "Analytic- 

I. ^ 

Tutorial" Sections (13, 14, vs. 15,^16) in 
Principal Comparison 4 (see Table 2.1 ) . 

433 



ERIC 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance . 


Essay Length 


2,33 


N ^ 

Vi • ij * 


T-Unit Length 


1-14 ^ 


IN . o . 


Clause Length 


2.02 


N.S. • 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


7.82 


.009 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


4.36 


.045 


Holistic Score 


. 0.21^ 


N.S. 



. Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Writing 
Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Conventional" and "Analytic- 
Tutorial" Sections (13, 14", vs. 15, 16) i;i • 
Principal Com.pari^on 4 (see Table 2.1) . 



434 

ERIC 







Pretest 


Posttest 










Fac or 


N 


i. Cl 1 * 


S Hi 


I 4W CI i 1 




Difference 


S .D. 


T-Value 


Significance 


•McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 


















- 


Language. Mechanics 


15 


IP 7 1 
X O . / J 


J . X / 




A IQ 

'J.. / y 


- 2.67 


4.48 


-2.30 


.037 


Sentence Patterns 


15 


16.93 • 


2.43 


16. 33 


3.22 


0.60 


4.48 


0.66 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


15 


12.00 


2.14 


11.20 


2.48 


0. 80 


2.31 


1.34 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


15 


ii.ei 


5.16 


48.94 


9.48 


- 1.27 


7.20 


-0.68 


N.S,. 


McGraw-Hill • 
Reading Test 




















.eading Comprehension 


17 


21.35 


2.89 


22.00 


2.26 


- 0.64 


2.89 


-0.92 


N.S. 


1 Daly-Miller Writing 
; Apprehension Test 


15 


72.87 


14.14 


71.73 


17.05 


1.13 


'7.94 


0.55 


N.S. 



Table 5,26 > Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for "Analytic-Conventional" Sections 



(13/ 14) in Principal Comparison 4 (see Table 2,1) . 
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436. 







Pretest 




Fosttest 










Faccor 


N 


Mean 


S 




Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. T 


- Value 


Significance 


1 McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 






















Lcinguage Mechanics 


18 


19.56 


3 


.00 


23.50 


3 .00 


- 3.94 


3.33 


-5.02 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


18 


15.89 


3 


.25 


16 .83 


; 3.12 


' - 0.94 


3.28 


-1.22 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


18 


12.17 


1 


.50 


1]',56 


1.25 


0.61 


1.50 


1.73 


N.S . 


' Total Writing 


18 


47.61 


5 


.56 


5-1.89 


5.29 


- 4.28 


4.13 


-4.40 


.001 


• McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






















Reeding Comprehension 


16 


20.63 


3 


.26 


21.13 


2.92 


- 0.50 


3.33 


-0.60 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


16 


70.25 


15 


.71 


71.63 


15.03 


- 1.38 


8. 46 


-0.65 


N.S. 


Table 5.27. Paired T- 


Tests 


of Change 


Scores on 


Ob jecciva 


Tast=i for 


"Analytic- 


Tutorial 


" Sections 



(15/ 16) in Principal Comparison 4 (see Table^ 2,1 ) 



437 ., ^38 



Factor 


F- ratio 


Level of 
Signi f icance 


McGraw-Hill • 
Writing Test 




* 


Language Mechanics 


1.71 


^ N.S . 


Sentence Patterns 


0 . 81 


N . b . 


Paragraph Patterns 


0.21 


N.S. 


Total Score 


2.21 


N.S. 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






Paragraph Comprehension 


0.55 


N.«. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


0.60 


N.S. 



Table 5.28. Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on Objective 



with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic- 
Conventional" and "Analytic-Tutorial" Sections 
(13, 14 vs. 15, 16)' in Principal Comparison 4 
(see T able 2.1 ) . 

431) 

< 

. ERIC 









Pre1:est 


Posttest 














Factor 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 




Difference 


S.D. 




T-Value 


Significance 


A" B 1 ToDvcs 


























Words 






400.78 


119.93 


40 7.89 


130. 


17 


- 7.11 


127. 


00 


-0.24 


N.S. 


Words /T-'-'Uni ts 






14.06 


2.49 


14.41 


2. 


58 


- 0.35 


3. 


66 


-0.40 


N.S . 


Words /CI ans PS 






8.36 


1.27 


8.28 


0 . 


70 


0.08 


1. 


23 


0.26 


N.S . 


Rafin nf TUs with 


FFM 




0.032 


0.05 


0.042 


0 . 


05 


- 0.010 ^ 


0. 


06 


-0.76 


N-.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 




0.015 


0.03 


0.023 


0. 


03 


- 0.008 


0. 


03 


-1.26 


N.S. 


Holistic Score 






4.61 


1.58 


5.06 


1. 


77 


- 0.44 


l'. 


79 


-1.0 5 


N.S . 


AoBo TodLcs 


























Words 






407.44 


134.24 


456 .50 


141. 


33 


-49.06 


117. 


40 


-1.77 


* N.S . - 


Word s /T— un its 






15.61 


2.78 


15.94 


3. 


01 


- 0.33 


3. 


44 


-0.41 


N.S . 


Words /Clauses 






10.14 


1.30 


10 .13 


1. 


46 


0.01 


1. 


49 


0.04 


N.S. 


Ratio nf THs with 


FFM 




u . U J ^ 


u . U D 


U . U J. ZD 


u . 


03 


0 .017 


0. 


05 


1. 35 


N.S. 


Ratio of Words in 


FFM 




0.018 


0.03 


0.008 


0 . 


02 


O.OIG 


0. 


03 


1.22 


N.S. 


Holistic score 






4.44 


1.65 


5.44 


1. 


79 


- 1.00 


2. 


11 


-2.01 


N.S. 



Table 5.29 / Paired T-Tests (N=18) of Change Scores on Writing Samples for '"Analytic-Tutorial" , 

Sections (09, 19) in Principal Comparison 5 (see Table 2.1 ). 



ERIC 



440 



441 









Pret'e 


St 


Pos ttes t 












Fafctor 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D 


Difference 


S.D. 


T-Value 


Sicnificance 




f^l^i Topics 






















Words 




307.00 


163.75 


391.89 


143 46 


- 84.89 


89.74 


-4.01 


.001 ■ 




o 

Words/T-units 




16 .25 


2.00 


14.69 




1.56 


2.65 


2.50 


.023 




Words/Clauses 




9.15 


1.56 


8 . 89 


1 44 


0.26 


1.43 


0.77 


N.S. ■- 




Ratio of TUs with 


FFM 


0 .038 


0.06 


0 045 




- 0.007 


0.06 


-0.49 


N.S. 




' Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0.018 


0.03 


0 .026 


0 0 3 


- 0.008 


0.04 


-0.86 


N.S. 




Holistic Score 




3.56 


1.69 


4 44 




- 0.89 


?.22 


-1.70 


N.S. 




A2B2 Topics 












• 










ords 




383.17 


105.40 


529 . 78 


^ fid ^^ 


-146.61 


159.38 


-3.90 


.001 




; Words/T-units 




17.90 


3.28 


1 7 QS 




- 0.05 


- 4.93 


-0.04 


N.S. 




1 Words/Clauses 




10 .73 


1.56 


11.14 


2.90 


- 0.41 


3.12 


-.056 


N.S. 




\tio of TUs with 


FFM 


0 .043 


0.05 


0 .071 


0.08 


- 0.012 


0.08 


-1.12 


N.S. 




; Ratio of Words in 


FFM 


0 .019 


0.02 


0 .032 


0.0^; 


- 0.012 


0.04 


-1.24 


N.S. 




Holistic Score 




3.83 


2.04 


4.33 


1.97 


- 0.50 


2.75 


-0.77 


N.S. 





Table 5.30 . Paired T-Tests (N=18) of , Change' Scores on Writing Samples for "Synthetic-Tutorial" 



Sections (21, 03) in Principal Comparison 5 (ses Table 2.1). 

442 , 443 

ERIC 



Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 


Essay Length 


1.71 


N.S. 


T-Unit Length 


0.05 


N.S. 


Clause Length 


0 • 78 




Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 




N • b • 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


u • U 0 


N.S. 


9 

Holistic Score 


0.25 


N.S. 



Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on AiBi Writin 
Samples v;ith Pretest Scores Covaried for 
"Analytic-Tutorial" and "Synthetic-Tutorial" 
Sections (09, 10 vs. 21, 03) in Principal 
Comparison-5 (see Table 2.1). 
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Factor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


Essay Length 


3 . 85 


N .S . 


T~Unit Length 


2.82 


N.S. 


Clause Length 


l."ll 


N.S. 


Ratio of T-Units with Final Free 
Modifiers 


7;75 


.009 


Ratio of Words in Final Free 
Modifiers 


5. 28 


.028 


Holistic Score 


2.57 


N.S. 



Table 5,32 , Comparison of Posttest Mean Scores on A2B2 Writing 



Samples with Pretest Scores Covaried for^ 
"Analytic-Tutorial" and "Synthetic-Tutorial" 
Sections (09, 10 .vs. 21, 03) in Principal 
Comparison 5 (see Table 2.1 ) . 







Pretest 


Posttest 




- 




- . 


Factor 


N 






1 it^d * • 




Difference 


S .D. 


T-Value 


Significance • 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 




















Language Mechanics 


18 


1 Q Q T 








- 4.11 


3.85 


-4.53 


.001 


Sentence Patterns 


IS 


io • ov 


J . bU 


IT 11 

i / . J J 


0 o c 


- 0.44 


4.23 


-0.45 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


18 


11.83 


. 2.01 


11.22 


1.67 


0.61 


2.48 


1.05 


N.S. 


Total Writing 


IS 


47.11 


6. 34 


51,06 


5.46 


- 3.94 


6. 57 


-2. 55 


.021 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 




















Reading Comprehension 


14 


19.57 


3.44 


19. 14 


5.19 


0.43 


5.77 


0. 28 


N.S. 


Da^v— Mil.ler Writina 
Apprehension Test 


14 


76.29 


14.90 


75,07 


10 .57 


1.21 


11.59 


0. 39 


N.S. \ 


Table 5.33. Paired T- 


Tests 


of Change Scores on Objective 


Tests for " 


Analytic 


-Tutorial 


" Sections 


■ (09, 


10) 


in Principal Comparison 


5 (see 


Table 2.1). 









1 



4ie 



ERIC 



447 







Pretest 


Posttes t 










Factor 


N 


Mear. 


S . D. 


Mean 


S . D 


Difference 


S .D. 


T- Value 


Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Wi^itincf Test 




• 
















Lanaiiaae MechanicF . 


16 


17 .00 


4 . 31 


20.13 


5.03 


- 3.13 , 


3.54 


-3. 53 


.003 


Sentence Patterns 


16 


15. Op 


3.98 


16. 13 


4.73 


- 1.13 


3.63 


-1.24 


N.S. 


Paragraph Patterns 


16 


11.38 


2.19 


11.44 


1.83 


- 0.63 


1.69 


-0.15 


N .S . 


Total Writing 


16 


43.38 


8.60 


47.69 


8.90 


- 4.31 


5.81 


-2.97 


.010 


McGraw-Hill 
heading Test 




















Reading Comprehension 

i r 


14 


19.43 


4.94 


20.71 


5.61 


- i 29 


3.95 


-1 . 21 


N.S. 


i Daly-Miller Writing 
1 Apprehension Test 


13 


76.77 


14.27 


76.85 


15.82 


0.08 


15. 86 


0.02 


N.S 



>able 5.34 . Paired T-Tests of Change Scores on Objective Tests for "Synthetic-Tutorial Sections 

(21, 0 3) in Principal Comparison 5 (see Table 2.1 ) . 



^13 



E^actor 


F-ratio 


Level of 
Significance 


McGraw-Hill 
Writing Test 






Language Mechanics 


1.43 


N.S. 


Sentence Patterns 


0.03 


N.S . 


Paragraph Patterns 


0.41 


N.S . 


Total Score 


0. 26 


N.S . 


McGraw-Hill 
Reading Test 






Paragraph Comprehension 


0.85 


N.S. 


Daly-Miller Writing 
Apprehension Test 


• 0.12 

9 


N.S . 



Table 5,35, Comparison of Posttest xMean Scores on Objective Tests 



with Pretest Scores Covaried for "Analytic-Tutorial 

and "Synthetic-Tutorial" Sections (09, 10 vs.. 21, 0 
♦ 

in Principal 'Comparis.on 5 (see Table 2.1 ) • 




450 





• 


• 


6^ 




VD 




^ ' 


c 










*• 


Low 

Apprehensives 


High 
Apprehensives 










r 


{N=55) ' 
Mean S.D. 


(N=55) 
Mear S.D. 


Difference F-ratio 


Significance 




* 


Factor 


























Words 


479.9 138.7. 


396.6 139.6 


83.3 9.85 


.002 






Words/T-units 


15.9 3.42 


14.7 2.78 


1.2 4.65 


.033 






Words/Clauses 


9.58 1.59 


8.43 1.41 


1.55 , 16.06 


.001 






Ratio of TUs with FFK 


.060 .063 


.0 39 , .045 


.021 4.32 


.040 






Ratio of Words in FFM 


.038' -.042 


.023 .030 


.015 4.80 


.031 






Holistic Score 


4.92 1.55 


4. "29 1.56 


0.63 4.61 


.034 




Table 6,1. Comparison of 


Pretest Mean Scores 


for ^1^1 Topic Data 


for High- and Low-Writing 

V 




Apprehensives . 








451 




• 




» 


s 

Jit 




• 


c 




ERIC 




0 







4 



Low 

Apprehensives 

(N=55) 
Mean S.D, 



Factor 



-4-8-7^-4-- 



Words/T-units 

Words/Clauses 

Ratio of TUs with FFM 

Ratio of Words in FFM 

Holistic Score 



17.4 4.30 

10.8 1.85 

.047 .046 

..026 .028 

4.54 1.90 



High 
Apprehensives 

(N=55) 

Mean - S.D. Difference F-ratio Significance. 



-413-.-1 12^-. e- -- - 

16.6 2.87 
10.5 1.40 
.027 .045 
.015 .027 
4.25 1.79 



0.8 

0.5 
.020 
.011 

0.29 



- -8-^05- 
1.52 
2.53 
5.19 
4.47 
.683 



N.S , 
N.S , 
.025 
.037 
N.S. 



Table 6.2 . Comparison of Pretest Mean Scores for A2B2 Topic Data. for High- and Low-Writing 

Apprehensives . 



15: 



454 



Factor 


Low 

Apprehensives 

(N=55) 
Mean S.D. 


High 
Apprehensives 

(N=55) 
Mean S.D. 


Difference 


F-ratio 


Significance 


McGrawHill 
















Writing Test (Total) ' 


48.4 


6.05 


46 . J 


6.03 — 


' 1;-9 


2.42 


N 


verDai 
















Reading Comprehension 


48.3 


7.18 


46 .1 


7.01 


2.2 


2.00 


N.S . 


Vocabulary 


48.3 


7.99 


43.9 


8.52 


4.4- 


6.34 


.014 


Total Verbal 


485.6 


62.1 


451.5 


75.9 


34.1 


6.57 


.012 ■ 


McGraw-Hill 
















Reading Test 


20 .9 


3.47 


19.0 


4 .74 


1.9 


4.99 


.028 


English" Composition Test 


469 .1 


54 .2 


430 .9 


65.8 


38.2 


11.03 


.001 


Test of Standard 
















Written English 


48.1 


6.26 


44.8 


8.83 


3.3 


4.11 


.046 



Table 6.3 . Comparison of Pretest Mean Scores Test Data for High- and Low-Writing Apprehensives .^ 

•1 D 



ERIC 



* 


otep 


Variable F-ratio to enter 


R^ 


Change 


1 


'Words/clauses 1 21.87 


.1171 


.1171 


o 


Total words 1 13.50 


.1842 


.0671 


3 


Ratio/words in FFM 2 6.31 


.2106 


.0304 


4 


McGraw-Hill Reading 6.25 


'.2438 


.0292 


5 


Ratio/words in FFM 1 1.34 


.2500 


.00^6 3 


6 


Words/T-units 1 * 1.03, 


.2543 


.00^48 


. 7 


Ratio/T-units with FFMl .60 


.2576 


.0028 


8 


Words/clauses 2 .54 


.2602 


.0025 


9 


English Composition Test .52 


.2625 


.0024 


The*~"*fD 11 owing variables were also entered into the 


regression 


equation, but 


together failed to predict more than 2% of the remaining variance. 


10 


SAl Verbal 






11 


Hoi ^ CI t* 1 o Qr'OKO 1 






12 


SAT-Reading Comprehension 






13 


Test of Standard VJritten English 






1 4 
±4 


. lotai woids z 






15 


McGraw-Hill Writing Test 






16 


Words/T-units 2 






17 


Ratio/T-units with FFM 2 






18 


Holistic score 2 






Table 


6.4. Stepwise Regression on 18 Variables a.s 


Predictors 


of Writing 




Apprehension (N=161) . 
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ERLC 











step 




Variable 


F to 
Enter 


r2 


r2 
Change 




1 


Total 


Words 


8.57 


.0494 


.0494 




2 


Ratio 


of Words in FFM 


'5.41 


.0797 


.0303 



' " Table 7,1 , Stepwise Regression on Five Variables as Predictors 

of Holistic Score on the AiBi Posttest Essays. 



Step 


Variable 


F to 
Enter 


. r2 


r2 
Change 


1 


Total Words 


11.51 


.0652 


.0652 


2 


Ratio of Words in FFM 


1.29 


.0725 


.0073 


3 


Ratio of T-units 










with FFM 


1.15 


.0790 


.0065 



Table 7.2, Stepwise Regression on Five Variables as Predictors 



of Holistic Scores on the A2B2 Posttest Essays. 

•15:i 

ER?C 



step 


Variable 


F to 
Enter 


r2 


r2 
Change 


1 


Total Words — A2B2 


13.81 


0772 


.0,112 


2 


Ratio of Words in 
FFM — A^Bi 


8.44 


1224 


.0452 


Table 


7.3. Stepwise Regression 


of Ten Variables as 


Predictors 




_ of the Summed 


Holistic Scores 


on the AiBi and 




the A2B2 Posttest Essays. 






Step 


Variable 


F to 
Enter 


r2 


r2 

Change 


1 


Total Words 


22.29 


1113 


.1113 


» 2 


Ratio of Words in FFM 


4.87 


1351 


.0238 


3 


ViJords per T-Unit 


2.93 


1493 


.0142 



Table 7.4 . Stepwise Regression on Five Variables as Predictors 

of the Sununed Holistic Scores for the Two 
Pretest and the Two Posttest Essay Sets. 

459 



step 


Variable 


F to 
Enter 


r2 


r2 
Change 


1 


Holistic Score — AiB^ 


10 .15 


.0580 


.0580 


2 


k_> r\ X V d. iw* ci X 


5.97 


.0 910 


.0331 




~ ira tTO - o f ^T^ Uni±s^-v;H:h 
FFM~A2B2 


2 .39 


.1041 


.0130 


4 


Ratio of Words in 
FFM~AiBi 


1.67 


.1133 


.0092 


Table 


7.5. Stepwise Regression 


on 17 Pretest Variables as 




Predictors of Course 


Grade in E 


306 . 
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